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2 SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





Only $190 


ES—the great New Edison with the new Diamond Stylus reproducer and your 
choice of all the brand new Diamond Amberol Recordswill be sent you on free trial with- 
> best that money can buy at very, very much less than the price 
-a rock-bottom offer direct from us. 


The Genuine New 


MA i. Ed: son ‘ Ss Own Edison Phonograph 


Edison’s pet and hobby. 
At last he has 


out a penny down. The finest, the 
at which imitations of the genuine Edison are offered 





surtr 


ir year Aaprirgs. 


Among all his wonderful inventions his phonograph i is Mr. I 
He worms 1 fe Sas ays the most perfect prema 


Read: 


sent to you ona startling off 








produced t Ss new model, Ow oe 
| el} ou ish to keep Mr. ss dis on’s perb new instrument 
Laugh until the te : 1 down your ae $1.00 after the free trial. "Pay the balance on the 
ate ih Aten il . a ? snslect kind of macdhly papunente. 
ow oe © oe - a : , s br ¥ — Think of it a $1.00 payment, and a few dollars a month to 
' i l get t brand new style outfit—the Diamond Stylus reproducer, 
To F. K. Babson & you nds with everything — the musical quality—the same Diamond Amberol Rec rds— 
Edison Phe raph Distributors a ‘ ( On, bn all t . ical re ilt of the | rest price outhit ves, the reat- 
9 E n Bik., Chicago “Q  (,., , ; Bey est value for $1.00 down, balance on easiest monthly termes. 
.' Convince yourself—afree trial first! Nomoney downnoC.O.D., 
% OSE, St It D&ack not one cent to pay unless you choose to keep the instrument. 
x 7 
% » OT) 


x , 

‘, Your name and address on a post: * or a letter (or just the 
*% coupon) is enough. No obligation in asking forthe catalog. 

\ Get this offer—while this offer lasts. Fill out coupon today—now. 


‘. F. K. BABSON ,Edison Phonograph Distributors 


» 
* 3529 Edison Block, ‘Chicago, til. Canadian Office: 355 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


FOR THE BUSY, PRACTICAL, WORKING FARMERS OF AMERICA, WHOSE INTERESTS DETERMINE ITS POLICY 





PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY SUCCESSFUL FARMING PUBLISHING CO., DES MOINES, IOWA 


iNDEX TO GUARANTEED ADVER- 
TISEMENTS 


Our guarantee is squarely back of every advertise- 
nent and every advertiser in Successful Farming. We 
will not knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 

meern. Advertisements for tobacco, patent med- 
icines, Liquor or mining schemes or any other question- 
able advertising are not accepted under any condi- 
tions. Our readers are our friends and an advertise- 
ment in Successful Farming is an introduction of the ad- 
vertiser to the homes of our friends. 

We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest ad- 
vertiser into your home thru the pages of Successful 
Farming and guarantee his honesty any more than 
you would knowingly introduce a dishonest person to 
your bank and tee his note. We refuse many 
thousands of d worth of advertising each snenth 
because we are not willing to guarantee these advertisers 
or their propositions to our readers. Our guarantee 
covers the manufacturer's promises whether you buy 
of the leeal dealer or direct from the manufacturer. 
When you answer an advertisement refer to this guar- 
antee. 
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From Friend to Friend 


CHRISTMAS BUYING 


Just why do you buy Xmas presents? 
Now, really what is the reason? What is 
your object? Isn’t it because you really 
want to make some one happy? Isn’t it 
because you want some one to know that 
you think of them and love them and 
appreciate them? 

You have a great deal at stake in a 
Xmas present, haven’t you? It isn’t 
quite like the thing you are buying for 
yourself, is it? If your purchase for your 
own use doesn’t turn out just right you can 
return it and give a piece of your mind 
to the fellow who sold it to you and ask 
him if he expects to hold his trade by sell- 
ing good-for-nothing stuff to good cus- 
tomers who have traded with him since 
the time he was an errand boy in his 
father’s store. 

There are a lot of cutting things you 
can say to the fellow who sells you unsatis- 
factory merchandise for your own use but 
it is different with a Xmas present, isn’t it? 
That may go to a distant city or into some 
other home. At least, you do not get to 
test it unless you are a woman and buy 
your husband a nice reading lamp for 
Xmas, or a man and buy your wife an 
automobile, or something of thai kind. 

If the present you send does not turn 
out right, you will be the last person to 





learn of it, won’t you? The person who 
receives it won’t tell you but they will 
wonder if you bought ii at a “‘fire sale” 
and feel sorry that you should not know 
any better than to waste your money on 
trash for them—but they won’t brag about 
that present when their friends call for 
fear the friends will examine it and see its 
defects. They think too much of you to 
let their friends know that your Xmas 
present was not quite up to standard. 

Usually the friends will see it just 
the same and smile one of those mean cut- 
ting smiles when they mention it. But 
you never know it. You paid enough and 
you have every reason to believe your 
friend is delighted with the present. 

Now, why not insure the quality of your 
Xmas presents? If you are going to send 
them by mail or express you insure their 
safe delivery by selecting concerns with 
an established reputation like the post- 
office or the big express companies. You 
do not hail the first stranger who comes 
along with an old wagon and let him de- 
liver your present, because he will do it 
cheap. It would not be safe. You would 
not take the risk, would you? 

If you would be just as careful in buy- 
ing as in delivering, you would be insuring 
the quality of your present just as you 
insure the delivery of it. Select firms with 
a reputation back of them and select 
brands of merchandise of known and 
established quality. 

A firm which advertises in Successful 
Farming is building the right kind of a 
reputation. When you find their names 
on merchandise it is safe to send that 
article as a Xmas present to your best 
friend and you can be sure that your friend 
will get what you paid for. 
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Visitors to the 
Goodyear facto- 
ries are always 
impressed with a 
framed sign which 
confronts them at 
every turn. 

In every room in 
ever oodyear 
building, they en- 
counter © same 
message: Protect 
our good name. 

It hangs on the 

| walls of a the 

year bran- 
ches throughout 
the country, and 
is being adopted 
by tire dealers 
everywhere as an 
expression of the 
spirit in which 
their business is 
conducted. 

We believe that the 
public will be in- 
terested in the an- 
alysis of this sim- 

but etriki 
sentiment whiek 
is published here- 


with. 


TheGeodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


LO Biibaley 


Prendent 








TRIPPED to the 
“) waist, his huge 
torso streaming 


with sweat, a workman 
swings the heavy iron 
core to an iron table, 
and wrenches off a tire 
which has just come 
steaming from the 
heater. 


His eye falls on the 
legend over his head, 
and he smiles. 


Our good name is also 
his good name. 


The two are 
twined. 


inter- 


He will protect the one, 
while he subserves the 
other. 


His thoughts are—as 
they should be—chiefly 
of himself, of his little 
home, and of his family. 


Their good name, his 

name, our good 
name—his g work 
will stand guard over 
them all. 


> * * 


Two thousand miles 
away —in Seattle, we 
will say—the same 
thought, in the same 
simple words. 


An irritating moment 
has arrived—the tem 
tation to speak sharply 
to a customer, to fling a 
slur at unworthy com- 
petition. 


The salesman, or the 
manager, or whosoever 
it may be, looks up, 
and the quiet admoni- 
tion meets his eye. 


Protect our good 
name. 


In a twinkling it 
smoothes the wrinkles 
out of his point of view. 
He is himself again—a 
man with a responsibil- 
ity which he could not 
escape if he would; and 
would not, if he could. 


Back two thousand 
miles again to the fac- 
tories—this time to the 
experimental room. An 
alluring chance to save 
—to make more profit 
by skimping, by substi- 
tution. No one wi 
ever know. But—the 
silent monitor repeats 
its impressive admoni- 
tion: 


Protect our good 
name. 


What chance to com- 
promise with conscience 
in the presence of that 
vigilant guardian? 

* * # 


Thousands of men striv- 
ing to keep a name 
clean. 


And keeping their own 
names clean in the pro- 
cess. 

« * * 


We Americans, it is 
said, make a god out of 
business. 


Let the slur stand. 


Whether it be true or 
not—it is true that busi- 
ness is our very life. 


Shall it be a reproach to 
us that we try to make 
business as good as bus- 
iness can be made? 

> * * 


Think of this business, 
please, in the light of 
its great animating 
thought: 


“Protect our good 
name.” 

We are thinking of you, 
always, when we say it 
—you American. mill- 
ions, and you other mill- 
ions in the old world. 


We think of you judg- 
ing us, judging us—by 
what we are, by what 
we do, by what we 
make. 


We think of tens of 
thousands of homes in 
which our name can 
made to stand for that 
which is worthy and 
worth while. 


We must not lose your 

good will—we must not 

tarnish our good name. 
* * * 


You can call that any- 
thing you like. 


You can call it business, 
or sentiment, or ideal- 
ism, or nonsense. 


It may be all of these. 


It may even be that 
which our national 
critics call making a god 
of business. 


But at least it gives to 
us a motive that is 
bigger and broader and 
deeper than money. 


It makes thousands of 
men happier in their 
work and more faithful 
to it. 


It has made of this busi- 
ness a democracy of 
united thought—a de- 
mocracy of common en- 
deavor—a democracy of 
purpose and principle. 

* * * 


And here is the oddest 
thing of all:— 


The more we live up to 
this “impractical” ideal, 
the greater the business 
grows. 


The more we labor for 
the future, the more we 
profit in the present. 


The more we strive for 
character, the greater 
the reward in money. 


The more we put into 
our product, the more 
we take out in sales. 


Perhaps, after all, there 
is more than one sense 
in which it is good to 
make a god out of busi- 
ness 


We think so. 


And we think you 
think so. 


President 


The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company 








| 
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Christmas Bells ££) WZ 
I heard the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old, familiar carols play, | ; 
And wild and sweet Ns 
The words repeat 3 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! a 





: And thought how, as the day had come, 
; . The belfries of all Christendom 

f Had rolled along 

ni The unbroken song 

Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


y Sees ad 


Till, ringing, singing on its way, 

The world revolved from night to day, 
A voice, a chime, 
A chant sublime 

Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


Os 





sx” 


any 
_— S 


. re ” » Then from the black, accursed gloom, 
: Cs ta The cannon thundered out its doom, 
And with the sound 








| 4 
s «4 pz awe The carols drowned 
¢ mer >! Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 
ti 
, It was as if an earthquake rent 
4 ta, ; en ee The hearth-stones of a continent, 
Re ’ oe And made forlorn 
, i ‘Zi a » The households born 
_ - m Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


4 
is - And in despair I bowed my head; 
: “There is no peace on earth,” I said; 
i been “For hate is strong, 
APE / And mocks the song 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men!”’ 












" 
- bag Then pealed the bells more loud and deep; 
. i “God 1s not dead; nor doth he sleep! 
] The Wrong shall fail, 
- The Right prevail, 
“3 : : With peace on earth, good-will to men!” 
4 
3 
S 
i 
wi fe | 
‘ » 
¢ 
iS Ay 
i , 
« NY 
ie **Longfellows Poems varhton, Mifflin Ce [ >. 
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anuary Successful Farmin 


UCCESSFUL FARMING for January will be a revelation of good things in farm 

literature. It represents the best. work of our editors and our large corps of contributors. Every 
artiele, long or short, deals with something of vital interest. to the farmer and the farm family. A 
large opportunity will be lost to those who do not read this big issue. Provision has been made for 
every member of the family. You will find that it will be worth while to read and study the issue 
from cover to cover. Among many other splendid articles you will find the following, all of which are 
worthy of special note’ look for them in our January number. 


Adding Millions of Bushels | The Saving Sense of Saving Cents 


Many a man is kept from prospering by the small, unnotic- 
to the An nual Wheat Cro leaks. Many a prosperous man would be more prosperous if the 
p little leaks were stopped. The article appearing in the January 
: issue under the above title by Jonathan A. Rawson, deals with a 
The wheat crop of the United States has been increased by mil subject of vital interest to every farm family, but it is a subject 
lions of bushels by the patient and persistent work of the crop ex- seldom, if ever, touched upon by the press. We can promise you 
serts at several of our Experiment Stations. When the work of something enti new in the presentation of this article it 
reed and variety improvement of the amall grain ous was first will hold your undivided attention from the first sentence to the last. 
begun a number of years ago, Luther Burbank, only partially 
appreciatin Ve value and gy only - a small Ap 
he saw would be the result, said: “If a new wheat were bred that ° ba 
would yield only one grain more to each head, Nature would produce Roughage Rations for Dairy Cattle 
without effort or cost for man, 15,000,000 extra bushels of wheat in 
the United States alone.” The men at the Experiment Stations W. Milton Kelly, dairy expert and well known to readers of 
have developed new varieties and new strains which ay far in Successful F; ing, discusses in this issue the profitable utilization 
excess of the one grain spoken of by the great scientist. The money in dairy feeding of the usual farm hages. Kelly knows cows 
returns to the wheat growers have been increased millions of dollars and how to get results with them, and hie advice is always worth 
by the work of these men. Yet the agricultural world knows little listening to. This is but one of several unusually good my | 
of howitisdéne. In our January issue, A. H. Snyder tells how these articles which the January number will contain. If you are at all 
wonderful eaprovemente are brought about. It is a fascinating interested in profitable dairying by all means read this article. 


story. Be sure to rea 
Winter Care of Poultry 


4 7 
Farm Business Fronts el ini Bite 
“ft “How can I get in winter?” That's a question often asked 
The front yard is the farmers shop window. In this article C, A. of us. Some auleaeitin doing it. A great many do not. Everyone 
LeClair, tells how, not only to make the farm premises attractive, could if they followed a few well defined principles. Listen to this 
but how to increase the sales of livestock and farm produce thereby practical poultry woman, while she tells us how she does it. Who 
The actual cash value of an attractive front is brought out in this does not appreciate good fresh eggs in mid-winter when they bring 
story of two ordinary farmers, one who realized the necessity of such fancy prices? Every poultry raiser professional, amateur or 
ttractive surroundings, and one who did not. otherwise, will be deeply interested in this article. 





The Regular Features 


There are a number of our regular features which have become institutions with us. Our old readers would miss 
them greatly if they did not appear, and our new readers will find in them an ever increasing source of interest and 
delight. Not one of these will be missing in the big January number. As usual, Herman B. Walker, our Washington 
Correspondent, will present his “Ferreted Facts For Farmers,” the story of the things being done at Washington, 
either in behalf of the farmer or to his detriment. Henry C. Hatch under “Prairie Hills and Hollows” will continue 
his comments on things agricultural and otherwise of interest to our readers. In “Squibs From a Farmer’s Note 
Book” will be found the usual grist of short bits of farm wisdom as gleaned from the experiences of George W. God- 
frey. The Professor is back on the job and will give us under the general title of ““A Two- Dictionary,” another 
scientific but intensely practical lecture on some phase of the chemistry of agriculture. women folks will all be 
looking for ‘“‘Squibs From a Farm Wife’s Note Book,” by Mrs. Nisewanger and everyone will be interested in what 
Orin Crooker thru “Aunty Hopeful,” will have to say. Under “Answers to Questions of General Interest” we will 
diseuss a few of the hundreds of problems which are put up to us each month. Our legal and veterinary departments 
will contain items and answers to questions of interest and benefit to all our readers. Our pattern department will 
furnish an unusual number of desirable patterns and thru our music department, our subscribers may secure the best 
of popular and classical music at five cents per copy. The service rendered by any of the last named departments 
is worth many times the price of a term subscription. Whatever else you do, don’t overlook the January number 
of Successful Farming, the leading agricultural magazine. 


Better Than Ever in 1916 


\ year ago we set out to make Successful Farming bigger and better than ever before. That we accomplished 
our purpose even beyond our own aim is the enthusiastic and unanimous opinion of our 800,000 subscribers. But we 
are not satisfied with what we have been enabled to give you in Successful Farming. We are more than ever deter- 
mined that, as far as we are concerned, the results accomplished in the year 1916 shall far exceed anything we have 
done heretofore in producing a farm magazine of the very highest quality. Successful Farming goes into the most 
progressive farm homes and is read by the most intelligent class of farm folks. For this reason, we are compelled to 
present a magazine which, in every particular, is well abreast of the times. Toward this end we are devoting every 
energy and we ean faithfully promise that each issue of Successful Farming in 1916 will show marked improvement. 
Make sure that you get the January number and each succeeding issue of the year. 


Subscription rates: 7 years for $1; 3 years for 50 cents; 2 years for 35 cents. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher DES MOINES. IOWA 
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a By ALSON SECOR 


a shack or a sod shanty 
on the prairie wheat farm 
while the bleak blizzards howl 
and the hungry wolves and 
coyotes sing their dismal lay, 
the wheat grower awaits the 
coming of another season, so 
that he may put in his crop 
and gamble once more on the 
outcome. Oh, it is romantic; 
it is heroic—this pioneering 
where the weather gets down 
to the marrow in your bones 
and up to the sizzling degrees 
of harvest heat, with now and 
then a dry wind that blasts all 
before it, or a hail that lays a 
crop in the dirt quicker than I 
can tell it, or a tornado that . af 
devastates everything above LEELA 
ground, 4 
Yes, these and thousands of 
more fortunate farmers in the 
central west are the hardy 
soldiers of fortune who grow 
the stuff that makes the staff of life—and incidentally lines 
the avenues of Minneapolis, Chicago and Duluth with mansions, 
and the pockets of the few with gold—the gold of the golden 
grain harvest. These grain growers are the men who pay not 
alone big interest on their borrowings, but pay a tremendous 
price for the privilege of trying to be an American farmer. 
But they do not complain much when they sell their grain at 
a price the grain gamblers fix, because they have not realized 
that there might be better prices until recently. In buying 
anything they pay what the other fellow says they shall, and 
they sell at a price some other fellow fixes for their grain. 
There is no escape from this and they realize it, but they are 
going to demand that the market value of their products be 
fixed by supply and demand rather than by the whims of a 
market dominated by gamblers. 

The farmers are aware that some central market must set 
the price on general farm products. Unless they are in a posi- 
tion to hold their grain or stock, they cannot fix the price them- 
selves. They would of necessity compete with one another 
because the cost of production on the farms varies greatly. The 
farmers’ grain exchange at St. Paul fixes the price just as the 
Minneapolis exchange does, only on a more honest basis. The 
farmers want a competitive market free from gambling, trickery, 
and dishonest grading. 

For years the farmers have been selling their grain to co- 
operative elevators. That fight to get a foothold on a siding; 
to get cars into which to load their grain; to get bids for their 
grain; to get faithful elevator and commission men who would 
not double cross them, is a story in itself. That struggle is 
about over—by the aid of laws that helped the farmers get a 
square deal. But there is a struggle now on to get “‘a look in” 
at the market end. Ah, there’s the rub—for the market end 
is where the farmers get their pockets picked after sweating 
to grow the crop. 

The grain markets are where the money is made—not at 
the farm end as the country is led to believe. This quotation 
from a September issue of the Chicago Tribune bears out this 
statement: 

“Huge clean-ups are reported to have been made by Chi- 
cagoans in the wheat market within the last few days thru a 
sharp decline in prices due partly to the lack of the usual large 
export demand. 

“James A. Patten was credited on the board of trade yester- 
day with having bought about 2,000,000 bushels of short 
wheat in the Chicago and Minneapolis markets. His wirmings 
in these operations are said to have been in the neighborhood 
of $200,000. 

“Patten was a big buyer of wheat futures here early in the 
day and the higher prices in Minneapolis were ascribed to his 
purchases in that market. 

“In the last few weeks wheat has declined about 20 cents a 
bushel, and many local traders who have been aggressively 
bearish because of the prospect for big crops have made fortunes 
on the slump in prices. John F. Barrett's profits are estimated 
at more that $100,000, and others who are reported to have 
made large sums are Arthur Cutten, T. D. O’Brien, Edward 
Skillen, C. F. Schneider, Edward McKenna, John Scott, and 
A. J. Lichstern.” 

Supply and demand cut little or no figure. The price of 
crain 1s made by gamblers betting with one another on what 
the price will be in the future. Of course they resort to all 
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The grain pit—where the bets are made 


UNDER A ROBBER SYSTEM 
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the tricks of the trade to 
raise a dust for a purpose— 
such as chinch bugs, rust, 
smut, drouth, excessive rain- 
fall, reported crop failure in 
Argentine or Russia or a 
whopper crop elsewhere. These 
excuses are given for a fall or 
a rise in the price of grain, but 
they affect the price only as 
they affect the nerve of the 
grain gamblers. If buyers get 
scared by some report, they 
let loose of their ot ened 
their options on futures—and 
the price tumbles. If they get 
certain reports, they buy like 
mad and the price jumps up. 
These conflicting reports some- 
times come in one yo and the 
gamblers are at sea. The 
market is unsteady. 

W/4, Where does the farmer come 
iad in on the deal? He doesn’t 
come in at all. He isn’t con- 
sulted. His interests are not 
considered. His cost of production makes no difference to 
those who make the price of grain. The price is handed to him 
on a scoop shovel at the local elevator—and the local elevator 
man gets his daily telegram or postcard from Minneapolis or 
Chicago where his commission boss is—and all line elevator 
men get the same price instructions. There could be no ob- 
jection to this if the price were honestly fixed. Let me quote 
from the testimony of Charles A. Magnuson, member of the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, before the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture in the spring of 1914, and show how it 
is done. 

“Mr. Reilly: On what do you base your telegram to your 
buyer? 

Mr. Magnuson: On the close of the Minneapolis or the 
Duluth market, which ever is the highest, the freight rate 
being taken into account between the points. 

Mr. Reilly: Then you simply send out to that buyer the 
closing figure of the board of trade that you follow for fixing 
the prices? 

Mr. Magnuson: In the first place, in first establishing a 
price at the station, it would be either on the basis of 10 cents 
under Minneapolis, if we had a 7 cent per bushel freight rate 
for instance, or it would be 11 cents under or whatever the 
freight rate figures, plus about 3 cents and a fraction. 

Mr. Reilly: In other words you subtract the freight rate 
and your commission for handling? 

Mr. Magnuson: Yes. 

Mr. Reilly: And the other is the price? 

Mr. Magnuson: The other is the price. And, then, that 
having been done, from that time on it is either a reduction 
or an advance according to the market, accordingly as the 
market fluctuates from day to day. 

Mr. Reilly: Well, you send out the next day the highest 
rate in the market? 

Mr. Magnuson: We send out the next day either a reduc- 
tion if the market declines, or an advance, if the market ad- 
vances.—’”’P. 216 

Thus you see that your local grain buyer gets his instructions 
every day and he dare not pay more than the market or his 
company—the company he buys for in the big market—is 
fined and possibly expelled from the gambling crowd—the 
Grain Exchange. 

Before the Interstate Commerce Commission’s investiga- 
tions, Mr. Marble, attorney for the Commission, examining 
George Marcy, manager of the country line elevators of the 
Armour Elevator Company, which goes under the name of 
Neola Company, brought out some other method of setting 
the prices for country buyers. 

“Mr. Marble: How is the price determined which will be 
paid by your country elevators of the Neola Company, who is 
that determined by? 

Mr. Marcy: By myself, largely. I make up the prices at 
the close of ’change for our bids and everything. They are 
passed over to the office. The people managing the Neola 
take those prices and figure off and send out their wires and 
card bids and instruct their agents. It is all done from my 
office. 

Mr. Marble: Have you any understanding with any of your 
competitors or did you at any time, or have you ever, as to 
the amount of these bids, so as to reach an agreement with 
them? Mr. Marcy: Not that I have (Continued on page 52 
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VOLUME XIV 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 
HESE greetings will reach some of you rather 
early—too early perhaps to convey the real 


Boss 


Christmas spirit, but let it be a forerunner of the joys to come, 
preparing you for the gladsome holiday time. 


Merry Christmas! How those words have thrilled the 
world for centuries! And this will be the merriest of all if we 
can see in the blessed peace of our country the greatest gift that 
can befall any nation. While our hearts ache for all the homes 
in the warring nations, where every home will suffer, our long 
faces can do them no good, so let us turn resolutely from the 
gloom to the glory and seek out in our own communities some- 
one whose Christmas will not be a merry one unless we make it 
80. 

This is no time for trading presents. Cursed be commer- 
cialized Christmas. Give only to those who give to you in equal 
value and your soul will shrivel with selfishness. Give to those 
whom you know do not expect your notice, and give to the 
needy secretly, not boastfully nor charitably, and your soul 
will grow like a green bay tree. 

It will be the load of coal, the sack of flour, the quarter of 
beef, the dressed turkey, the ton of hay or some like needed 
thing, given to the poor washerwoman or widow in town, or 
the neighbor who for some reason has been unfortunate—these 
gifts will make the real Merry Christmas. 

To all our readers Merry Christmas. 


ANNUAL INDEX 
A’ is our custom, the annual index for 1915 
Dy will be sent only to those requesting it. This 
camnot be done until we have had time to arrange and print 
it after the December issue is on the press. Upon request we 
will enter your name on the list and send the index as soon as it 
is ready, which will probably be some time in Janaury. 


RIDER APPROPRIATIONS 
ait Dyy VERY now and then some nefarious “rider” 

is attached to an appropriation bill passed 
by Congress which should be vetoed by the President, but 
under the present laws cannot be vetoed without vetoing the 
whole bill. It is this fact that accounts for the “riders,’”’ for 
their scheming creators know that neither Congress nor the 
President dare kill the appropriation bill, passed at a late hour, 
as appropriation bills usually are. 

Congress should protect this nation against these parasitic 
“rider” bills by legislation which forbids their use, or else 
empowers the President to veto any “rider” without vetoing 
the main bill. 


BINDERS FOR SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
HOSE who wish to keep their Successful 


coer Farmings in good condition until the year is 


completed, should have one of the binders which we can sell you 
for 45 cents. This enables you to place between cloth covers 
from one to twelve issues, just as they come to you. 


Published monthly by SUCCESSFUL FARMING PUBLISHING CO., DES MOINES, IOWA 


DES MOINES, IOWA, 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 














a! to Remit—Send money by postal money order, express order, bank draft 
or registered letter. Stamps in good condition accepted for small amounts. 


Change in a Ee ordering a aap the address, subscribers should 
be sure to ) 2 ee 2 as well as present address, otherwise the 
‘camnal be chanmé. Tue is a matter of importance both to you and to us. 


Advertising Rates—The advertising rates will be sent upon application. 
Entered at the Des Moines, Iowa, post office as second class matter. 
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ADOPT NEW SPELLING 
Eis ITH this issue we adopt the twelve words 
recommended by the National Educational 
Association as worthy of simpler spelling. Some of the twelve 
we have always used in their simplified forms, and the few 
that you have not been accustomed to seeing spelled in the 
shorter form in Successful Farming will quickly find a place 
among the things with which one soon becomes familiar. 
Hundreds of daily newspapers, weeklies, and a large number 
of farm papers, have adopted this list of twelve, and you will 
find authority for the new spelling in the newer dictionaries, 
so it is no faddish thing we are adopting, but a step towards 
common sense in spelling. For a time you may find both the 
old and the new forms of spelling these words in the same issue. 
This new spelling will be used in all new matter set since the 
order went into effect. The words in the list of twelve are: 


tho for thoUGH 
altho - althoUGH 
thru o thrOuGH 
thruout .- thrOuGHout 
thoro ¢ thoroUGH 
thoroly ss thoroUGHly 
thorofare vai thoroUGHfare 
program = programME 
catalog “s catalogUE 
prolog = prologUE 
decalog " deealogUE 
pedagog “° pedagogUE 


BEGINNINGS IN PREPAREDNESS 

ay 1ERE are two courses open to this country— 

believe in the frailties of men and nations and 

in the eternal aptitude of nations to fight one another, and 

believing thus, to prepare for war, or believe that the dawn of 

peace is at hand and that peace on earth, good will to men needs 
no protection, hence no preparedness. 

Our navy, for upkeep and reinforcement, will cost during 
1915, $147,161,320. But notwithstanding, this great fighting 
floating machine is almost useless, because a battleship without 
a feeder, or a transport, is but an ornament to be paraded. 
No battleship can carry enough coal or ammunition to last very 
long. It is not a storage room; it is a fighting place. Therefore 
transports and colliers and freighters must be available or the 
fleet is but a huge joke in time of war. 

When we had that war with Spain we had to buy 102 trans- 
port boats at a cost of $18,000,000—and these were not only 
for the most, part junk to begin with, but the Government 
had to pay any price the owners saw fit to charge, which, you 
may be sure, was devoid of patriotism, but padded with profits. 
There was a loss of 80 percent on the sale of only seven of these 
after the war. , 

It will take an additional fleet of some 400 merchant ships 
io make our navy a workable force in conflict, and nearly as 
many smaller craft should also be available. 

The remedy is in the Government owning or controlling these 
auxiliary ships which in time of war can be of use to the navy, 
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and which in times of peace can be used at a profit in the 
shipping trade with foreign nations. This can be accomplished 
just as the Panama Railroad and Steamship Company is con- 
trolled. The Government owns all the stock in the Panama 
Company, and likewise in the Alaska Railroad Company, which 
are corporations doing business just like any other corporations, 
but under control of Uncle Sam so that rates cannot be ma- 
nipulated. 

Our naval reserve owned outright, or stock of the corporation 
controlled by the Government, would put the American flag 
once more upon the seas, and give an outlet to congested 
American shipments which now are at the mercy of foreign 
shipping companies. More than this, such a fleet would give 
naval training to American seamen and constitute a most excel- 
lent naval reserve with actual experience at sea. Most of our 
seamen now are foreigners. 

The scheme is good. It ought to receive non-partisan sup- 
port. It ought to receive the support of the farmers because 
about 58 percent of all exports consists of farm products, raw 
and manufactured, or in dollars and cents $1,566,000,000 last 
year. Because of inability to obtain reasonable rates on 
foreign-owned ships, and lacking American-owned boats, the 
wharves of shipping centers were congested with farm products 
that could not be shipped. We are at the mercy of other nations 
because we have no merchant marine at a time we most need it. 

REVOLUTIONARY war was fought over 


Sad “Taxation Without Representation.” But 


we still have taxation without representation in all but nine 
states that have already granted women the full ballot. “Taxa- 
tion without representation is tyranny” said our forefathers, 
and because they believed it so vigorously, we have free America 
today—free “for men only.” 

Be the woman ever so well educated or cultured, be her taxes 
ever so high, or the demands upon her husband and sons for 
military purposes ever so cruel to her, she, because of sex, 
cannot vote, while an ignorant foreigner who resides here a 
brief time, with no property to tax, or no intelligence of his 
own to direct his vote, may exercise his right to vote—and he 
generally does—probably against wom-n eiffrage. Is there 
justice in that? It even flavors of tyranny, doesn’t it? 

Three eastern states just recently pushed woman back again 
into the class of minors, imbeciles and Indians—men without 
a vote, by defeating woman suffrage in those states. Shall Iowa 
and other western states follow the lead of the booze-ridden, 
foreign-controlled eastern manufacturing states, and vote down 
amendments admitting women to full citizenship of the highest 
class or shall they follow the lead of sober, righteous Kansas 
and give women the right to vote as well as pay taxes? 

We look for the men on the farms, where thinking is clear 
ind clean, and where justice is granted in large measure, to give 
women their unqualified support at every opportunity, and that 
opportunity comes in Iowa in June, 1916. 


JUSTICE TO WOMEN 


NEEDED, TARIFF COMMISSION 

ie the April issue of 1909 we had an editorial on 
eS Tariff Tinkering which lamented the fact that 
this country was in almost perpetual business turmoil because 
of tinkering with the tariff. That editorial called for a non- 
partisan tariff commission to adjust tariffs with somewhat of 
scientific accuracy, or at least with business efficiency and jus- 
tice. 

The conditions are even worse today because of the great war 
which has disrupted business, and it would be a national 
calamity to throw this country into another political campaign, 
with the tariff as the principal issue. 

We need a non-partisan tariff commission which will adjust 
tariffs with the same thoroness that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission looks into and adjusts railroad rates, 

A non-partisan commission of big men with an appropriation 
of sufficient amount annually provided, with power to investi- 
gate and authority to recommend, can take this whole question 
out of politics and forever free us from a great quantity of politi- 
cal dust which is thrown in every presidential campaign. 

The tariff board which was tried a few years ago was a 
failure, as was intended it should be, because it lacked appro- 
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priations and authority, It was only a make believe and soon 
came to an end. 

The tariff is a sectional matter, not a political affair, and 
therefore becomes the best kind of material for log rolling and 
petty politics in Congress and out. It debauches every member 
who plays the game. 

Much of the time of Congress is taken in the almost perpetual 
debate over the tariff when other matters are pressing which 
the members of Congress do not like to face. It is time to 
stop this child’s play and do the serious business of the nation 
and let a commission adjust the tariff. Demand a tariff com- 
mission now. Agriculture should be, and no doubt would be 
represented upon such a commission but you farmers must 
make sure it is by taking an interest in the matter. 


THE CONTROL OF CONGRESS 
sSDoo HEN our forefathers set up a new govern- 
SSG ment at the close of the Revolutionary war, 
they never intended that the people should have a very large 
part in the control of national affairs, and that spirit has been 
handed down from one Congress to another unto the present 
day. We have the form but not the fact of popular government. 

The country was aroused as never before over the dominating 
control of Congress by Cannon and Aldrich in the palmy days 
of Republican rule. The Democrats raised such a furor that 
both these old party leaders were put out of power by the upris- 
ing of the progressives of both parties. 

Strange to say, with the retirement of Cannon and Aldrich 
from power the people seem to be unaware that now the same 
condition exists in Congress as did under Cannon—but by a 
different system. 

Under a Democratic administration with the Democrats in 
the majority in the House, one might expect a democratic 
legislative body, but not so. The days of Cannon, who was 
supreme ruler of the House as its speaker, are over, but we have 
in their placethe days and powers of the party caucus which has 
Cannonism backed off the boards. 

The majority party caucus ts Congress. Under this system 
the floor leader, who is chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee and Committee on Committees, is substituted in 
place of the House Speaker, as Czar. The few leaders rule 
with the same iron hand under the new system as a few did under 
the old system. 


ABSENTEE LANDLORD PROFITS 
HE State of Texas gave three million acres of 
land to the Capitol Freehold and Investment 
Land Company, Limited, of London, England, in payment for 
the state capitol building. 

On July third this company sold to Frances C, Farwell, 
Hobart C. Chatfield Taylor, and George Findlay 978,055 acres 
of this land for the sum of $4,736,000. Who created this value? 
The Englishmen across the sea? No. The settlers that have 
gone to those counties have created the value that the English- 
men have put in their pockets. They still have about two 
thirds of the original grant of land left which is increasing in 
value as settlers come in. Well, what of it? 





THE CHRISTMAS PACKAGE MAIL 
eae F course the rules of the post office do not apply 
to Christmas parcels only, but because many 
thousand parcels are sent at this season we wish to remind you 
of the rule that every parcel sent by post must contain the 
name and address of the sender in the upper left hand corner, 
preceded by the word “From.” 

Uniess parcels are thus marked they are to be returned to 
sender if known, and properly marked before sending. Have 
your parcels properly marked and save time. 

We can thank Uncle Sam for a parcel post that saves us hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars in express charges at Christmas 
time. 


OUR SUBSCRIBERS’ INFORMATION BUREAU 
Se E wish to be of service to our subscribers 
in the way of giving them information 
along any agricultural lines. If we cannot answer your inquiry 
we try to tell you who can. 
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NE of the great achievements of this century was accom- 
ay recently when a telephone message was sent 
rom Arlington Heights, Virginia, (across from Washing- 
ton) to San Francisco without the use of wires. This message 
was also heard in Honolulu, and the sender’s voice was recog- 
nized, Later the feat was repeated, this time talking to Paris, 
France. The wireless telephone will be developed into a com- 
mercial long range instrument just as useful as the wireless 
telegraph. Next we will be seeing halfway around the world, 
or some seemingly impossible feat as apparently out of the 
question as talking without a wire. 


Pork and Patronage 


U will continually read about ‘“‘pork” and “pork barrel” 
and “patronage” in news from Washington, and some 
of you may not have clearly in mind just what is meant 

op fam expressions. Maybe I can help you, for I shall use 
terms quite freely myself from time to time. 

“Pork” im Congressional parlance is the assortment of 
things your servants in Congress obtain for your district in the 
form of public improvements at — expense. Suppose, for 
instance, you live in a district where there is a stream of fair 
pon ions. Your Congressman plays upon your ibility 

yy making a speech in favor of making that little stream 
navigable. He presents the matter at home first and gets a few 
influential constituents all excited over the prospect of having 
boats play up and down that stream when improved by the 
government. These stool pigeons write letters to him in Con- 
= in support of dredging out the stream to make it navigable. 

le speechifies, presents a bill, and to all appearances things 
are going lovely for his district. But it never comes to any- 
thing. Why? He has traded his “pork” for some political 
favor and his district can wait till he hatches up some other 
scheme to fool the people. 

Some districts do get river or harbor improvements, get 
public buildings, army posts, navy yards, or what not. 2 
are “‘pork” fed to the people to gam votes for the man who gets 
the “pork.” 


The “Pork Barret” 


HE “pork barrel” of Congress is the dozen or more appro- 

priation bills that are presented at every regular session 

of Congress. These appropriation bills provide for the 
payment of regular and necessary expenses of government, 
but they are always loaded with “pork” appropriations, bills 
to pay for these public buildings, ond “enpoovensteae acquired 
for the dear people at home im order to make them solid for 
“his honor” who gets the “‘pork.” 

“Patronage” is different. This is the power of appointment 
which is reserved usually for political purposes. The President 
appoints hundreds of postmasters upon recommendation of 
Senators and Congressmen. ‘They all see that these appoint- 
ments are to strengthen their party, and pay political debts 
and obligations for service to the party in political campaigns. 
“Patronage” also includes the ty appointments of clerks, 
janitors, doorkeepers, etc. “Patronage,” like “pork” is a 
convenient bribe with which to award or punish. e man who 
plays the game of the leaders gets “pork” and “patronage,” 
and he who is a real statesman, asking no favors for his district 
or who opposes this graft, is visited by the wrath of the “system’ 
and gets no favors for himself or his district, and unless the 
people at home are wise he is soon retired to private life, thru 
the misrepresentations of his enemies. 


New Issues Before Congress 
HERE is going to be a grand display of oratory at this 
session of Conan. Every Senator and Congressman will 
want to “save the country” in the debate that will wax 

furious over the question of epee For the time being 

the tariff will be a back number as a means of letting off a sur- 
plus of patriotic oratory. 

Speaking of the tarift_—there’s a move on foot to force Con- 
gress to adopt the commission plan of dealing with the tariff— 


Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 











thus taking it out of politics. A strong organization has been 
formed to bring pressure to bear on Congress to turn tariff 
changes over to a small non i iff commission. This 
has worked well ir regard to the Interstate Commerce Com- 


— oo waa bitterly & wd at _ b pe —— 
prov a great blessing to and the people. 
The rural credits question is bound to come up again. Not 


even the preparedness debate can keep it back. e committee 
has been at work trying to sift the various rural credit bills and 
formulate a new one satisfactory to all interests. 


Throwing a Searchlight on Congress 


NE of the best organizations at work in Washington, but 

= that has ey been a Fe tg is the a 

oters’ League. e purpose of this league is to keep 

an eye on the doings of Congress. Any member of the league 
can know just what his United States senators and his represen- 
tative are doing behind the scenes. You know, or should, that 
many of the fine speeches made on the floors of the House and 
Senate are for home consumption, and many are not made at 


all—just given “leave to print,” and these printed speeches 
are sent out to the people at home, - ey with “applause” 
and “prolonged lause’”’ just as ugh the speeches were 
a delivered. ey were delivered to the post office, that’s 

This Voters’ e just issued a splendid little book on 


“Your Congress” which takes the halo and the rainbow colors 
all off of Congress as a deliberative body of patriotic citizens 
of the highest type! It will issue a monthly bulletin entitled, 
“The Searchlight on Congress.” 

We know too little about the doings of Congress and the 
efforts of this league should he fully appreciated and supported. 


Eavesdropping Stopped on Part y Lines 


VERY rural patron of a telephone line is aware that 
private service has been denied because of the expense of 
running private lines to each patron. The farmer has 

not been any more anxious to use a party line than the city 
patron, yet fortunate indeed is the farmer who is not on one 
line consisting of several farm homes. It remained for a 

young man to file here in the patent office some thirty or more 
patents covering a device that makes it possible for farmers on 
party lines to have private service over the y line and thru 
central to any other phone in the system. Eavesdropping has 
been effectually stopped by this clever device. When this de- 
vice is in gen use, Successful Farming can never again run 
such a cover as it did some two years ago, which showed a 
farmer amused at what he heard over the party line. 


Foreign Government Officials 


HAT would you think of a government that employed 
W men in responsible positions who were not even 
citizens of the government they serve? I was talking 
with a manufacturer of a nearby city recently and he told me 
that this government of ours has in its agricultural department 
seapenaiiin onmiie yees who are so strongly of the hyphenated 
variety of citizenship that they favor interests that are owned 
by ot hyphenated citizens of the same stripe. “And they 
even sent a man to inspect my plant who is not an American 
citizen at all,” he said. “This man does not believe in our 
government, and is very much opposed to it, yet he comes to 
me in the name of the United States, to learn the secrets of 
manufacture—not for the government, I take it, but for com- 
petitors of mine in his own country.” 


CERTAIN United States senator whose political 
strength is more certain than his education, recently 
urged upon a Cabinet officer the appointment of aman for 
an important office. The Cabinet officer, after looking into the 
qualifications of the candidate, wired the senator: “It is charged 
that the appointment of the man you recommend would be an 
act of nepotism.” Immediately the senator wired back: “The 
charge is absurd. Candidate is my brother-in-law.” 
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AN OFFICE FOR 


iF fe Some Useful Articles of Equipment 


By H. L. SPOONER 


HE architect, in 
— a farm 
10use, provides a 
room for an office. And 
why not? Farming is 
now considered a busi- 
ness by most men in 
other business lines, 
and by a great many 
farmers themselves. 
What man in any 
other line of business can dispense with an 
office? Go into any store or other busi- 
ness place and you will find one. Many 
of them are equipped with all kinds of labor-saving devices. 
If men in other lines of business consider an office indispensable, 
why should it not be so considered by the farmer? He often 
has business deals to talk over which require privacy, and he 
should have a private room to which he can retire and not have 
to foree the as members of the family from one of the living 
rooms. But, if this is not possible, he can still have part of a 
room and this should be considered sacred by everyone who 
has no business there. Just how elaborately the office should 
be furnished will depend upon the taste of the owner and upon 
the extent of his operations. There are a number 
of styles of desks and writing tables from which 
to select, but whatever kind is chosen, it should 
have a broad top. This should be big enough 
upon which to place large sheets of paper when 
drawing maps of the farm, for using reference 
books when writing, etc. Plenty of room is 
what is needed. Personally, I do not like a 
roll-top desk as the sides limit the room and ex- 
clude the light. My preference is for a large 
desk with a flat top like a table and a set of 
drawers on either side reaching to the floor. Of 
all kinds of writing tables, the combination book- 
case and writing desk, for practical use, is the 
worst. The desk part is too small to hold any- 
thing but the writing and is not solid enough to 
bear much weight. Next to the desk 
in importance is a filing system for 
letters, ete. There are many kinds of 
filing devices on the market. A special 
drawer for the desk may be ~ ome 
taining a filing system. This is pro- 
bably as convenient as any, and may 
be fitted to any desk having a large 
drawer. If a desk without a large 
drawer is used, the common letter file, 
which may be purchased at any stationery store for twenty-five 
or thirty cents, is very convenient. For those who are doing 
a large amount of correspondence, a filing cabinet would be best. 
Record Books 
It is not necessary for a farmer to have a course in book- 
keeping in order to keep simple accounts. A ledger is the oply 
book really necessary for most farmers. On the left hand page 
are placed all the debit items and on the right hand page all the 
credit items. On the debit side, enter everything, bought for 
that account. On the credit side, enter all sales for the account. 
lhe accompanying illustration shows how this is done. 





(Left hand page.) 











ans Dr 
1914 2 
| 
Apr 28 To 10 hours plowing $4 00 
| | 
29 To 400 pounds phosphate 6.00 
| | 
29 To harrowing, 3 hours = 
May 1 To 1 bushel seed beans | 7\50 
Tee Ss 0 
(Right hand page.) 
Beans Cr. 
191 a “ bet 
== : ee . : = 
July| 25 | By .... Bushels Green Pod Beans | $17.00 
27 By Bushels . ¥ Ks 9 00 








Keep entering the items in this way until the end of the season 
Then add the two sides. If the credit side is the larger, the 
difference between it and the debit side will be the profit. If 
the debit side is the larger, the difference will be the loss. 

If the farmer is doing an extensive business, besides the ledger, 
a journal will be found useful, but its use requires. more of a 
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FARM BUSINESS 


knowledge of bookkeeping. The chief 
difficulty in keeping books is neglecting 
to put down the items as they happen. 
A good plan is to carry a memorandum 
book oad pencil all the time. When away 
from the office, transactions may be noted 
and then drawn off on the lecrer at a more 
convenient time. The main thing is to start 
a system and stick to it foraseason. Then, 
its value will be so apparent that there will 
be no trouble in keeping books thereafter. 

Besides the account books, record 
books for dairy, poultry, etc., will contain 
a lot of valuable information that would 
not have a proper place in the account books. 

A book in which plans for future work are recorded is well 
worth while. Plans are better made in the winter as the farmer 
has more time than at any other time of the year. By doing 
this planning in the winter, he has everything ready when 
working time comes and does not have to spend valuable time 
in planning. The last season’s work is also not so remote as it 
will be later, and if he wishes to profit by last season’s ex- 
»eriences, he will be more in a position to remember them. 

sides planting plans, any other valuable information, obser- 
vations, or suggestions may be written in this 
book. One part may be given to a diary, which 
is a very interesting way of keeping track of a 
season’s work. 

In order that these valuable records may be 
kept safely, a safe is a necessary part of office 
equipment. It is not needed for money unless 
it be temporarily, because every up-to-date 
farmer deposits his money in the bank and pays 
all his bills by check. The stubs of the checks 
then serve as receipts and afford a check to the 
cash account in the ledger. The record books 
are too valuable to be risked to fire, theft, ete. 
The size of the safe will depend upon the number 
of books used. It may be bought for from ten 
dollars up as high as you wish to go. If the 
farmer wishes others to think of him as 
a business man, he will write his letters 
on a typewriter as other business men 
do. It is not difficult to learn to oper- 
ate one. An instruction book comes 
with each machine, and an hour a day 
for one winter will enable an intelligent 
| man to use one, with a fair degree of 
~—— speed, by the touch system. K peed 
typewritten letter has a tone to it that 

is recognized by the business world as a mark of intelligence 
and business judgment. 
Stationery 

Another mark of a business farmer is his stationery. Eve 
other line of business gives a great deal of thought and Pt 
considerable money in getting attractively printed stationery 
before it even begins to do business. It is not necessary to have 
a fussy or fancy letter-head or envelope, but just a common- 
place and effective announcement of a business that is worthy of 
such announcement. The card in the corner of the anvelabe 
should be neat and business-looking. The letter-head may con- 
tain more wording than the envelope card but should contain 
nothing superfluous. Besides marking the farmer as a business 
man, this stationery is also effective as an advertisement of his 
business. By buying & thousand at a time, the neatly printed 
envelopes and letter-heads will cost less than by buying the same 
amount, a tablet and a package of envelopes at a time. Every 
farm should have a name, and this should have a prominent 
place on the letterhead. 

Library 

If the home is small, it may be best to combine the office 
with the library. This should not be done, however, unless 
necessary. The farm home should have a general library and 
a farm library. The latter should be in the office as it is there 
that the farm work will be planned and where it will be the 
most convenient for use. A few well-chosen books are better 
than a large number selected at random. These should include 
books on the different branches of agriculture and on the 
particular crops grown. 

A good dictionary should always be at hand and an encyclo- 
pedia of agriculture will prove beneficial if it can be afforded. 
A neat, inexpensive bookcase should be provided. 

The government and state bulletins, which are free to 
farmers, and which should have a place in every farm library, 
may be arranged in pasteboard boxes. These boxes are then 
stood on end on a shelf in the bcok-case. If agricultural journals 
are kept and filed and a card index made (Continued on page 17 
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Dec., 1915 


THE FOOT-AND-MOUTH SITUATION 


Two Sides of an Important Question 





LPC EUHCDODEO DA EHERODNERD SHORE OHERORENEET EHO 


intelligent discussion of the foot- 

and-mouth disease, we have se- 
cured both sides of the controversy 
for a controversy there has been over 
the handling of the last two out- 
breaks. You can more intelligently 
form your own opinion after sitting 
as a juryman and hearing both sides 
of the case. 

The editor was present at the 
National Dairy Show before quaran- 
tine was ordered. He was also in 
attendance at some of the meetings of 
the exhibitors after quarantine was 
effective. He kept closely in touch 
with the situation until the outbreak 
was supposed to have been sup- 
pressed, and refrained from spread- 
ing the alarm, or in taking either side 
of the controversy for fear no good 
would come of it, and possible harm 
might result. 

The recurrence of the outbreak 
makes it a serious matter. We there- 


li order to give our readers an 








man to wnom the veterinary forces shall be 
subordinate and responsible. 

The Council has for its President, 
Dr. H. B. Favill; Vice President, H 
©. Alexander; Treasurer, Ross A 
Woodhull, and Secretary, W. E. 
Skinner. Directors, beside the officers, 
are W. W. Marsh; M. D. Munn; 
John W. Knobbe; H. B. Osgood ; Geo. 
E. Haskell; J. J. Farrell; Loton Hor- 
ton; C. E. Peck; H. S. Early; W. J 
Kittle; Walter West; and W. C. 
Thomas. 

Our Letter To Mr. Vrooman 

The following correspondence 

speaks for itself: 


Bd 





September 21, 1915 
Hon. Carl Vrooman, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Vrooman: ‘ 

I realize that “heavy lies the head that 
wears the crown,” and that you may not 
want to express yourself very freely on what I 
am about to propound, but do the best you 
can to lead me to the light of truth. 

Successful Farming has a _ responsi- 








fore give space here to both sides so 

you may decide whether to help the government put down this 
disease in its own way, or aid those who are opposing the govern- 
ment methods. We are not attempting to give the sensational 
history of the outbreak. We can only outline the case as it 
stands, and hope that in the conference called November 29-30 
at Chicago, the constructive spirit may prevail, and the future 
be safeguarded. - 

The following statement from the National Dairy Council 
is a sample of how some breeders feel. c 

September 17, 1915. 

The National Dairy Council representing practically all the great branches 
of the industry related to the subject of dairying, feels called upon to arouse 
public sentiment to a realization of the magnitude of questions arising in 
consequence of the outbreak in the United States, in 1914, and again in 1915, 
ot the livestock scourge—the foot-and-mouth disease. 

The outbreak in 1914 assumed proportions amounting truly to a calamity 
to purebred cattle. The repetition of the outbreak in 1915, emphasizing the 
fact that under present conditions of official organization and method, it is 
possible to develop, thru damage to this colossal industry, a national disaster. 

The Council is prepared to cooperate fully with the authorities in their 
effort to stamp out this disease. It is convinced, however, that there are 
grave defects in method, and fundamental lack of comprehension in official 
circles as to the true bearing of these methods upon theindustry. Altho the 
deplorable fact that more than two months elapsed between the time ot the 
outbreak of the disease in 1914 and its official recognition may be accounted for 
by a sense of security born of long freedom from the disease, and by a conse- 
quent unpreparedness to deal with it in an epidemic form, precipitating upon 
the country thereby an enormously costly loss, the Council still maintains 
that this is not an adequate excuse. 

rhere is manifestly grave defect in the organization of the National Bureau 
of Animal Industry, in the organization of the State Livestock Sanitary 
Boards, and in the co-ordination and co-relation of these various official 
forces 

Uhe Dairy Council, while disposed to give full weight from the emergency 
standpoint to the method of slaughter up to the point of its fullest efficiency, 
is deeply impressed with the fact that collateral methods and processes neces- 
sary for limitation of the spread of the disease, are not being wisely nor 
intelligently employed. Criticism in this direction is so widespread that it is 
impossible for the vast army of stock raisers to have confidence in the official! 
handling of this matter. Without confidence of the individuals whose prop- 
erty is at stake, there cannot be that cooperation which is indispensable to 
successful dealing with this most threatening problem. There are many fac- 
tors in this default. The Bureau of Animal Industry and the Local Board, 
not equipped with competent men, veterinarians, and others to deal with 
the situation f experience and lack of fundamental training 
bined, render this branch of the service very untrustworthy. Whereas there 
are many qualified veterinary officers employed, the rank and file is thoroly 
incompetent. Moreover, it is obvious that official supervision at points of 
most crucial importance is not to be depended upon. In proof of this state- 
ment, the Council points out the second outbreak of the disease occurring 
in July, 1915, which is acknowledged by the officials to be due to infected 
hog serum already under suspicion in 1914, and released for distribution by 
For this occurrence, no excuse has been offered, 


are 


Lack o com- 


official sanction in 1915. 
and it seems unlikely that there can be any sufficient excuse. 

Experience during the last year has demonstrated that the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, in its executive branches, is not dominated by a broad and 
comprehensive realization of the factors which enter into a campaign of this 


maguitude 
The Dairy Council, in connection with the other natioral organizations 


reflecting the thought and interest of the country, is prepared io demand, and 
to press, if necessary, thru Congressional! action, thoro re-organization of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, and,in particular, the creation of an Executive 
Chief in that Bureau, who 


shall be the strongest and most available stock 


bility 800,000 strong. Our readers have 
a right to expect us as a leading farm paper to give them the facts regarding 
foot-and-mouth disease. I was in hopes that the disease had been blotted 
out, and that it would be unnecessary for us to discuss it, but now that it has 
broken out afresh, the whole subject of disease control is forced upon this 
country, and as a farm paper we can no longer ignore the disagreeable subject. 

There seems to be two opposing opinions in regard to control of this dread 
disease, those who believe in stamping it out by slaughter and disinfection, 
and those who believe in quarantine. I know the attitude of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry has been that of slaughter, but I was wondering if their 
attitude is as changeless as the law of the Medes and Persians. 

I wish to know what experiments were undertaken with the dairy show 
cattle so long held in quarantine, and if there is any available report of that 
quarantine. Did the government, because of the opportunities for studying 
the disease in quarantine, change its opinion regarding the future methods 
of control of foot-and-mouth disease? Will the slaughter method be con- 
tinued, or will further experiments with the quarantine methods be made? 

I realise the difficulty of a politician or a scientist changing his mind. 
Precedent is a part of his daily diet, but in a matter costing millions of dollars 
to the farmers, precedent ought to give way to a rule of reason as formulated 
upon new discoveries, or practical experiences. Until medicine, or the art of 
healing, or the maintenance of health by sanitation and diet, becomes a 
science as unchanging as the laws of physics or chemistry, there should be no 
precedent so immovable that destruction of livestock or the annulling of hu- 
man rights may go on under the autocratic authority of even the government. 

I am exceedingly anxious to tell the farmers the last word on foot-and- 
mouth disease, so they may meet the government half way, instead of with 
half heartedness or actual hatred and distrust. Many things have happened 
during the past year in which this disease has held this country in terror, 
that are inclined to make anarchists of many good farmers. If they are 
wrong in their attitude we wish to help set them right, and if the government 
hag been wrong in its attitude we hope the matter may be adjusted so as to 
restore confidence in Uncle Sam. 

I do not care so much for state bulletins on titis disease, but I would appre- 
ciate the opinions of those who formulate the government policy in this 
regard, so we may know what to expect in the future. Can I get them? 

Very sincerely yours, 
Successtul Farming, 
AS:CJ Alson Secor, Editor. 
Mr. Vrooman’s Reply 


In due season there came the following reply: 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 
October 11, 1915 


Mr. Alson Secor, Editor, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Dear Mr. Secor: 

Your letter of September 21, I find awaiting me on my return from a tour 
through the Middle West. 

I have given considerable attention to the foot-and-mouth disease in 
Illinois during the past two weeks, having held conferences with numerous 
people on that subject, and having witnessed some animals slaughtered, so 
as to know the exact facts about the situation. I have talked over the situa- 
tion also since my return with Dr. Melvin, Chief of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Dr. Mohler and the Secretary. 

As I understand it, the situation is just this. Continental countries have 
tried for more than a hundred years to stamp out the foot-and-mouth disease 
by the quarantine method. These countries, especially Germany, have much 
stricter and more comprehensive police powers than any that our govern- 
ments—state or national—possess. They have exhausted every resource of 
science and of their paternalistic government in their effort to get rid of this 
disease by the quarantine method, and they have utterly failed. Every other 
country that has ever tried the quarantine method has likewise utterly failed. 
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On the other hand, Great Britain, Ireland and the United States have em- 
ployed the slaughter method, and have succeeded in stamping out the disease 
in a number of instances. Twice before the present outbreak our Department 
in cooperation with the State Livestock Boards, has stamped out the disease 
in this country by means of the slaughter method. We have now succeeded 
in stamping it out in twenty-two states by the use of this method, and the 
disease is still rampant in Illinois, largely because public sentiment there is 
not in sympathy with us, as was manifested by the two court injunctions 
which were issued to prevent us from ridding that state of the disease by the 
method which had proven successful in every other state. 

The issue is a very clear one, and the facts in the case are 30 well established 
that no argument seems to be necessary on the subject. Any advocacy of 
the quarantine method, instead of the slaughter method, from our present 
knowledge of the history of the disease in Europe and in this country, would 
seem to be founded upon sentiment rather than upon a knowledge of the facts 
and a willingness to abide by the plain teachings of those facts. 

It is a heart-breaking business to slaughter a herd and bury it in quick- 
lime, and every such slaughter becomes a tragedy when those animals happen 
to be thorobreds. For a year now I have been searching in vain for some solid 
foundation upon which to base an opinion that it is safe to use the quarantine 
method with blooded livestock. The experience with the dairy herd at 
Chicago, does not furnish, in my opinion, such a foundation. In the first 
place, the expense is perfectly enormous. In the second place, as is now being 
illustrated by the Durand herd, we have no law which will enable us to en- 
force a strict quarantine. And in the third place, the strictest possible 
quarantine that we can devise cannot insure us against the spread of the 
disease. If there is any one lesson that the experience of all Europe teaches, 
it is that the germs of the foot-and-mouth disease overleap all barriers and 
elude the vigilance and the most strenuous efforts of police officers and veteri- 
narians. 

The direct and indirect cost of the present outbreak of hoof-and-mouth 
disease in this country has been enormous, but Jet us not forget that it is 
not costing us any more to stamp out this disease than it costs European 
countries every year to fight their losing fight against it by the quarantine 
method. 

You are at liberty to quote from this statement in part or in toto. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Carl Vrooman, Assistant Secretary. 
A Geod Move 

In a letter announcing the call for a conference on foot-and- 
mouth some of the difficulties met by the government are ac- 
knowledged in the following quotation of part of Mr. Vrooman’s 


letter: 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 


October 15, 1915. 
Editor, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Dear Sir: 

During the recent outbreak of the foot-and-mouth disease, the Government 
had to contend with four extremely serious avoidable difficulties. First, a 
lack of “preparedness” on the part of the Federal, State and local authorities, 
owing to the fact that but few veterinarians experienced with foot-and-mouth 
disease were available to cope with such an extensive outbreak as confronted 
us from the very beginning. Second, a lack of ready money on the part of 
State and Federal governments. Third, lack of proper coordination of efforts 
between Federal, State and local authorities and livestock owners. Fourth, 


- the lack of knowledge on the part of people generally as to the extraordinary 


infectiousneas of this disease. 

It is greatly to be hoped that this scourge will never again break out on 
our continent, but while hoping for the best, the Federal Department of 
Agriculture is already at work preparing to minimize the worst, in case it again 
should fall to our lot. During the past three months, while stamping out the 
last sporadic outbreaks of the disease thruout the country, the Department 
has been busily engaged preparing plans and specifications, down to the 
minutest detail, for promptly combating any future outbreak. 

In the future, it is hoped to take such precautions that no fire department 
will be in greater readiness for instant action when the alarm sounds, than 
will be the Department of Agriculture when the next call comes to do battle 
with the foot-and-mouth disease. Form letters, posters, newspaper articles 
and minute instructions for meeting every possible emergency, are now 
being prepared, so that they may be ready at all times for instant use thruout 
the entire United States upon telegraphic order. 

Se much for our new policy of “preparedness.." * * * %* # 

State officials likewise will be asked to attend the conference for the double 
purpose of throwing what light they can on the various problems under 
discussion, and of learning all they can from other delegates, but they likewise 
must reserve the right to form their own judgment as to the practicability 
of suggestions concerning future administrative state action. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Carl Vrooman, Acting Secretary of Agriculture. 


Finds Fault With Officials 
W. E. Skinner, general manager of the National Dairy Show, 
in regard to the attitude of the state and Federal officers who 
imposed the quarantine of the show cattle, has this to say: 


While the owners of the dairy cattle came from different walks of life, 
from the farmer-breeder to the man of national affairs, yet, from the minute 
the quarantine was imposed the owners of the cattle were treated most 
harshly by the quarantine authorities. Their motives for saving the cattle 
seemed to be impugned, and some of the officers went out of their way in 
assailing the character of the men who owned the cattle, also to belittling 
the value of the herds in the quarantine, and a campaign of discrediting men 
and cattle seemed to be the order of the day from that date to the close of 
the quarantine. There is not a man among the owners of these cattle who 
does not stand high in his community. 

These men, without exception, all felt that they had been enmeshed in 
a net into which they had been drawn thru no fault of their own. False 
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promises were held out to them. They were harassed in every way by rules 
and regulations after their cattle were placed in quarantine. 

Being law-abiding citizens, they accepted the most atrocious rulings, which 
they considered unjust, with great humility, and they have observed regu- 
lations which ordinarily would not be countenanced by free men in this or 
any other country. As an illustration, after the cattle were declared to have 
passed thru the disease safely, without the loss of an adult animal, and all 
traces of the disease seemingly passed from the cattle by December 12th, 
and the owners desired to move their cattle to quarters where they could 
have more freedom and exercise, and at the same time give the herdsmen 
better treatment, most stringent and absurd regulations were imposed, at an 
enormous expense to the owners, which were submitted to in the hope that 
the United States Bureau of Animal Industry officials would add to their 
knowledge of the disease something that would be of value should another 
outbreak ever occur in America. But their sacrifice however, seems to have 
been futile, as shown by the action of the delegates in attendance at a meect- 
ing of the United States Sanitary Board, at Chicago in January, while the 
cattle were still in quarantine at Hawthorne. The doctor in charge of the 
quarantine for the owners, invited the sanitary officials from all of the states, 
who were present at the Sanitary Board meeting, to visit the cattle, and see 
for themselves their splendid condition. The invitation was unceremoniously 
turned down. 2 

At this meeting the chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry and his assistant 
were present and both declined an invitation personally conveyed to go and 
see the cattle. They could have exerted an influence for the benefit of the 
dairy industry at this meeting that would have been helpful to the owners of 
these cattle, had they been of a mind to give to the world any benefit from 
experience that could have been gained by observing these cattle passing 
thru this trouble. The attitude however, of the entire membership of 
the Sanitary Board, at the meeting in Chicago, seemed to be to condemn, 
without a hearing, the entire matter of saving these cattle, which left a 
suspicion in the minds of the owners of the cattle, that the influence of the 
secretary of the United States Sanitary Board, who is an employee of one of 
the large packers of Chicago, was being directed along lines helpful to the 
packers and not in accord with the best interest of the breeders of the country. 
This suspicion seemed to be founded on advantages the packers had thru 
yard quarantines that circumscribed the market for stock that was rather 
forced upon the markets of the country at this particular time. An attempt 
has been made to justify this as an unloading route to minimize money loss 
to the state and Federal governnents, but upon reflection on the part of 
those who understand, it does not leave a good taste. The attempt to des- 
credit the value of the cattle in the dairy show quarantine, and the men who 
saved them, is still continuing in a manner which cannot be understood in 
any other way than persecution. That there should be any question as to 
the health of the dairy cattle when liberated from quarantine on June Ist, 
or as to their being carriers of the disease or liable to reinfect themselves, 
seems hardly possible, because of the most atrocious experiments the cattle 
were subjected to, to determine all of this, and from the fact that when they 
proved safe, removal to their several homes was authorized by the Federal 
authorities, yet upon arrival in some of the states where owned, further 
regulations were imposed. All this laid the matter open to the thought that 
“safety first’ was not the underlying principal involved and the fact that, 
these men have not yet been able to induce the Bureau Chief to render justice 
to the breeding cattle industry by recognizing a higher value of highly bred 
animals over scrub stock, the owners have not yet been refunded the expense 
they were put to in maintaining the quarantine on these cattle, saving to 
the country invaluable breeding stock and much money that would have had 
to be paid out, if the cattle had been killed. 

Just prior to the final release of the cattle, the officers of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry sent three men whom they arbitrarily selected, to Chicago 
to appraise the cattle, so that the Secretary of Agriculture would have a basis 
upon which to refund 50 percent of the expenses to the owners, of main- 
taining the quarantine, provided the dairy value of their cattle exceeded 
the total expense. The three men selected were by no means dairy cattle 
men of national reputation, and they attempted in an impossible manner, to 
arrive at the dairy value of the cattle. To back up their appraisal, the 
Bureau of Animal Industry has attempted thru its own committees to 
establish the fact that the appraisement was reasonable, when the members 
of these committees neither saw the cattle nor their records of performance. 


In a circular of United States artment of iculture 
dated October 5, 1915, Dr. A. D. Melvin Chief of Bureau of 
Animal Industry outlines the policy of the Bureau and gives 
the reason therefore in the following words: 


The Necessity for Eradicating Foot-and-Mouth Disease 

The nature and characteristics of foot-and-mouth disease, together with 
some history of the various outbreaks in this and other countries, are given 
in detail in Farmers’ Bulletin 666, and for this reason will be but lightly 
touched upon in this pamphlet. There are a large numer of the diseases of 
domestic animals, as well as diseases of the human species, which are known 
to be due to the activities of “germs,” minute members of the vegetable 
and animal kingdom, which may not be visible even with the high 
powers of a microscope. Of all these it is doubtful if any is as easily spread 
as is the germ of foot-and-mouth disease. Experience has taught the 
majority of people the infectious nature of many of the more common hu- 
man diseases, such as small-pox, scarlet fever, measles, etc., but a great 
many livestock owners do not realize that the infectious diseases of their 
domestic animals are just as easily communicable. 

Foot-and-mouth disease attacks cattle, hogs, sheep, and goats, and 
sometimes other animals, including the human. The disease is highly infec- 
tious. The germs may be carried on the shoes, clothing, or bodies of per- 
sons; upon the feet or bodies of poultry, birds, dogs, cats, or other animals 
which may have been in the immediate vicinity of afflicted animals; by in- 
sects; by particles of straw or litter which may be carried by the wind; and 
in many other ways. (Continued on page 52 
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\HERE never was a place where 
Christmas time seems so real as the 
farm home. One has to be in sym- 

pathetic touch with nature to see the most 
in the Christmas time. 


This sees the close of another year. I 
don’t know yet how the books will show 
the cash balance of the year to stand. 
But I do know that our account with the 
farm stands better than it did last year. 
We have improved the soil by clover and 
manure. We have a hog tight fence all 
around and the grove and windbreak are 
better. The wet weather gave us lots of 
time for fencing and other repairing. All 
these do not show very big in dollars and 
cents but they help make up the equip- 
ment for bigger returns in the future. 


We are going to think more about saving 
the manure every year. Hauling it direct 
to the field from the stable is a growing 
practice. On level fields it saves most of it. 
Paved feed lots and manure sheds are in 
the future for most of us but, they are 
certainly coming some day. 


Christmas is our home coming holiday. 
No truer celebration of the day could be 
found than the general home gathering of 
our people. It makes all feel happier and 
better to help fill up the old home circle 
again. 

Clover seed seems to be a short crop this 
year. That means that it will be best to 
get the spring supply on hand early. In 
this section it will be very hard to find any 
for sale amongst the neighbors. 


The middle western stock growers are 
clamoring for a change in a om of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry. The present 
officials have bungled the foot and mouth 
outbreak so badly that the stockmen are 
demanding a good business administration. 
There certainly is need for a change some- 
where. The first thing though is to get 
the disease stamped out. 

[t is possible to over persuade men along 
any line. That is a mistake. On every 
hand one hears advice like this, ‘‘Milk 
“Keep dairy cows’’—‘‘Buy some 
good Holsteins or Guernseys.” All this 
is good advice to the right man. But what 
is one man’s meat is another man’s poison. 
Some of us will probably do as well han- 
dling steers or making baby beef. The 
truth is that the fellow who follows a sys- 
tem of general farming is usually the wiser 
man, 


cow 3”’ 


No man has a right to smother out the 
sentimental side of his nature. If you love 
your folks, your home, the woods or the 
prairies it adds to life’s s to cultivate 
that love. Sentiment in one’s life is like 
the color in the picture. It makes life 
livable and lovable. 

Up in the county jail is a fellow laying 
out a fine for selling ‘‘booze’’ illegally. 
There is no mistake in positing a boot- 
legger but what kind of a punishment is 
that? While that men eats the bread of 
enforced idleness the county has to furnish 
food and clothing for the wife and children. 
Such a system is as far behind the times as 
it can get. The earning of his daily bread 
ought to be a part of such a scamp’s 
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This year the man that left his corn crop 
out in the field uncut lost more than the 
one-third that we usually figure. There 
was more feeding value in the stalk and 
less in the ear than usual this year. If 
our short corn crop starts us into a fuller 
use of the stalks, in the end_it will be a 
blessing to the country. 


Soft corn figured on the basis of the dry 
matter it contains has not been a bad feed 
so far this season but with colder weather 
it will be less satisfactory. When it is 
frozen badly it takes too much of the food 
value to thaw it out in the animal. It is 
like burning wood so wet that it takes all 
the heat it makes to burn the rest. 


The Agricultural world suffered a heavy 
loss when Joe Wing died. His writings 
both for periodicals and in his books were 
a source of strength to all the farmers who 
read them. His knowledge of agriculture 
was probably no greater than that of some 
other men of less note. It was the kindli- 
ness of his style that made his writings 
popular and therefore useful. He never 
forgot the finer and better things of life. 


This finishes the most abnormal year 
I believe we ever saw. The winter was 
extremely bad and snowy, the summer 
and fall were both cold and wet. It seems 
as though the year got started off on the 
wrong foot. In spite of this we have no 
right to complain. In fact, we never need 

imble about the weather conditions 
But this year, having been spared from 
war, we can be glad to endure anything else. 


A few years ago, whenever a speaker at 
the institute mentioned protein to us we 
shook our heads at so foreign a word. 
Now every up-to-date farmer in the com- 
munity buys his feed on the basis of its 
digestibility and protein content. The 
day of the hayseed farmer is so far past 
that even the cartoonist has about forgot- 
ten him. We are beginning now to study 
our business better than ever before and it 
is none too soon. On our shoulders rests 
the prosperity of the country. 


“T know who you are, you’re Santa 
Claus’’ was the call of a happy youngster 
to a fur clad old farmer on a street of 
Chicago. That was thesecond time he had 
been mistaken in that way for the good 
Saint of the little folks and it so pleased 
him that he took the little fellow into a 
store and became a real Santa Claus to 
him. Nothing he could say would make} 
the lad believe he had not met the real | 
Santa Claus. Of course a full white beard, | 
a coonskin coat and fur cap were circum- 
stantial evidence but the real proof the 
boy had was the kindly gleam of the old 
gentleman’s face. He got that because 
it happens that he was a real Santa Claus 
tot boless fortunate in his own community. 
Scattered over the country are many fam- 


because their flour barrel was filled or 
warm things to wear furnished by this 
good man. It was that Christmas spirit 
written by deeds in his face that made 
him the Santa Claus of the youngster’s 
imagination. I know no higher compli- 
ment that can be paid a man than this,— 





punishment. 
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Good 


Measure 


Giving extra-good 
value to the buyer pays 
the farmer and it pays 
the store that sells men’s 
clothes. 


That’s why we want 
you to drop in next time 
you're in town and try 
on a Clothcraft suit or 
overcoat. 

We personally stand back 
of the maker’s guaranty— 
we know it represents 69 
years of effort to put more 
and more long-wear value 
into medium-priced clothes 
for men and young men, by 
scientific factory methods. 


There are many fabrics to 
choose from, and we want 
especially to show you 
the Clothcraft Blue Serge 
Specials ‘‘4130” at $18.50, 
and ‘'5130” at $15. 








The Clothcraft Store 


(IN YOUR TOWN) 
CLOTHCRAFT ALL WOOL CLOTHES 


MO #25 kes 


to Wear 
Made by The Joseph & Feiss Company, Cleveland 


























ilies that remember happy Christmas times | | 





Geo. W. Godfrey, Iowa. 
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AN INGENIOUS HOG LOADING 
DEVICE 


In the modern hog barn of a prominent 
breeder of fine Berkshire hogs, a con- 
venient arrangement has been devised by 
which one man may quickly and easily 
load or unload the heaviest hogs. 


An overhead litter and feed carrier | 


system is used for feeding the hogs and 
cleaning the barn. A second litter carrier 
gear, operating on the same track, has 
been fitted with a stout wood crate, in 


place of the regular tub. By means of an | 


endless hand chain this crate may be 
raised and lowered a distance of seven 
feet, making it possible to lower it to the 
floor for loading the hog. He is then 
elevated, pushed along the track, and 
right into the wagon. For unloading the 
process is simply reversed. 

There are other points of interest for 
hog growers in the arrangement and 
equipment of this hog barn. All of the 
pens are of galvanized tubular steel, 
smooth and sanitary, and easily cleaned. 
The feed troughs are built of concrete, in 
order that they may be easily flushed, and 
the pens are floored with creosote blocks. 

These hog pens are kept as clean and 
as free from disagreeable odors as the 
horse and cow stalls, and as a result the 
herd is exceptionally free from disease. 


CLEAN AND OIL THE HARNESS 


Harness should be cleaned at least 
once and where it is used continuously, 
twice each year. It is a good plan to 
clean the farm harness immediately after 
the year’s work is finished in the fall. 
The harness which is kept well cleaned 
and oiled will wear a great deal longer 
and give less trouble than one that is not. 
Moreover, it is more comfortable to the 
horse. 

In the first place the harness should be 
taken entirely apart and all the buckles 
and metal parts removed. The leather 
is then subjected to a thorough washing, 
in rain water if possible, to which has 
been added a handful of good washin 
powder. Thirty minutes soaking wi 
assist greatly in removing the dirt. After 
soaking, lay the straps out on a smooth 
board laid crosswise of the tub or vat 
and scrub with a stiff brush. After wash- 
ing, hang the pieces up to dry, but before 
they are completel , rub them with 
barness blackin which will prevent their 
turning red. When completely dry, take 
a cloth and rub the harness until it takes 
on a polish and always rub the leather 
with the grain. After polishing apply, a 
day or two apart, two coats of neat’s-foot 
oil to which hes been added a little kero- 
sene and a small amount of ‘ampblack. 
Leave the harness hang till dry, but do 
not put it in the sun or too close to 
artificial heat. Sponge it off with castile 
soap and water to prevent gumminess, 
fasten the pieces together and it is ready 
for use. Occasional sponging with soap 
througpen the year will keep it in good 
shape. 


Some are ver itive that the officials 
of the Bureau "| nee Industry are very 
incompetent because they have’ not 
handled the foot-and-mouth situation just 
as the critics would. Read the.article on 
page 12 and see both sides, The problem 
is so big it has two sides, 
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The New 


$795 


COMPLET E 
F. O. B. Findlay, Ohio 














The Most Surprising Car 
Value of the Year 


The new Grant Six is not only surprising value 
among sixes, it is one of the most surprising values 
of the year in comparison with the entire field of 
automobiles. 

It is unusual in size, power, style and efficiency. 
No matter from what standpoint you judge car value, 
you will be quick to give io Six first place when 
you know the Grant. 

Its overhead valve motor of exclusive design gives 
astonishing power and flexibility. 

Owners average: 


900 miles to the gallon of oil. 
20 miles to the gallon of gasoline. 


Some say they get as high as 28 miles to the gallon. 
Tire expense is nominal; repair expense is nominal, and 
the Grant Six will do pe eh at any six can do. 

Before you buy any car get the facts about the 
Grant Six. Write at once for circular and new 
“Appreciation Book.” 

Touring Car, five-passenger - $ 795 


Roadster, three-passenger_ - 795 
Cabriolet, three-passenger - 1025 


GRANT MOTOR COMPANY, Findlay, Ohio 
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== GUARANTEE BOND 
Successful Farming Publishing Company 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


This is to certify that we guarantee to all subscribers to Successful Farming that they will 
receive fair and honest treatment from advertisers in Farming to w announce- 
ments they may reply. In case of dishonest or unfair treatment on the part of any advertiser 
iietockiedon the subscriber th d 

arges are sustai we guarantee to the subscriber that a fair and proper adjustment of the 
matter will be made. When you buy things advertised in Seccentiel Sosutn , either direct 
or through the dealer, you take no chance. Everything advertised in Farming is 


w 
| 
backed by the advertiser and by Successful Farming. 
il i dishonest or unfair dealing on the 
U 





ul Farming, we shall make careful investigation, and if the 


This guarantee constitutes an insurance policy 
ast of any advertiser in ‘arming toward any subscriber to Successf arming. 

only condition that we make is that the unfair dealing be definitely proven and that it 
be reported to us within 30 days from its occurrence so that we may investigate the facts 
this guarantee with your other valuable papers. 





P.S. In order to make ourselves absolutely safe on this bond, we have refused in one 
.00 worth of advertising because we could not afford to place this 
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A TWO-LEGGED DICTIONARY | 





OU said that 
expensive in ient of feeding stuffs. 


What is protein and how can we tell 
how much of it there is in a certain kind 
of feed?” 

The above question came from a promi- 
nent hog grower just as a Professor from 
the experiment station concluded his 
address before an audience of farmers at 
their annual farmers’ institute. The man 
who asked the question had been a suc- 
cessful feeder for years and knew in a 
general way, from experience and observa- 
tion, the relative value of feeds. He saw 
the value of more definite information, if 
such could be obtained, and was deter- 
mined to learn as much as possible of the 
things which might be of value to him in 
his feeding operations. 

“Protein” replied the Professor, “is a 
term used to include the constituents of 
feeding stuffs which contain nitrogen. In 
our discussion of soil fertility, I explained 
at considerable length the meaning of 
nitrogen and its great value in crop pro- 
duction. It is equally valuable and essen- 
tial in the production of animals. Protein 
is a rather complex compound. I might 
tell you the chemical names of the elements 
which compose it but they would soon be 
forgotten. The more important point is 
to know something about the feeds which 
contain most protein and its use in the 
body of the animal.” 

“You said that we couldn’t see nitrogen. 
How about protein? Can it be seen?” 
interrupted an interested listener. 

“Yes, protein can be seen, but perhaps 
not in just the manner you have in mind. 
The white of egg is practically pure pro- 
tein. Likewise, the gluten part of wheat 
which is the part left when wheat is chewed 
until it becomes chewing gum, as we used 
to do when we were boys. These are 
examples of protein, but it is not possible 
to look at wheat or corn or ground feed 
and see how much protein they contain. 
It cannot be seen in a feed.” 

‘‘How, then, can we tell the amount of 
protein in feeds and whether or not we are 

iving our stock enough of it?’’ asked the 
h g raiser who was bent on practical infor- 
mation, 

“By chemical analysis is the only way 
to determine accurately the protein con- 
tent of feeds,” answered the Professor. 
There are laws requiring the manufac- 


turers of commercial feeds or mixed feeds | protein, which, by the way, is about the 
to place upon each bag a label bearing a| same as the percent of protein in bran. 


1aranteed analysis of the contents of the 
ne. Inspectors exercise close supervision 
over feeding stuffs sold within their terri- 
tory and see that goods are properly 
labeled. If you want to still further de- 
termine the composition of a particular 
feeding stuff, you can send a sample to 
your experiment station and have it ana- 
lyzed. 

“The common unmixed feeding stuffs, 
such as corn, oats, wheat, vasiene bhaie of 
hay, bran, shorts, fodder, ensilage, etc., 
have been analyzed many, many times 
and their average composition is definitely 
known. The results of a great many 
analyses have been averaged together 
and arranged in the form of feeding tables. 
These tables give the composition of com- 
mon feeding stuffs with sufficient accuracy 
for all practical purposes. Not all of the 
protein in feeds is digestible but the feeder 
is only interested in knowing the amount 


rotein is the most | 





| or leach out.” 


| 


} 


| 


| 
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‘which are being fatte 





of protein which his animal can obtain 
from a given feed, and, therefore, feeding 
tables ten only the percentage of di- 
gestible protein.” (If you want a copy of 
a table giving the composition of foods 
with directions for calculating balanced 
rations, write us, enclosing a two-cent 
stamp for postage, and we will send you 
one.— Editor.) 

“Does rough feed, like hay and corn 
fodder contain enough protein to amount 
to anything?” was asked. 

“The majority of rough feeds contain a 
comparatively small percentage of protein. 
Timothy hay, for example contains in 
the melabborhood of six percent protein. 
Corn fodder has about four percent pro- 
tein. 

“There is one class of hay, however, 
which is relatively rich in protein and in 
many cases furnishes the most economical 
form in which this valuable nutrient can 
be obtained. I refer to hay made from 
leguminous crops. You all know the value 
of legumes as soil-enrichers. You are 
aware that they take large quantities of 
nitrogen from the air and when the plant 
decays, the nitrogen contained in it is left 
in the soil in such form that it can be 
utilized by other crops. While the nitro- 
gen in a legume is in the plant, it is a part 
of the protein of the plant. As a matter 
of fact, the percent of protein is in direct 
proportion to the percent of nitrogen. 
Any feed which you know to be rich in 
nitrogen you ean rest assured is rich in 
protein. And it works the other way 
around. A feed containing a high per- 
centage of protein, also contains a high 
vercentage of nitrogen and the manure 
ormed when it is fed will be correspond- 
ingly valuable for maintaining the nitrogen 
supply of your soil.” 

*‘When a man buys a rich protein feed 
and feeds it on his farm, he has just the 
same as bought a good fertilizer, hasn’t 
he?” asked one of the prominent dairy- 
men of the country. 

“He certainly has,” replied the Pro- 
fessor, “provided he saves the manure 
with care and gets it upon the land with- 
out permitting all the nitrogen to burn out 


“About how much protein is there in 
alfalfa hay?” was asked. 
“A grade of alfalfa hay contains in 
the neighborhood of thirteen percent of 





he protein content of red clover hay is 
about twelve percent; cowpeas, sixteen | 
percent, provided the peas are well | 
developed but not lost by shattering; and | 
soybeans, about fifteen percent. 

“As a general rule, the majority of the 
— is found in the of a crop, a 

arge portion of it being in the germ itself. 
In the case of the legumes, a relatively 
high percentage of protein is found in the 
leaves.” . 
“ T read in my farm paper that animals 
med do not require 
as much protein as some other kinds. Is 
that correct?” inquired the secretary of 
the meeting. 

“The use of protein in the animal body,” 
explained the Professor, “‘is in the building 
of muscles, bones, tendons, internal or- 
gans, etc, Tt is not used in the production 
of fat. Hence, it is evident that an animal 





which is growing requires more protein to 
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Ea 
in the dollar way’ 
lug ! Scruff! 
T fears no strain in tub or 


on man’s back—this Mayo 
Underwear. 


You notice that in pore eed 
when you rub and. stretch the 
fabric and yank at the seams. 


The good lady notices this on wash- 
day when she 
soaks it, boils it, 
wrings it and 

3 irons it. 
That’s because 
Mayo Underwear 
mis actually—the 
only 50c under- 
wear that’s knit 
in the dollar way. 
**Knit in the dol- 
lar way’’ means a 
fabric with 10 ribs 
to the inch in- 
m stead of 8. 


10 ribs to the inch 

instead of 8 guar- 

antees more elas- 
Bficity, more 

warmth, more 

wear. 

Men’s Single Garments 

50c 


Men's Union Suits 
$1.00 


Boys" Usion Suits 
50c 


Lec., 


More Elasticity 
love Warmth 


12Superiorities12 

. Mayo 10-rib 
fabric. 

. Mayo mule- 
spun yarn 

-Mayo rip- 
proof seams 

. Sleeves and 
legs shaped 
to ht 

. Full-size arm- 
holes 

. Nobinding at 
elbows 


.All edges 
laundry- 
proofed 
Snug - fitting 
collar and 
shoulders 

. Snug-fit cuffs 
and ankles 
Mayo rein- 
forced crotch 

11. Full-size seat 
12. Big, strong 
pearl buttons 


12Superiorities12 


Those who prefer the 
old style 8-rib gar- 
ments will find Mayo 
8-rib Underwear an 
excellent value. 


All dealers have 
Mayo Underwear or 
can very quickly get 
it for you. 


THE MAYO MILLS, Mayopany, N. C. 
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OVERLAND ALUMINUM SHOES 


Sizes 1 te 13 Save Money aod Prevent Sickness 


eight 
same as an all-leather work shoe. 
Will outwear several pairs of leath- 
er, rubber or wood oes. 
No metal touches you. Thick felt 
insole. Comtortable to wear. Keep 
the feet in good condition. Best 
Dan 


by test for all work i iy weather. 
MONFY BACK ff shoes do not 

meet with your approval. Write 

for FREE catalog which shows 

styles, gives prices and tells how to order. A postal brings it. 


OVERLAND SHOE CO. Dept.20 Racine, Wis. 


Our guarantee covers every adver- 
tisement in Successful Farming. 
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supply its needs than an animal which is 
merely laying on fat. The growing animal 
is building muscle, bone, etc., and cannot 
do so to the fullest extent unless it is 
furnished an ample supply of the nutrients 
from which these materials are made. 

“You are all familiar with the fact that 
the majority of children are fond of lean 
meat, but care little or nothing for fat 
meat. until they are practically grown. 
The lean meat, which is the muscle of the 
animal, furnishes the growing child the 
protein that its system craves for building 
its own muscles and bones.” 

“Do grown horses need much protein?” 
was asked. 

“The tissues of a working animal are 
constantly being worn out and material 
must be supplied for repairing them. For 
that reason, it is essential that a working 
horse receive a certain amount of protein 
in his ration, if he is to keep in good condi- 
tion.” 

“Can you tell us about how much pro- 
tein a work horse should receive?” in- 
quired a young man. 

“Tt is not possible to make a general 
statement as to the amount, owing to the 
fact that it varies with the weight of the 
horse and the kind of work he is doing, but 
I can tell you how you can find out. The 
feeding table, to which I have referred, 
will tell you the proper amount of protein 
for a horse doing light work, medium work, 
or heavy work. The figures given in the 
table are for 1000 pounds of horse. It is 
a simple matter to determine from these 
figures the amount for a horse of any given 
weight. For example, if your horse weighs 
1500 pounds, you should feed one and one- 
half times as much as for a 1000 pound 
horse. 





“Milk is relatively rich in protein and 
it is, therefore, essential that cows produc- 
ing milk should receive a ration containing 
a rather high percentage of protein. The 
amount should bear some relation to the 
quantity of milk produced.” 

‘““You have been telling us the kind of 
things we need to know and want to know 
and that means the kind of things we can 
use in our business. And, what is more, 
you are telling them in simple language 
that we can understand. Now, what I 
would like to know is something about 
the other ingredients of feeds, something 
about the part of feed that puts fat on a 
critter after we get his bone and muscle | 
built.” 

The above came from a man near the 





front, whom I had noticed to be excep- 
t ionally interested in the whole discussion. 
In response, the Professor explained and 
answered questions about carbohydrates 
for nearly an hour. That, however, is 
another story and we will have to tell 
about it some other time.—A. H. 8. 


AN OFFICE FOR_FARM BUSINESS 








Continued From Page 
of valuable articles in these papers, they 
will prove exceedingly useful. This means 
some work but it is good work for winter 
evenings. 

I made a box that held the cards nicely, 
and arranged them alphabetically under | 
the proper titles. Cards with projecting | 
edges upon which to write the general 
subjects divide the cards and show at a 
glance where each subject is located. 

To use the index, suppose I wish to find 
all I can on the subject of ““Winter Eggs.”’ 
I take the bunch of cards marked, “‘Poul- 
try,” and turnto the card on which the 
titles begin with E. 1 fellow down through 


the titles and find several titles bearing | § 


on winter eggs. The index tells me just 
where I will find the material needed. This 
is the only practicable way to keep an in- 
dex of your articles so as to know where | 
to find them. You might just as well | 
throw away your magazines as to not have 
them indexed, because nobody has time | 
to look through a hundred or more papers 
to find what he wants. Although it takes 
considerable time to make such an index, 
it pays the business farmer. 






















ARE YOU READY 


FORWINTER? 


Now Is the Time 


ee ET )8|6o 





to go after those minor building jobs — hog 


houses, poultry houses, sheds, feed racks, gates, 
fences, etc.,—before rough weather comes. 


Put your farm in shape for the stormy 
season. 


Protect your stock from wet and cold. 


A building dollar spent in time is 
sure to save you more than nine! 


And when you build, buil 
build tith yo d, d for SERVICE, 


Southern 
Yellow Pine 


“The Wood of Service” 
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the strongest, toughest, stiffest, most durable 
and most economical wood suited to general 
farm building and repairs, indoors and out. 
There’s a lifetime of service in it. 


Get Our Free Building Plans 




















We have architects’ plans, drawn to sca 
with lumber bills ood estimates Fam 5 
for houses, barns, bins, cribs, and many other 
farm Rn gue 5 meg ne fo. Pyne are 
prac valuable farm he and th 

yours FREE for the asking. m Aare: 
", of them your local Southern 
Yellow Pine lumber dealer can tell 
you toa dime what it will cost you 
for any structure, from a hen’s 













FARM GATE 













SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 
668 R interstate Bank Bidg., Now Grieans, Ls. 
Send me FREE your 


nest to an 8-room i Barn end Bin Plans « 
sed mal the coupon today. | geese S| 
Lumber Pointers - e 
Southern Pine Association | wen... ......... 
663 R Inter-State Bank Building, Sewn .. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA, RF.D.. 
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BESSEMER! 


We say the Bessemer Kerosene Engine {s cheapest 


KEROSENE // 
In the long run—because of low running expense. We 


Q 
have a number of tests to prove this, which will be ENGINE 
furnished you upon application. The Bessemer is built as @ 
Kerosene Engine, and is not a converted gasoline type, therefore Oo 
is freer from trouble and repairs. Sizes 2 to 10 H. P. Also 
direct connected to pumps, hoists, lighting plants, etc. Get a lot 
of real facts free by writing today. 

THE BESSEMER GAS ENGINE CO. 

148 Lincoln Ave., Grove City, Pa. 


Those who need more power should use the Bessemer 
Fuel Oil Engine, 15 to 200 H. P. Free catalog “O” 
explains 


















UMPS Like a Shovel! 
Earth Auger. Digs weils, 3. or holes 








any parpose. 
STANDARD WELL BORING OUTFIT 
9,028. well be, ene dos. TE oe ne In-One. Look! A Combination Lifting aad Pulling 
.** , a “ti , — ay Post gt Puller; — Build- 
weile ing Tool; Tire Tool; Cable Maker; Baler; Frat Press; 
Make $20 a day ea Bae Hoist ;Vise, etc. Equal toseparate tools costing $160. More 
at ees eee ; 0 re a ty Nee ge 
Standard Auger Wth jcagr b] J: unnecessary. monstrator le 
Go., 62-7, W. St, Ch ven. Write today for special rial Bldg: indianapolis, fod. 
Benefiel Co., 287-1 industrial Ladianapolis, 
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FILLING THE ICE HOUSE) 


By F. A. BURTON 


8 


= 


SY ca 








O half the >> 

farmers har- -- T . 

vest an ice Y/, J 
crop for summer T)< arctan 
use? If not, why 7 


not? Is it because 
the wives do not 
care for it; or the =" 
young folks do not 





ike ice cream; or fT 
the men are too 
busy at the time: +~ - 
the ice is ready? 
None of these are + 
reasons at all. The 
expense ofthe dJ_ 


house and tools 
need not be great. 
The real deterrent 
reason is more than 
likely just this: At 
some time Mr. Farmer has helped or 
watched the operation where the “boss” 


——+ —-— . 
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has the belief in his head that ice will not | 


keep when laid down flat and has seen the 
numerous turnings, up-endings, revers- 
ings, and then try another cake that is no 


better, and has seen the final result of that | 


layer; one cake up, the next down two or 
three inches, one leaning over leaving a 
big crack to fill with chipped ice or snow, 
and if you force it up straight, a hole 
underneath where it cannot be filled at all. 

He has seen two men work half a day 
with hatchet or ax cutting and fitting 
one layer, and two days on the whole 
house, and has heard this “boss’’ say the 
next summer that “It didn’t keep good 
for all our work. We'll be out right when 
we need it most.” So, Mr. Farmer just 
tells his wife “It’s too much work for 
what we get out of it,”’ and wife runs up 
and down cellar with the milk, butter, 
sauces, left-overs of all kinds, and Mr. 
Farmer wonders why she is wearing out at 
forty. 

Now, I’m going to explain in detail how 
we do it, filling a house every day, when 
the ice is just right; all done in a cold week, 
one man enough in the house, taking the 


ice as fast as it can be hoisted to him with 


a block and tackle, and best of all every 
cake fitting just like it grew there. 
remember this is not theory. 
done this for six or more years. 

Your house should be about twelve 
feet square and eight feet high to the 
eaves. You will want eight or ten inches 
for sawdust all around, leaving space for 
ice ten feet square or a little more. Make 
a frame of one-by-fours just this size, or 
the size of the ice block inside the sawdust. 
Make it in the house leaving two corners 
unnailed so you can get it out the door. 
Brace two corners so it will stand rough 
usage. 
the size you wish your cakes of ice to be, 
figure 1) driving a shingle nail half 
way in at each mark. Twenty-eight by 
twelve inches makes a handy size, both in 
handling and putting in the ice box. Your 
frame is now ready to go to the pond, 

Cutting the Ice 

Begin at one side of pond and next to 
loadipg place. Lay the frame on the ice 
and mark around it, and also mark at each 
nail. You are through with the frame 
for that layer. Use a straight edge and 
mark across on dotted lines. 
ike a chip in top of « 
cutting) at one side of the cake. 
this mark an inch deep and always on the 


se* 


same side, so that when the cake gets to} tached to the house or barn to call the men 
the house the man there can tell which | in from the fields, cider mills in orchards, 


side goes north. 
Now for the sawing. 


house first, then the next to it and so on, 
always remembering that this layer goes 
into the house just as it was in the pond 
before cutting. Unload number one first 





And | 
We have | 


Mark off on each side of this frame | 


With an ax 
ich cake (before | 
Make | 


' Cut and load the | their stalls. 
row which goes into the back end of the | said, the main test for determining what 











g<Nails -~ and if the ice is so 

- re thick that the sled 

2 ! does not hold a 

7 =>-7? whole layer the 

a. * ey next sled will bring 
“" T->--PP it in tun, If b 

ws! o accident you ieenk 

=—" ~TT a cake all to pieces 

aor, 3 | you will have to cut 

‘T a new one to fit 

the space. If just 

! ~~ a corner comes off 

take it along to the 

——- house and drop it 

y, in where it belongs. 

Ta As there is some 

te | danger of the whole 

Jf \\ ice block in the 

aL house spreading in 


summer, one or two 
layers should be put 
in which will break joints with the others. 
If your frame is absolutely square turn it 
one-fourth way round and the cakes will 
break joints. If it is not square a different 
set of marks can be made, none of them 
being closer than three inches to the first 
set, and this layer will bind the whole 
block her so it will not spread. 

Now I have told you only three pam 

ar 


! that you wouldn’t do any way, viz., m 


each cake before cutting, on top, at one 
side; cut and load in order, back side of 
house first; unload from sled in same 
order and put in house just as cut from the 


pond. 


WHAT PASSES ON SALE OF A FARM 

In a decision handed down by the Wis- 
consin supreme court the other day it 
was held that where a farm was sold and 
the seller gave the buyer a bill of sale to 
certain described stock, chickens, imple- 
ments, corn, potatoes, “etc., including 
everything but household furniture,” the | 
bill of sale did not entitle the buyer to | 
claim a pile of lumber which was on the 
place at the time of the sale. The supreme 
court said that the words, “‘ete., includin 
everything but household furniture, 
following a long schedule of articles such 
as generally characterize a farm property, 
in the absence of indications clearly point- 
ing to the contrary, should be read as re- 
ferring to articles of the same general 
kind as those specially named. 

As a general rule, it is held by the courts 
that when a farm is sold without anything 
being said about ownership of fenci 
material which is on the place, and wala 
the seller had intended for use thereon, 
it passes to the buyer as a part of the farm. 
The same principle applies to manure, 
which has been either placed in a heap in 
the barnyard or elsewhere in readiness to 
be hauled out to the fields. In the absence 
of any express reservation of it by the 
seller, it belongs to the buyer. But it has 
been decided that wood which the seller 
previously cut for sale belongs to him. It 
would seem, however, that wood cut for 
use on the place as fuel would go to the 
buyer, unless there is an agreement to 
the contrary. Unless the seller disposes of 
his implements to the buyer, they remain 
his property, of course, but the seller must 
reserve the right to remove such fixtures 
as pumps, tanks, telephones, etc., or they 
will pass to the buyer. The following are 
some of the things which courts have held 
to belong to the farm: kettles set in brick- 
work for cooking stock food, bells at- 


hooks, etc., for tying horses and cows in | 
Apart fr 

passes with a farm is the question whether 
the particular thing has been nailed or 
otherwise secured to the inside or outside 








of a building or to the ground.—A. L, H.S§, 








this great opportunity. It renuires no 
al) abo: 
woe, npbt of there THACTONS 
and if you don't my offer. 
obligation. 
Send Coupon Today for Information 
. ALDRICH, M@r. 
or "3 E. 4th St., St. Paul, Minn. 


Without Ryn! me, tell me how I can geta 
9585 BULL THA K. without cost 
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SANDOW 
Kerosene aL. 
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9% CORDS I IN 10 HOURS 
i 


RUNS 
No 
Backache 
G OF THE WOODS, Saves money and 
backache. Lend te Pune No BT? showing. low 
and LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. First order gets 5 
i Sawing Mach. Co,, B-77 Harrison St., Chicago, Id. 
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Double Cut — 
Capacity. im 

Power Grinder 
—runs with any size engine 
2H.P.up. They will grind ear 
corn and all small grain, fine or 
coarse, Sentontrial. Nomoney 

down. Write forcatalog. 


G. M. Ditto, Box 66 ,Joliet, Ul. 


‘*Try-a-bag’”’ of fertilizer. Our brands 
are soluble and active, and not only in- 








om what has been| crease yield, but improve quality and 


hasten maturity. Agents wanted. Ad- 
dress American Agricultural Chemical 
Co., Cleveland; Cincinnati, Detroit or 


Baltimore. 
We guarantee our ads. Read them. 
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ELECTRIC MOTOR DON’TS 

An electric motor, if properly cared for, | 
will last indefinitely and give jittle or no| 
trouble in operation. Carelessness or 
neglect, however, may necessitate repairs 
and cause the motor to operate unsatis- 
factorily. ‘The following “Don’ts” are 
more important points to be observed in 
the installation, operation and care of 
electric motors. 

Don’t mount the motor on a shaky 
foundation and expect the belt to stay on 
and run without slipping. 

Don’t install the motor so that it will 
not set level. It will tend to repairs and 
a shortening of life. 

Don’t neglect the oil. Make certain 
that the rings are properly feeding the 
bearings. Change the oil at intervals, 
depending upon the service of the motor. 
Failure to observe this rule may result in a | 
ruined bearing. 

Don’t turn the full power into the motor | 
at once, in starting, if a rheostat or con-| 
troller is used. This causes excessive | 
heating, strains belts and machinery, and | 
consumes an abnormal amount of starting 
current. 

Don’t start the motor under load if it 
ean be avoided. It requires excessive 
current and strains the windings. 

Don’t leave the switch in if the motor 
will not start. Open the switch and as- 
certain the trouble. Carelessness in this | 
respect may result in blowing fuses or 
overheating the motor. 

Don’t allow tools or metals to come in 
contact with live parts of the motor, the 
switch, or other apparatus. It may result 
in damages to the apparatus. 

Don’t attempt to make adjustments on | 
the motor, while running. 

Don’t fail to inspect the motor, before | 
starting, to detect the possible presence of 
foreign matter in dangerous proximity to 
the moving parts. 

Don’t neglect, if a direct-current motor 
is used, to clean brushes and commutator, 
if sparking is observed. Also insure a 
proper tension on the brushes. If this 
does not stop thesparking, shift the brushes 
forward or backward until a point is 
found where the sparking ceases. Don’t 
neglect to examine all screws, bolts and 
electrical connections occasionally. A| 
loose fastening or terminal is capable of 
causing a lot of annoyance. 

Don’t allow moisture to reach any part 
of the motor. It may cause a burn-out. 

Don’t allow dust to accumulate on the 
interior portions. Overheating, sparking, 
or short circuiting may result. 

To insure satisfactory operation, the 
motor should be properly installed, care- 
fully started, frequently inspected and 
kept thoroughly clean——John A. Ran- 
dolph. 














ALFALFA FOR SHEEP 


*T would like to ask if alfalfa is too rich 
to feed to sheep in winter. Is alfalfa like 
corn? If so, I was afraid it might cause 
their wool to drop off.” —O. M. B., Mont. 

Ordinarily alfalfa is considered an ex- 
cellent feed for sheep and there is no 
reason to think that it would cause any 
trouble with the wool if fed in reasonable 
quantities. Alfalfa is rich in protein 
and is therefore a muscle, bone and wool 
building feed, while corn is rich in carbo- 
hydrates and is a fattening feed. Given 
in the right proportion, corn and alfalfa 
balance each other nicely. 


The coupon music is not trash. We 
offer you high class music for 5 cents and 
coupon just to get music into your home. 
Every home needs the influence of music. 
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‘gasoline motors 
are equ'pped with Champions. * 
The men who build the bi: 
sellers—Fords, Overlands, Studebaker’s, Maxwells and 85 others specify 





Dependable Spark Plugs 


Our tremendous output—doubled this year as compared with last—enablea 
us to go to extremes of engineering which lesser production would not warrant. 


_ These extremes—of care in the selection of material—of care in the treat- 
ing processes by which we strengthen them for the particular strains which 
they must stand—of care in the accuracy of tooling and fitting of parts—of 
care in the cushioning of contact points where the strains come— 


These are the extremes which give you that dependable aid to ignition 
which Champions alone provide. 


There is a Champion especially designed and constructed to meet 
the exact conditions im y your motor. our dealer wi 
you which one it is and supply your wants. 


Be sure that the name Champion is on the porcelain. 
Champion Priming Plugs Make Winter Starting Easy 

It is not enough simply to enrich your mixture with the dash 
adjustment, or even merely to prime your cylinders, if the day is 
really cold. 

Prime your plugs. 

Then you have your rich mixture right at the ignition point— 
right where your /irst spark can fire it. 

All-in-One Champion is the pet-cock type. 

It is made in various sizes to serve efficiently the various styles 
and types of motors. 

The Champion Guarantee 
Complete satisfaction to the user—free repair, replacement or 
money back. 





Champion Spark Plug Company 
$1.25 501 Avondale Avenue Toledo, Ohio ‘ 
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Prizes Awarded to Western Canada for 
—~ Wheat, Oats, Barley, Alfaita and Grasses 
The winnings of Western Canada at the Soil Products 
a tt, van eans lneectne hele the 
prise ter Wheat and Oats and sweep stake on Alfalfa. 

No less enpertent than the splendid quality of Western Canada’s 
wheat other the excellence of the cattle fed and 
A recent shipment 
market in that city for 


) Western Canada produced in 1915 one-third as much wheat 
as all of the United States, or over 300,000,000 bushels. 


A) ’ Canada in proportion to population has a ter ble 
7», Surplus of wheat this year than any country in the ya at 
present prices you can figure out the revenue forthe producer. 
In Western Canada nd good splendid , OX 
social , perfect climate, and other great attractions, 
is no war tax on land and no conscription, 
illustrated and ask for reduced 
Send pated py mney ! % oe railway 
FRANK W. HEWITT 


202 W. Fifth St. Moines, lowa 
V. BENNETT % 
Room 4 Bee Bidg. Omaha, Nebr. 


" St. Paul, Minn. 
‘anadian Government Agents. 





It will pay you to consult the experts in any line 
you may be interested in, who are advertisers in 
Successful Farming. 
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Double Tread Tires 
Guaranteed for 3500 Miles 


Factory inspected tires with — ye 
ties, bruises and acratches are bought by 
us, and utilized for the best real tire value 
you can buy. We combine each shoe with 
the perfect bead of anotner tire, and thus 
give you a doubly-constructed tread, with 
twelve layers of fabric, and one inch of 
service rubber. 

They will stand u 
service, a8 guaran 


Read these prices and be convinced: 
Ply 9-Ply 

Non-Skid Grey Red 
30x3 $5.00 $5.50 $1.85 $2.05 
30x3% 6.00 7.00 2.20 2.45 
32x3}4 7.00 8.00 2.30 2.55 
33x4 9.00 10.00 3.15 3.50 
Also all sizes up to 3815}. State whether 

clincher, D.” of straight side. 


Address Dept. S. F. 


The Double Tread Tire Co., Inc. 
106 West S2ed St., New York City 


Hn MOCALESUEDONLSEROSTLOLENERECUESORERENNOEDIENNRERUREIENNIOG 


under the hardest 
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Row VORTEE UDELL TELEDTDSRA DETTE) 


Get This FREE 


Magnificent 


Aad the Agency for Your Territory 

Get a Car Free and qualify to make $3000 

so Gitte a and up in the Amtomebie Busi- 
A full details of 


Free = rite quick — before our 
errito; en. me like this 
Besh, t, 


BUSH MOTOR COLLEGE, inc. 


DEPT. 1237 — BUSH BUILDING 
Nerth Clark Strest and Chicago Avenue, Chicage, Wile, 


400.000 farmer Have 
ett aoecame oe 





CENTS A ROD for 
@ %-inch high fence; 
ea for47-in. 


25 Grafted APPLE TREES $1.00 
25 Budded PEACH TREES $1.00 
50 Concord GRAPE VINES $1.00 

Hardy, vigorous stock—guarant eed 
Catalog and 25c due bill free. Wrtte for 
them. FAIRBURY NURSERIES, 
Box R, FAIRBURY, NEBR. 





F lgraia, 

FREE _ Withless power, then any other mill 
ome TRUAL Doesn't warm the fend. Lathe-ceatered 
q may be changed in three minutes. 

Pritaedeena Write te-day fer § 


Mfg. Co. 


109 Main St, Pontiac, Ill. 








FOUR TO SIX TONS OF ALFALFA, 60 to 100 
bushels of corn to the acre, $100 to $500 an acre from 
fruit or truck, opportunities for the stock raiser and 
dairyman, a climate which means two to four crops 
a year, pleasant home locations, ettrestice land 
prices, are things the South offers 
publications and Ax informatior on sy 
Vv. RICHARDS 
is Ind. aed, Com'r, Southern By. 
71m Room 90 Washington, D. 
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EFFICIENCY ON THE FARM 

We have been hearing not a little of the 
efficiency movement in various industries. 
But the greatest benefit of this new idea 
is not so much in what the experts have 
told us.as in the things which we, prompted 
by the spirit of the movement, can dis- 
cover for ourselves. When you begin to 
mentally overhaul every phase of the 

management of your farm, searching for 
leaks i in time ee effort, then you are on 
the way to tangible and economical re- 
sults. 

It is not necessary to engage an expert 
to put a farm on an efficient, scientific 
basis. We have only to get away from 
the idea that the principle is a glittering 
generality. We should go after every phase 
of farm m nt with a microscope, 
rather than with a telescope. To get re- 
sults we must be a believer in tremendous 
trifles. 

For <r omy the first Spe in po 

you get a pail of water for 
the kickin, oe do you go two rods to the well 
or is it in the kitchen? Counting the many 
times your wife or members of your family 
make that two-rod trip, a loss of ten min- 
utes in a day is not an over-estimate. That 
means six ten-hour days lost ina year. In 
other words, you are practicall tigging 
that well every year in wasted 

This efficiency movement was hardly 
under way when your farm buildings were 
constructed. So, you worked a half-hour 
before breakfast and did only half of your 
chores. Could those se - =: ve 
been so arranged that have 
been able to do all your c rote in vin the same 
time? Think it over. Go to the last little 
detail. If you feed even a half-dozen 
rods to stock, think of what it means in a 
year, to say nothing of a life-time. 

When you untie a gate string, think of the 
time that ould be saved in a year if it were 
a simple hook. How do the tools in your 
work shop hang? Can you get each one 
with the least possible effort? Are the 
roads that lead to 4 a fields so laid out 
that you can reach the — number 
of acres by the shortest ? Then, 
there are such things as easily accessible 
feed-bins, troughs that can fastened 
down, barrel carts for carrying water, and 
farm implements of greater capacity. 

But it is useless to particularize. The 
efficiency test is limitless in its application. 
It is your affair and you must find the 
leaks as they exist on your farms. It isim- 
possible for one not on the job to tell you 
what they are. Get the spirit of the effi- 
ciency idea and cut out every useless 
expenditure of time and effort.—D. D. 


AVERAGE eh Soil PRODUC- 


“Can you give me the average per- 
centage of butterfat in the milk produced 
by the various breeds of dairy cattle?’’— 
C. J., Iowa. 

A summary of the data procured from 
various expe riment stations indicates that 
the various breeds arent be Rae in 
the following order as 
percentage of butterfat in ee ee 
Se weeys, 5.35% ; Guernseys, 5. 16%; Devon, 
4.60%; Shorthorn 4.05% »; Brown Swiss, 
ee 3.66%; and Holstein, 

‘his does not indicate that 

in every way superior to 
any other breed, for they do not excel 
in the number of pounds of milk pro- 
Thus a Holstein producing seven 
thousand pounds of 314% milk is worth 
more than a Jersey Boon four 
thousand pounds of 5% milk. The 
| question of the value of a cow from the 
butter maker’s standpoint, liee entirely in 
her ability to produce a la total of 
»ounds butterfat, whether she does it 


3.42%. 


| by producing fewer pounds of rich milk 


or more pounds of milk not so rich. 


Dec., 1915 





oe Size Work 


from the finest wire to 14-inch 
ipe. You have a powerful 
old whether piece is straight or 
tapering. Hendles always i in posi- 
ticn to Ret a good grip with the 


Starrett 
Expansion Pliers $2 


— are easily and quickly adjustable 
'y means of small worm screw. 
Farmers will find 
Starrett Pliers cog of the 
wrenti 
backs of either. 
Fully described i: FREE Catalog 
20 DE “Wrne for s copes ay 
The L. S. Starrett Company 
“The World’s Greatest Tool Makers™ 
Athol, Mass. 











bi 
. gains shows 100 styles and heights of 
Farm Poultry Per enecet money 
qaving, prices. t tells how we make 
wire, why it’s why it lasts longer and why 


Kitselman Fence is the most economical fence to 
buy. Let us convince you of these facts. Write today. 





Save money by using a VIM 1\{ H.P. Farm Motor 
for churning, washin, pumping, separating, spraying, 


=. operate o res, Came, gears or com 
ater autematic positive lubrication - 


ia rn -galy 7, Ibs. 


im Motor Co., 612 Water St., “Sandusky, O. 


Amefica’s Standard Mill, grinds stock feed, table 

corn meal, rye, graham or buckwheat flour. Easy 

he tooperate; lasts a lifetime. Write for ‘Book 
= on Mills” rand 20 dae free srial olen. 

] NORDYKE & MARMON ©O., (Estab. 1851) 

4a 802 Kentucky Avenue Indianapolis, Indiana 
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RESULTS OF SOME EXPERIMENTS 


Last season the following experiments 
were tried out in connection with listing 
corn: 

Three strips of ground were chosen, each 
joining the other, and all being in the same | 
field. One strip was thoroughly disced 
about ten days in advance of the season 
for regular listing and drilling. The second 
strip was given the first listing at the same 
time the first was disced, the lister being 
run at a slightly greater depth than at 
planting time. The third strip of land 
was not molested in any way at the time 
the other two strips were worked, but was 
left lying just as 1t was when the crop of 
corn had een removed from it. 

When it came planting time, the three 
strips were all listed in the usual way, the 
strip that had been listed once, being of | 
course, given the second listing. Planting 
of the corn immediately followed. 

One noticeable fact was at once evident. 
Even at the time of the listing and plant- 
ing. The soil on the two strips that had 
been worked previously, turned up mellow | 
and moist; while that on the strip which | 
had been worked only at the time of plant- 
ing, was dry and cloddy. 

That strip which had been disced before 
planting, really worked finer than the 
one previously listed, as the pulverized 
surface acted as a blanket of dust mulch, | 
yreventing the escape of moisture from | 
below, It also left this fined soil for turn- 
ing under as an ideal subsoil for promoting 
plant growth. 

There also was a most noticeable differ- 
ence in the percent of corn coming up 
in these three strips. That where the 
ground was worked only once, was a very 
thin stand, as the ground was so dry and 
coarse that there was insufficient moisture 
to encourage germination. The stand of 
corn plants was better where the ground 
was double listed, but not yet as good as 
where the land had been’ diseed before 
planting, the supply of moisture being so 
much greater there, the soil mellow and 
fine. 

Another condition which greatly favored 
the double listing and discing previous 
to listing, was seen in the fact that the 
single listing failed to destroy all the 
weeds, many of the pests pushing up be- 
tween the clods. These not only sapped 
the moisture from the soil, but, together 
with the clods, made the first cultivation 
of the corn difficult and inefficient. Over | 
on the other two strips, where the ground 
had been worked before listing and plant- 
ing, the double working of the soil had 

lso kept the weeds back, so that the first 
cultivation given the plants on_ these 
strips was more easily accomplished. 
The ground here, was practically free of 
weeds through the entire season. 

The weather turned dry shortly after 
cultivation was begun on this field, and 
not only was this single listed strip rougher 
and eloddier than the other two, but one 
could stand off on another farm and tell 








by the weeds, to a row, where that strip 
came to. The corn plants shortly began 
to suffer from lack of moisture on the single 
listed strip. Those on the other two strips 
held out well against the action of the 
drouth. I think the yield was fully one- 
third greater where the land was double 
worked before planting, there being very 
little difference in the amount produced 
on that which was double listed and that 
which was disced and then listed, although 
i would favor the discing and listing to 
double listing.—M. C. 








If mistakes are made in filling your 
music or pattern orders let us know. We 
wish to make the correction. 
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Heat your house all over—not in “spots” like this one. 


Why not have safe, pleasant warmth distributed evenly all over 
your house, day and night, all winter long? Every year you do 
without radiator heating you are losing money, for over one-half 
of your house isn’t used, because it is so chilly. You might as well 
cultivate only 10 of your 40 acres of corn—you get an income from 
the corn, so you work the full forty. You can get a fine “happy 
family’ income from an all-over, evenly -heated house by putting 


in an outfit of 

The gains and benefits to wife and 
children are great with IDEAL radia- 
tor heating. Instead of a “‘warm spot” 
right around the stoves in dining room 
and kitchen, you can open the whole 


AWERICAN [DEAL Sissi ies Ss 


RADIATORS BOILERS 
: ‘ : low on moderate days and stronger on 
freezing days; filling the entire home with June-like heat. The family health 
will be better and the doctor’s bills won’t eat into your bank account. 


Your wife will have the use of all the rooms; your children will be happier; no ash-dust, coal 
or dirt; and the fuel money you will save will astonish you be ths big cesuies obeaianae 
No more trouble to run the IDEAL-AMERICAN outfit, warming the whole house, than it is to 
lug and ashes for one stove which heats only one room with unhealthful “‘spotted”’ heat. 
Make yt pad mind to look into the heating pocbariiten at once. Call up the nearest local 
dealer get an estimate for heating your house with an IDEAL Boiler and AMERICAN 
Radiators. It is not necessary to have running water or live near water mains, for the water 
in the boiler and is used over and over again. It is not even necessary to have a base- 
ment for the ID) iler may be placed in a side room or “‘lean-to” and will deliver the 
heat to the radiators just as you want it. 

IDEAL Boilers burn the cheaper local fuels. You have no trouble to get splendid results from 
soft coal, screenings, lignite, wood, — coal, oil, or gas, and putting in the outfit will boost the 
value of your property. You v ave a lifetime of good service from the outfit without any 
necessity of repairs or overhaulings, no annual blackening, storing, etc. 

The IDEAL Boiler will run continuously for 8 to 24 hours without requiring attention, depend- 
ing on severity of the weather and easily attended by one of the young people in the household. 
Folks who have installed IDEAL-AMERICAN heating will never have any other kind and 
that’s as good recommenda- 
tion as we cam give to anyone. 
OLD homes may be heated as 
easily as new ones, for there is 
no tearing out of walls or par- 
titions, or confusion in instal- 
lng IDEAL-AMERICAN 
outfits. Just aseasy to put in, 
in the “‘dead”’ of winter! Safest 
heating known—no fire risk} 


Write a postal-card today to 
—* : . us for our (free) book “‘Ideal 
= Heating” Do this at once 
A No. 020 IDEAL Boiler and 262ft.of and learn all about this 
38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, cost- money-saving and comfort- 
ing theowner $185, wereusedtoheat bringing improvement, with 
this farm house, at which price the which the most successful 
goods can be bought of any reputable, £ h A adi 
competent Fitter. Thisdid notinclude '#'™ Homes, schools, stores, 
cost of labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., churches, etc. wre heated. jome by AMER- 
Don’t put off writing for ICAN Radiators 


which vary according to climatic and 
other conditions. “* Ideal Heating.” Doit now. and IDEAL Boiler. 
Write to 





Any house is 
changed intoa 


Sissi AMBRICANRADIATOR COMPANY »~-32> 
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HE net result of 1915 in the south- 

west has been a large crop of grain 

of rather low grade. This low grade 
is due to the wet weather which damaged 
all small grain both before it was cut and 
while standing in the shocks. Man 
stacks of headed wheat were also spoiled. 
The corn is of good quality in most locali- 
ties although there is some which did not 
ripen fully before frost. 


In many parts of the southwest wheat 
did not suffer from standing exposed to 
the weather in shocks because in those 
localities wheat is never shocked. It is 
cut with headers and goes directly from 
the machine to the stack. Where the 
stacks were well made, headed wheat 
suffered less loss from the weather than 
that cut in any other way. There will be 
no bright, clean oats this season such as 
were produced during the last few dry 
years; there is quantity at the expense of 
quality. 


A limited district in eastern Kansas, 
south of the Kaw river, received the 
largest amount of rain that fell in the West 
during 1915. The writer of these notes 
was so unfortunate as to live almost in the 
center of this heavy rainfall. Up to Oc- 
tober Ist, rainfall at our county seat had 
been almost 63 inches, 12 inches of which 
fell in September. There were but two 
weeks of the growing season in which 
heavy rains did not fall. As a consequence 
the acreage planted to corn was very small 
although all that was planted before May 
15th made good corn. 


It may be thought that all this unculti- 
vated land has grown up heavily with 
weeds but such is not the case. The crab 
grass early made a heavy stand and ih this 
way the weeds could not get a start. All 
the uncultivated land has a big growth of 
grass on it but there are fewer weeds than 
I ever saw here before in a wet season. The 
grass also prevented the washing of the soil 
and a five inch rain which fell here in 
September left no mark in the fields be- 
cause of the heavy sod of grass. 


But if the heavy rainfall cut down the 
acreage of corn and kafir it partly made 
amends for the damage done by putting 
both pastures and meadows in the best 
shape they have been since 1908. The 
five dry seasons which followed that year 
left their mark on our prairie meadows and 
pastures. Many thought this damage 
could never be repaired but to all appear- 
ances our meadows and pastures are now 
as good as ever. The chinch bugs, too, 
have in western phrase, “‘passed in their 
checks.” The few that lived through the 
wet month of July succumbed to the wet- 
test August, Kansas has ever seen. In 
this fashion has the old saying “‘there is no 
great loss without some smail gain” been 
made g 


In boyhood days the time that elapsed 
betweent one’ Christmas and the next 
seemed almost a long lifetime. But after 
the boy grows up and passes his forty-fifth 
birthday one Christrhas is no sooner gone 
than another is at hand. It is then that 
the flight of time begins to worry him and, 
much as he likes the Christmas season, he 
is almost sorry to see Christmas come for 





it notes to him the passing of another 
year. It is safe to say that every man 
and woman who reads these lines and who 
has passed forty-five years is wondering 
where the last twelve months have gone 
and how it has come about that Christmas 
is here in so soon. But for the boys 
and girls the time no doubt seems as long 
as in that forty years season it did to 
us while waiting for the “night before 
Christmas.” 


The writer was born in New England 
where, for long, Christmas was looked upon 
as an invention of the evil one. The 
Puritans had no love for Christmas; it was 
a holiday of the established English church 
and for those holidays the Congregational 

yeople of New England had but little use. 
jut when the writer was a boy those old 
feelings had about passed away and 
Christmas was a regular holiday to us 
little fellows who went to Sunday school 
at the Congregational “‘meeting house.” 
There was always a tree at the meeting 
house the night before Christmas and 
every youngster who attended received 
something, even if that something was 
only a screen cloth sack filled with popcorn 
and candy with an orange to furnish bulk. | § 
I am afraid that the boys and girls of 

today would not feel satisfied with the | 

presents that gave such joy to the young- | 

sters of forty years ago. 





When the writer had for several years 
been acquainted with the real personality 
of Santa Claus his family ty the long 
move from Vermont to Nebraska. The 
sudden transition from the old comfortable 
ways of New England to the raw newness 
of the unsettled prairies of Nebraska was 
nothing to grieve him, however much the 
older members of his family may haye 
missed the green hills and white ho 
of Vermont. The Nebraska prairies 
swarmed with wild fowl of all kinds while 
all over the prairie lay the skeletons of 
buffalo and elk and relics of the Indians 
were to be found on every sightly knoll. 
What boy could have felt lonely under 
such conditions? But when Christmas 
time came it must be confessed that the 
boy often thought of the gathering of his 
former playmates at the meeting house 
and wished in his heart that he could be 
there if only for a day. It was eix years 
before he again saw a Christmas tree, 
however, and by that time he had been 
well weaned from New England ways. 
The old meeting house is a church now and 
old times are gone; no doubt the present 
time is best but it might be hard to con- 
vince many of the ‘‘oldsters” of that fact. 
At any rate, a Merry Christmas to you 
all and may you be as happy as boys used 
to be on that day.—H. C Hatch, Kan. 


EFFICIENT OFFICE HOLDERS 


Some day we may see the need of civil 
service practice in county and city office 
filling. We now select. one for superin- 
tendent of schools, or for road supervisor, 
or county treasurer, or what ‘not who is 
the best politician, and without much, if 
any regard for preparedness for that office. 
We ought. to demand preparation’ for 
public service as we do for school teaching 
or preaching, or medicine or law. 
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This Label! 


It is your guarantee of sup- 
erior quality. that it isin the 
neck band of the work shirt you 
buy. Over 14,000 value-giving 
stores sell the 
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EARTH ROADS IN THE WINTER 


This is the time of year that the earth 
roads are likely to be in the worst condi- 
tion. Especially is this true of those roads 
that were graded or “worked” last fall. 
Road supervisors should realize that the 
worst thing they can do to an earth road 
is to grade it so late in the summer that the 
fall rains and freezing weather come before 
the grade has thoroughly settled. Under 
such conditions the earth is always more 
or less porous; it absorbs moisture and then 
freezes, becoming a quagmire at the very 
— the road-user most wants a passable 
road, 

Given an earth road properly made in 
the spring, that has been compacted by 
traffic and the summer rains, there is no 
reason why it should not go through the 
winter in comparatively good condition. 
This assumes, of course, that some effort 
will be made to maintain the roadway, for 
we cannot expect an earth road to stand 
up under severe winter use without giving 
it some care. I could never under- 
stand why the maintenance feature of 
country roads should be so shamefully 
neglected during cold weather. True, it 

; unpleasant to work at such times; but 
every effort thus expended will be well 
worth while because of the more service- 
ible and satisfactory condition of the road. 

The road-drag is being universally 
adopted as the economical maintenance 
tool for earth roads. It’s use has demon- 
strated the fact that it is possible to have a 
good road made solely of the natural earth. 
Those of you who have used the drag, or 
who have seen the results of its use, know 
that such is the case. But what I want to 
say particularly at this time, is that the 
drag should be used during the winter 
as well as in the summer. 


The thing that damages earth roads is a 
combination of moisture and traffic. In 
the warm months of the year there is v 
little to fear from moisture if the drag is 
used properly. The roadway will be 
muddied, of course; but the mud will not 
be deep, and if dragged, the surface will 
dry smooth and hard. But in winter the 
conditions are different. In the first place, 
the road is not permitted to dry out. 
Instead, we have a precipitation, a freeze, 
a thaw and another freeze. The water is 
prevented from reaching the side ditches 
by ruts made during a temporary warm 
spell, And then when it does thaw, and 
the water cannot get. to the side ditches, 
it soaks into the softened roadway and 
freezes again. Each time the freezing is 
deeper, until a well made earth road may 
be absolutely destroyed by alternate freez- 
ing and thawing. And instead of having 
a few inches of mud on a hard, dry base, 
1s in summer, there is a mass of poro 
disintegrated material that has ions 
the attributes of a real road. 

In my eninion this waste of money and 
ceffort—for such it really is—can easily be 
avoided by using the road drag freely in 
the winter. Your road that goes into cold 
weather in good condition should be care- 
fully watched. When the surface begins 
to thaw, drag it. This enables some of the 
moisture to get away, and insures a 
smoother road surface when it in 
freezes. By repeating this process, ewe 
is no reason why the hightay should not 
be passable during the entire winter. Not 
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Buying the Best Plugs 


AC plugs, because of their superiority shown on comparative tests, 
were adopted for regular equipment 
by these leading manufacturers— 
Oldsmobile 
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There are a few manufacturers, however, hy 
ined | 

who do not use our plugs, such as Ford, ite 
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Overland and Studebaker, but there is an 


A C plug made for each and every motor 
which will give the user greater efficiency and 
a better running car. 


Champion Ignition Co. 
Flint, Michigan 
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The farmer who puts in his spare time painting up his farm 
buildings is a wise farmer. The farmer who finds out what 
is best in paint and uses it is a wiser farmer. 

There is an ingredient which makes paint last longer, 
protect better and improves its quality in every way. That 
ingredient is 


Zinc 


You can get Zine paints ready mixed or you can buy 
Zine paste to mix with lead and colors if you mix your own 
paints. 
Send for list of manufacturers who make Zine paints and our booklet, “Your Move.” i ie 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 4 
Room 452, 55 Wall Street, New York ¥ 























only that, but the road will come out of 
the winter service in first class condition, | 
very little the worse for wear. This sug- 
gestion assumes, of course, that the road- 
iset will not abuse his road, and that he 
had rather travel a smooth road than a 
rough one. In fact, the whole question of 
highway improvement is based on the as- 
sumption that the man who travels the 
> wants to travel a good one. And if 
the good, or I might say, the better, road 
here suggested is not worth the extra 
effort, there is not much use ere 
about the improvement at all—John N. 
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CARE OF CAR AND TIRES 


HEN putting up the 
car for the winter, it 
is of the utmost im- 


W 


portance that everything 
should be clean and free 
from mud, sand, grit, oil, 


grease and moisture. There- 
fore the first thing to be done 
is to give the whole car a 
thoro cleaning. Mud and 
dust, if left on all winter, will 
take the paint off with them when re- 
moved in the spring. When washing be 
careful not to use too great water pres- 
sure. If this is done the mud and grit 
will be driven into the body and the gloss 
will be permanently ruined. A sprinkling 
can filled with tepid water is better than 
the garden hose. But if a hose is used 
tie a sponge onto the nozzle and go over 
the body carefully with the idea in mind 
that it should be washed off rather than 
rubbed off. The grit will scratch and 
grind like emery powder if or across 
the highly polished surface of the car. 
Hold the hose or sprinkler above the 
muddy spot and let the water run down 
the body. This will wash the mud and 
dust off clean and at the same time not 
damage the finish. Rinse with tepid 
water and dry and polish with chamois 
skin. I have seen drivers turn the hose 
on their car with a pressure of fifteen 
pounds or more and then dry it with a 
sponge. 

Clean the dust off of your top with a 
dry brush if possible, but if a cleanser 
of some kind is absolutely necessary, use 
a weak solution of ammonia. Oils of 
amy kind, gasoline included, will spoil 
the fabric. When putting the car away 
be sure that the top is perfectly dry and 
leave it up. This prevents cracking. 

Next polish up the brasses. Get them 
bright and clean and then paint with a 
solution of gasoline in which there has 
been dissolved as much paraffin wax as 
the gasoline will take up. When painted 
onto the brasses the gasoline evaporates 
and leaves a thin film of wax over the 
entire surface of the brass which effectively 
prevents tarnishing. It is wise to grind 
the valves and remove the carbon from 
the cylinders at this time, too. Drain the 
radiator of all water and then pour in afew 
quarts of clean warm water and let this 
run thru. This washes out all the dirty 
water that may remain in the jackets after 
draining and flushes them well. Also 
drain pump and connecting pipes. To 
dry the inside of the water jackets and 
prevent them from rusting during the 
winter, we always start the engine and 
let it run for a minute or two until the 
outside walls are warm to the touch. 
When doing this, however, care should be 
taken not to let the engine run too long 
or too fast as there is danger of over- 
heating. The object is merely to warm 
the walls of the water jackets so the moist- 
ure remaining will evaporate. 

We never drain off the oil as we find 
that tho it may be a little thick by spring, 
it. will prevent rust and that when the en- 
gine is run a little while and gets warmed 
up, the thick oil is sufficiently thinned by 
the heat to be of use again. 

Care of the Tires 

Perhaps the most important thing to 
remember when putting the car up, is 
the proper care of the tires. It is always 
best to remove them. There are several 
reasons why this should be done. If 
allowed to remain on all winter, the 
of the rim that grips the bead of the 
tire will have become much rusted and 
this rust will be apt to eat into the bead 
of the tire and rust it. The result will be 
a blow-out. along the flange when you take 
the car out next spring. Then, too, the 
dampness and sudden changes of tem- 
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perature that accompany the 
thaws and freezing weather 
we have in winter will cause 
the rubber in the tires to 
deteriorate and you will find 
them much weakened the 
next time you use them. 
Again, there is apt to be 
water in the casing which 
has leaked in thru some ir- 
regularity in the flange. If 
|allowed to remain in contact with the 
inner tube all winter, alternately freezing 
and thawing, the tube will be rotten and 
unfit for use by the time you take the 
car out again. So, the safest way is to 
remove the tires for the winter. 

In removing the casings be very careful 
that you do not puncture the inner tube 
with your dismounting tools. The first 
time we laid our car up for the winter we 
went at the casings with a big screw 
driver and a clamp-like affair that was 
warranted to pry off the tires without 
damaging them. When we finally got 
the tires off, we found that among the 
four tubes and casings we had three 
punctured tubes, one being practically 
ruined, and the bead on two of the casings 
was damaged by the clamp having torn it. 
So be very careful that you do not punc- 
ture the tube while prying the bead loose 
from the rim flange. If a tire has not 
been off for a couple of months you will 
quite likely find that the bead of the tire 
has “rusted” fast to the flange. Exercise 
particular care in ing this as it is 
- oe difficult _ tear the — loose 
rom the casing and consequently ruin 
the whole thing. 

The Inner Tubes 

When the tires are off take out the inner 
tubes and wash them well with gasoline. 
If the day is warm the gasoline will 
evaporate before it can injure the rubber, 
but if a cold, damp day, it is better to 
remove the line with wood alcohol. 
When cleaned, look them over and see if 
there are any cuts or chafed spots in them. 
If any are hows: it is best to vulcanize 
them ct once. The ordinary cement 

atch is but a makeshift affair at the 

t as, owing to the fact that it does not 
stretch with the tube, it quickly becomes 
loose and drops off. The vulcanized patch 
becomes part of the tube on which it is 
placed and will last as long as the tube 
itself. You can get a little vulcanizer 
for about a dollar and a half and, as they 
are very simple in operation, you will be 
able to vulecanize your tubes as well as 
they do it at the garage, and it will 
probably cost you no more than a cent or 
two per patch. When using these little 
machines, however, cut out two circular 
pieces of paper the size of the heating 
plates of the vulcanizer and place one on 
either side of the tube to be ope = This 
is to prevent the rubber of the tube from 
coming into direct contact with the hot 
metal of the heating plates as, if the plates 
are not perfectly smooth and clean, the 
rubber might stick tothem. While these 
little vulcanizers are for inner tubes only 

ou can get others of a slightly different 
kind that are for the repairing of casings. 
These cost about twice as much as t. 
others but as you can repair all cuts, 
blisters and other injuries in your casings 
with them, they are well worth the cost. 
Both kinds are simple of operation and 
effective as to results. 

When well looked over and repairs made 
roll the tubes upand put them away. Th 
will probably contain more or less air 
and will be difficult to roll so unscrew the 
valve stem, the little needle-like affair in 
the valve which you press when you want 
to let the air out, and remove it. Then 





lay the tube out flat with the valve at 
the end. Begin at the other end and roll ! 
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CHANGE 
Quit Coffee and Got Well 





A woman’s coffee experience is inter- 
esting. ‘“‘For two weeks at a time I have 
taken no food but skim milk, for solid 
food would ferment and cause such dis- 
tress that I could hardly breathe at times, 
also excrutiating pain and heart palpita- 
tion and all the time I was so nervous 
and restless. 


“From childhood up I had been a cof- 
fee and tea drinker and for the past 20 
years I had been trying different physi- 
cians but could get only temporary re- 
lief. Then I read an article telling how 
some one had been helped by leaving off 
coffee and drinking Postum and it seemed 
80 pleasant just to read about good health 
I decided to try Postum. 


“IT made the change from coffee to 
Postum and there is such a difference 
in me that I don’t feel like the same per- 
son. We all found Postum delicious and 
like it better than coffee. My health 
now is wonderfully good. 


“As soon as I made the shift to Postum 
I got better and now my troubles are 
gone. I am fleshy, my food assimilates, 
the pressure in the chest and palpitation 
are all gone, my bowels are regular, 
have no more stomach trouble and 
my headaches are gone. Remember 
I did not use medicines at all—just left 
off coffee and used Postum steadily.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Postum comes in two forms: 


Postum Cereal—the original form— 
must be well boiled. 15¢ and 25¢ pack- 
ages. 

_Instant Postum—a soluble powder— 
dissolves quickly in a cup of hot water, 
and, with cream and s , makes a de- 
licious beverage instantly. 30c¢ and 50c 
tins. 


Both kinds are equally delicious and 
cost about the same per cup. 


“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 
—sold by Grocers. 


Start a Flour Mill 
Fapalemeital.ce 
Money , 


There's mi flour in smal! towns 
and rural communities. allace & 


Stargis, they cleared §4,628 
onthe. is.6-E. Brackbill, R.¥.D.No. 1, Gap, 
Wooilcott Mill- 


makes 

Mich. Cleared 83.600 in 
t the Barr Oak (Kan.) Mill 
& Elevator Co., $2,500 in eight months with this 
truly marvelous money-making 


-Contained Roller Fleur 
g business within 
blooded man who wan' 
to make money on his investment. Anybody 
can run it without previous 


milli ence. es 
Cities f ef 2% and 60 bbis. 
of as finerolier patent flour 
a day as any mil! can make. 
Write now for our free t!!us- 
trated book, “The Story ofa 
Wonderful Flour Mill,” trial 








FARMER OR FARMEF 


With or auto to call on regul 
Line of Family Medicines, 
with the Bg Shore 7 
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up as tightly as possible. This drives all 
the air out. When all rolled up and empty 
of air, replace the valve stem and wd 
out flat again. This time have the valve 
in the middle pointing up. Begin at each 
end and fold toward the middle. When 
folded, the tube will be a flat bundle with 
the valve in the center. Now bind with a 
couple of rubber bands and put away in 
a cool, dry place where too much light 
will not get at them. Put away in this 
way you will take them out next spring in 
as good condition as when put away. 

Now for the casings. Wash well inside 
and out with gasoline. Remove all oil 
and grease that may be on them. Be 
sure that there is no sand or grit in the 
inside and that there are no foreign sub- 
stances imbedded in the rubber. Clean 
out all cuts, mud boils, sand blisters and 
have repaired at once. And lastly, hang 
up in a cool, dry place where sunlight can- 
not strike them. We keep ours down 
cellar hung on a stout strap suspended 
from the ceiling. A paper over the window 
shuts out the rays of the sun. But if your 
cellar is at all damp it is better to put 
them some place where it is dry. 

Jack the car up and put blocks under it. 
Clean the insides of the rims with sand- 
paper and then give a couple coats of 
enamel or aluminum paint. We use the 
latter as it lasts longer and is not affected 
by heat. Never use shellac or varnishes 
ob any kind for this purpose as the heat 
generated by the tire when running will 
melt either and make them sticky. This 
will cause you great trouble when you 
try to remove a tire for repairs. Now 
cover the car with sheeting of some kind 
to prevent the dust from settling on it 
and the job is done. 

But one thing more: in warm, damp 
weather, such as prevails at the time of 
our usual “January thaw” a car is apt 
to “sweat.’”’? That is, moisture from the 
air will condense on the cold surface of 
the car and if allowed to remain, will 
spot and rust it. This moisture is much 
like dew and is caused by the difference 
in temperature of the warm, moisture- 
laden air and the cold surface of the car. 
There is little danger of it collecting in 
cold weather but when the warm spells 
come it would be wise to watch out for it. 
For know ye that eternal vigilance is the 
price of long life and satisfactory service 
in an automobile. 


THE ART OF READING 

How few perfectly balanced people there 
are inthe world. Take the matter of read- 
ing for instance. There are many who 
swallow without question whatever they 
see in print; many others are scornful of 
everything which does not coincide with 
their own preconceived opinions. As 
with all things, wisdom es the safe 
and sane middle ground. 

At a recent convention where things 

icultural were discussed, a speaker de- 
Chowd that few farmers know how to read 
intelligently. This is a serious indictment 
if true, but still more important is for 
each individual to ask himself if he hap- 
pens to belong to this class. 

To read without prejudice or whim; to 
spot the true and the false when you see it; 
to get at the true mwardness of a propo- 
sition in spite of the motive behind it; 
to glean from your reading the kernels o 
thought which will inform and inspire— 
all this is akin to genius, yet a genius all 
may possess by clear thinking and moral 
courage. 

When we remember that according to 
Emerson “a man can gain a liberal educa- 
tion by reading fifteen minutes every day,”’ 
we see how big an opportunity we have for 
self-culture without going to a university. 
But we must first learn to read without 
being gullible or skeptical, and the main 
lesson is “Discrimination” —to seleet the 

. — and to reject the counterfeit.— 


— ED 
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price and service are right. 





valve; in fact, everything needed 
to make an easy, smooth running 
engine, developing a large surplus 
of power. Will operate on i 
kerosene, natural or artificial gas. 
These engines rated by Univer- 
sity Experts ts; full report of their 
test given in our Engine Catalog. 


Quality—Price—Service 


Two factories at Evansville, a one building each year 
ies as any other factory in the United 
States, the other building over 100 quails day, in odian 
to meet our demand is proof that Sears-Roebuck quality, 


We have fifteen warehouses in different parts of the United 
States (one near you) from which we pCa hee to Beauty 
Buggies and Economy Gasoline Engines. 


Saved $20.00 to $30.00 

Our customers tell us that by 
purchasing their vehicles from us 
they saved from $290.00 to $30.00 
on what they would have paid else- 
where. Because of our splendid 
manufacturing facilities and tre- 
mendous output we are able to give 
you better vehicles at lower prices 
than anyone else. Our American 
Beauty Buggies have won the lead 
on account of high quality and 
low prices. We arc Be mere Poe 
as headquarters for vchicles and 
it will Per ee to send for our 
Special Catalog before ordering 
elsewhere. Sent free on request. 





















You Are Not Treating Your Pocketbook Fairly 
unless you at least write us and ask for our wonderful engine or 
buggy proposition, or both, if you want them. Write today anc our 
proposition will be sent you immediately, postpaid. 
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Good Boots Make Work Light 


Heavy work meme easy if your feet are 
. ear comf 
able, warm hant Ficad Rubber Boot.” 
Millions of farmers Elephant Head Rub- 
ber Boots, because they know they are right. 


Hitch up, drive to d i 
todag, MedoinaMtatin’ “Atwaptlacl ter 
the « by square 


WOONSOCKET RUBBER CO., Woonsocket, R. I. 
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LENGTH OF ALFALFA ROOTS 

The accompanying photograph shows 
a caving bunk of soil along the Missouri 
river in Franklin county, Missouri. Th: 
straw hat near the top and the tin can 
near the bottom of the bank lie among 
alfalfa roots, which have been exposed by 
the crumbling of the bank due to under- 
mining action of the river’s flow. 

Nearly all of these exposed alfalfa roots, 
the main tap roots, are around fourteen 
feet long. Some are a few inches shorter, 
while some are a few inches longer. The 
alfalfa fields here in this river bottom land 
are nearly level, with a permanent water- 
table approximately fourteen feet below 
the surface. The permanent under soil 
water reservoir is relat ively constant, being 
supplied largely by water from the river. 
The mean level of the river is the average 
level of the water-table under the soil. 

The alfalfa fields in this river bottom 
section are from five to fifteen years old. 
In all of the oldest fields where banks have 
caved away or where drainage ditches have 
been dug the alfalfa roots have been found 
to grow down to the permanent water- 
table, approximately fourteen feet. At 
the water-table they stop, but spread out 
with many fibrous feeding roots from the 
central tap root, each large and small 
root apparently pumping up water during 
the growing seasons to feed the leafy parts 
of the plant above the surface. 

These alfalfa fields along the Missouri 
river on the rich, level bottom land yield 
heavy crops of alfalfa hay every year, 
with an average of three cuttings yearly, 
no matter how dry the season may be. 
This is evidence that the alfalfa roots 
derive a perennial supply of moisture from 
the permanent water reservoir some four- 
teen feet below the surface. Of course, 
moisture from this underground store 
rises by capillarity to moisten the soil 
above in dry times and to feed the shorter 
and younger roots. At any rate, the deep 
soil moisture here is always abundant, and 
available for crops like alfalfa that have 
long roots to £O after the water. 

Many real and fictitious stories are told 
of how long alfalfa roots grow, but here is 
concrete evidence that they grow at least 
fourteen feet long. Perhaps they would 
grow longer if the water-table were lower. 

Incidentally, this Missouri river bottom 
land, a large share of which is now in thriv- 
ing alfalfa, is a black gumbo. A Mr. Wil- 
kinson, who owns and farms some of it, 
states that it is the best alfalfa soil in 





|some other crops, being very difficult to 
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Alfalfa roots 14 ft. long in soil along caving bank 
of a stream. 


existence, while it is almost worthless for 


plow and cultivate. He says that one of 
his small fields here was so tough and hard 
to plow that three seasons passed without 
his being able to plow and plant it to any 
crop. Finally one spring he burned the 
weeds from the surface, sowed alfalfa seed 
and simply harrowed the seed in, securing 
an excellent stand, which has resulted in 
heavy yields of hay since the year of seed- 
ing. This particular field, he said, was as 
tough as the hardest rubber and at times 
the soil was so hard that a sharp harrow 
would searcely make marks on the surface, 
yet alfalfa roots during the past ten years 
have forced their way down in this tough 
gumbo soil to a depth of fourteen feet. 

It may be of interest to many to know 
that practically all low, flat, level black 
gumbo soils are ideal for heavy crops of 
alfalfa, and that they seldom need inocula- 
tion. 

The writer as a boy lived at the edge of a 





black gumbo swamp in Lawrence county, 
Illinois. This swamp, and others like it in | 
Illinois, have been drained and reclaimed, | 
being now very productive land. This 
one in Lawrence county is almost as level 
as a floor. The black gumbo soil is about 
ten feet deep, and immediately below it is 
a permanent bed of water in quick-sand. 
Alfalfa roots here grow ten feet long, down 
to the permanent water table.—H. H., Mo. 





The first step in cooperation is to get 
together on some common basis, and it 
remained for Ralph K. Bliss to find that 
a cow testing association formed the best 
kind of a foundation for cooperative effort. 
Read about this wonderful work on page 


54, 


Avoid excitement, treat cows gently and 





be regular in time of milking. 
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THE BORROWER AND THE BANK 

It is strange that so little is known of the 
proper procedure to procure and keep 
credit among people who borrow or who 
at least wish to borrow money. The 
average farmer himself deals largely on a 
credit basis as witness the large number 
of public sales at which from six months 
to one year are given for the purchaser 
to meet his obligation, and of course the 
banks in most cases are called upon to 
handle the notes taken at these sales. 
Often this is good business for both banker 
and farmer but quite as often it is not so 
good for the average buyer. There is 
something enticing about buying on nine 
months or a year’s time without interest 
that sometimes leads to deep water. 
The buyer. finds eventually that he has 
bought too high, crop failure perhaps made 
buying unadvisable, or some of the hun- 
dred and one things that can upset the 
farmer’s calculations, have happened, and 
at the end of nine months he cannot meet 
his obligation. Then he finds that he 
does not know exactly where he can raise 
the money, just what he should do under 
the circumstances, or how best he can 
serve himself and at the same time satisfy 
other parties to the transaction. It is 
often in such instances that men fail to 
keep a clean credit. 

There is a current expression: ‘He 
would pay if he could but he is hard up 
now.” ‘That is somewhat vague. It 
should be a foregone conclusion that 
any man who is engaged in any legitimate 
business or occupation would pay if he 
could. It is far more complimentary to 
a man to pay if he can and if he cannot to 
make arrangements that are satisfying. 
Bankers, especially appreciate this and it 
is a formidable fortification for clean 
credit. When a note is about to come 
due with no funds available with which to 
meet it, it is the wise plan to go to your 
banker and explain the situation. He 
will often grant a renewal in this case that 
would be denied if the note was allowed 
to run over due. In case of a note given 
to a third party, as in the case of a public 
or private sale note, and sold to the bank 
it must be properly endorsed by the 
original holder, and it is also proper to 
consult him regarding the renewal. This 
original holder is of course responsible for 
the face of the note so long as it is not 
paid by the signer. 

Banks absolutely will not do business 
on paper with a man who is lax in his 





Pull Stumps The Easy, Practical Way 


Clear your land the KIRSTIN way—the quick, easy, 
sensible, economical way—the way that has proven prac- 
tical under all conditions. One man handles and operates 


ing of time. 


The Quick-Detachable connections also 
Furthermore, with the KIRSTI 


Clear Over An Acre From One Anchor 


mean a big sav- 
N you can 





the KIRSTIN—NO HORSES RE- 
QUIRED. And yet it is easier for a man 
to use the KIRSTIN—it is LESS and EAS- 
IER WORK than with any other Puller or 
by any other method. The improved dou- 
ble leverage KIRSTIN, the new short lever 
model, stands the extreme tests of the very 
hardest stump pulling. ‘The KIRSTIN'S 
wonderful compound leverage principle 
makes any man master of the tough 
stumps anywhere. In ad- 

6. dition to its practically 





irstin 








No time lost in having to re-set machine 
for every stump—no unwinding cables from 
a heavy drum—no driving round and round— 
no wasted time or effort at all. Just a steady, 
easy, back-and-forth movement of the KIRSTIN 
lever brings stumps out quick and easy. Sm 
trees, hedges, brush, etc.,can be pulled én bunches. 
The KIRSTIN gives you unlimited power. It 
also has surplus strength in every part—and the 
right speed for every need, If you have any 
stumps on your farm 


You Need a KIRSTIN 


Why the KIRSTIN? Because the KIRSTIN is 








unlimited power, the KIRSTIN } 


invented. 


No other stump puller at any price contains a 


similar device. 


\ Changes Speed While Pulling a Stump 
\N 


~ 


keep pulling at the same rate of speed even 
after the stump has broken loose and the | 
hard pull is over. 
of time thatthe KIRSTIN Multiple 
Speed-Changing feature entirely 
overcomes, 


This is a big waste 


value to yourself. Write 


the KIRSTIN Catalogue. 
tains facts about the KIRSTIN Puller, the KIRSTIN Service Bureau and other 
{nvaluable land clearing information. ABSOLUTE PROOF 

the KIRSTIN fs and does all we claim. Trya KIRSTI 
its today—now—tor full details. 


the simplest, most practical, most efficient land clearing device ever 
Lowest first cost—lowest in cost of operation. It weighs 
much less than any other, is agreat deal stronger, and is covered by 


With other machines you The KIRSTIN Iron-Clad Guarantee 


You cannot afford to start to clear your land before you get 


This will be sent you FREE and con- 


that 
on your land—preve 


We'll also send 











Canadian Branch: 
4140 Bruce St., Sault Ste. 
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Easy Starting; No Cranking; Fuel Saving. 


u_can buy a 20 H-P. automobile for $400.00 
. H-P. car for $885.00—nationally advertised 
prices for cars of known high quality, why should _ 
pay $25 to $40 per horse-power, for any single-cylinder 
i Besides the engine, the automobile 





Let me send you 
a WITTE Engine 
to earn its own 
cost, while you 
pay for it. 

ED, H. WITTE. 


Here Are My 
Latest Prices: 


F. O. B. Factory. 








Stationary Engines. 
2 H-P., - $34.95 
3 H-P., . 52.45 
4H-P., . 69.75 
6 HP., ° 97.75 
8 H-P., . 139.65 
12 ™ e 197.00 
16 ‘a ° 279.70 
22 “ ° 359.80 

Portable Engines. 
2 HP., ° $39.95 
3 H-P., ° 60.50 
4HP., e 82.75 
6 H-P., e 127.75 
8 H-P., . 174.65 
12 H-P., ° 237.00 
16 H-P., ° 329.70 
22 be ° 412.30 
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dealings, who allows a security to shoulder 
the burden of debt and who proves to 
possess poor business judgment. Once 
establish a reputation for thi of this 
kind and your credit slate had as well 
be turned to the wall. On the other hand, 
the man who is prompt to settle or to 
renew, who cooperates with the bank in 
his efforts and who regaras them as an 
asset to be carefully considered in all 
business transactions of importance,. in- 
stead of a sort of modern Shylock or 
neccessary infliction upon those who 
borrow, and who is not rash of judgment, 
can secure backing on what is often very 
flimsy collateral. The first consideration 





Wray 


gasoline engine. 
has its transmission, body, radiator, lights, springs, wheels, axles, 
tires and many other parts not required in the gasoline engine. 

Everybody agrees that present auto prices, $20 to $25 per horse- 


power, buy good high-grade cars. It is just as easy to see that less 


than $17.50 per horse-power is enough to pay for high-quality, sta- 


Sent Direct From My Factory 
to User—5-Year Guarantee 


Easy 


My easy-pa 
makes it easy for you to own a WITT 
engine on terms under which the engine 
can earn its own cost while you pay for 
it. Write me your address, and tell me 
the kind of work you have to do, and I 
will send you my most liberal offer. 


mis 
















quantity manufacturing makes the lower automobile prices. 





ent plan of selling, 


My new book 
high-quality engines, and how I can sell them for low JH Seok will make you 
rices. Learn why I use semi-steel castings, with engine bed separa- competent — 
from cylinder; vertical valves; f pistons; automobile Guy engine correc 
ignition; safety spark-shift for easy and safe sand 30 other ly, and enable you 
features, without which no engine is now of the quality. to select your en- 
Write ms today at my nearest office. ny 7 emer 
Ed. H. Witte, Witte Engine Works, § yieier vow ever 
1619 Oakland Avenue, MANSAS CITY, MO. not, 
1619 Empire Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Large 
My large quantity manufacturing makes my low prices—that and my 
small cost of selling—direct-from-factory-to-user. 


Terms Lower Prices 


I will undertake to prove that my 
engines, at less than $17.50 per horse- 
power, are worth most to have for any farm or 
ee More money for any engine, will not 
do the work for less cost, and thatis, really, the 
deciding test. Let me send you my evidence to 

that a WITTE engine will Fp work in 
the highest-quality kind of way, ata big sav- 
ing in cost for you. 































Please est and engi 
to Jadoo Eee, and tell me, without any obligation on m 


Postoffice... .. ...00+ +++ 


finest ine book, ““How 


engine, if I should 











of the borrower should be his own re | 


tation for fairness and honesty. His 
security is of secondary importance to 
his own attitude.—W. C. 8., Ind. 


PROPERTY EXEMPTION 


“Can the wages, horse, or cow of a/A 


minor who is working for a neighbor be 
taken by his father’s creditots? How 
many cows and horses can a man have 
that cannot be attached? Can a man 
borrow money on his wife’s cows and can 
they be taken for his debt?”’-F.C.H., Wash. 


is entitled to claim exempt two cows and 
their calves and a team of horses or 
mules. A husband cannot borrow money 
on his wife’s property without her consent, 
and her property is not subject to seizure 
to satisfy his debt unless she has volun- 
tarily mortgaged it for that purpose.— 
A. L. H. 8. 


The only person who can afford to be 
dead sure @. is right in his conslusions, is 
the scientist who knows what he is talking 
about. Science never varies, no matter 
what men may do or say. Unscientific 





e answer to the first question is no. 
Under the laws of Washington a debtor | 


questions remain open for debate, and the 
other man may be as near right as you are. 
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HANDLING THE MILK GOAT 

“We are compelled to supply goat's 
milk for our baby. About a month ago 
we bought a Swedish goat two years old 
which had been fresh three months. Now 
she is going dry. Is there anything we can 
do to keep her in milk? We have been 
milking her at odd times. We have been 

iving her timothy hay and corn. How 
ina will it be after she is bred before she 
freshens?’’—Mrs. H. G. G., Pa. 

The fact that the goat is milked at odd 
times and only a small amount at each 
milking probably tends to dry her off. If 
she could be milked at regular periods 


However, the fact that the plants will con- 
tinue bearing until frost. 
pensates for this. The Progressive is one 
of the best varieties. It is a cross from 
the Senator Dunlap which is one of the 
most popular of the old varieties and is 
much like the Senator in size and quality. 
Strawberry growers would do well to su 
ply themselves with at least a few of the 
plants of this new strawberry. are 
a number of named varieties. 


REDUCING A SILO 
“We have an eaghteen foot silo erected 





through the day and at the same time 
every day, it would probably keep her 
from drying up 80 soon. In place of the 
timothy hay, this animal should be receiv- 
ing clover, alfalfa or other legume hay in 
connection with the corn. A _ small 
amount of oilmeal or cottonseed meal in 
the ration would also help. If she can be 
wrovided with roota of some kind such as 
omeey or carrota, better results will no 
doubt be obtained. The gestation period 
in a goat covers five months. For aed 
tion concerning milch goats, write to J. C. 
Darst, Dayton, Ohio, Secretary of the 
American Milch Goat Records Association. 


ACORNS FOR POULTRY 

“We have lots of nice big acorns here on 
our place and no hogs at present. Is there 
any way by which I could feed them to 
my chickens? I feed cracked walnuts to 
my chickens every other day during the 
winter and get lots of eggs.—Mrs. A. H. L.., | 
Mo. 

We have never seen a discussion by a 
practical poultryman on the advisability 
of feeding acorns or nuts of any kind to 
laying hens, but during the last season | 
an amateur poultryman of our acquain- 
tance has been feeding crushed raw 
acorns to his laying hens with excellent 
results. The acorns were raked up and 
cracked open by laying them on a hard 
floor and pounding with a hammer or maul. 
Roasting the acorns does not seem to be at 
all necessary. From this experience which 
came under our observation, we do not 
hesitate to recommend the feeding of 
acorns to poultry. 

MANURE MADE WITH SHAVINGS 

“Ts it good policy to use manure made 
with shavings as litter? Would it do any 
damage to the land?’”’—M. J. B., Wis. 

Shavings of themselves have little or no 
fertilizing value and if applied too thickly 
to the ground, would doubtless have a 
bad physical effect. The manure which is 
absorbed by wood shavings, is of course, 
as good for fertilizer as any other manure, 
but since shavings do not disintegrate 
readily, manure made with shavings as 
bedding, should not be applied too heavily. 








EVERBEARING STRAWBERRIES 
Can you give me any information in 
regard to the Everbearing strawberries? 
I have heard a great deal about them but 
some of the reports are not very satis- 
factory. - What is your opinion of these 
berries?”—M. A. C., Me. 

We have made something of a study of 
the Everbearing strawberry for the last 
two or three seasons. There has been a 
continual improvement from the time the 
Everbearing was first propagated and dur- 
ing the last few seasons, such progress 
was made as to lead us to believe that this 
variety is now entirely practical for the 
ordinary grower. The Everbearing doubt- 
less requires a little more careful attention 
than ordinary variccies and does not bear 











' trout culture? Of, if you are unable to do 


several years which is now too large 
for our needs. Is there any way that it can 
be made smaller? It is a stave silo.”— 
A. W., Ohio. 

Wooden stave silos may be cut down to 
a smaller size if desired and the manufac- 
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CREAM OF TARTAR 
“What is cream of tartar made from 
isonous as some people claim?” 
—R. L., So. Dak. 

Cream of tartar is an extract of grapes 
and is usually found as an impurity i: 
wine. The cream of tartar gathers on th: 
edges of wine casks and similar places i: 
a powdered or crystallized form. Th: 
commercial preparation of cream of tartar 
| consists in extracting the raw materia! 
from grapes and putting it in a pure and 
re form. It is used in the manufac- 
ture of baking powder and by some house- 
wives in certain kinds of baking. It is 
not usually designated as a poison, but 
large quantities of it would doubtless b: 
injurious to humans, if taken alon 

en used in baking powder or in con- 
nection with soda, it is harmless, owing 
to the fact that the acid is neutralized 
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turers of silos of this type can furnish the | and the entire substance is changed before 
specifications for the reduction. All that! entering the body. 


is necessary generally is to take out a cer- 
tain number of staves and to remove a 
certain number of lengths of the rods. 


It may be necessary to have the rods cut | B runs close to house of A. : 
roper length by a local! farm surveyed lately and now claims that 
» work cannot be done on/ the line is where A has his house. 


down to the 
blacksmith if t 
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the farm. It is an easy matter to reduce; he compel A to move his hou 


LINE FENCE CONTROVERSY 
‘The line fence between farms of A and 
B had his 


Can 
a??? 


se. 


the size of a wooden silo on reconstruc-;| A. D. P., Il. 


tion. Farmers desiring to do this should 


If the fence has been treated by the 


correspond with the maker of the silo to! owners of the two pieces of land for 


be made smaller. 
TANNING RABBIT SKINS 

“We always kill a number of rabbits 
every winter and would like to know if 
there is any way by which we could tan 
their skins and keep them from becoming 
stiff?” —C. W. J., Wyo. 

Tack the rabbit skins to a board, 
stretching them in every direction. Dis- 
solve two ounces of alum in a pint of warm 
water and wet the flesh side of the skins 
at short intervals for three days. When 
quite dry, take out the tacks, roll the 
hide up loosely the long way and draw it 
backward and forward thrua large ring un- 
til it is soft Jand pliable, then roll it cross- 
wise of the hide and repeat the operation. 

TROUT CULTURE 
“Can you give me any information on 


this, can you tell me where I can get such 
information?’’—H. 8. 8., Wash 

It would be out of the question for us to 
attempt in our limited space anything like 
a complete discussion of trout culture. 
There are several chapters in Meehan’s 
“Fish Culture” on the subject, and the 
matter is gone into thoroly. We can 
send this book to any address for $1.05 
postpaid. The United States Government 
and many of the individual states are 
doing a great amount of practical work in 
promoting the propagation of fish in our 
lakes and streams. Write to the U. 8S. 
Bureau of Fisheries, Washington, D.C., for 


information and suggestions along this line. 


FRESHENING THE DAIRY COW 

“At what time after a cow freshens 
should she be bred again?’’—W. F., Colo. 

Under ordinary circumstances a cow 
should be bred at from ten to fourteen 
weeks after dropping her calf. This 
causes her to come fresh regularly once 
every twelve months. If, however, it 
is desired to hold the cow over for either 
spring or fall calving, breeding may be 
delayed from one to eight or nine months 
as is necessary. The best policy is to 
have the cows freshen once a year, giving 
them a rest of from four to ten. weeks 


twenty years or more as being the true 
boundary line, neither can change it now 
without the consent of the other, although 
it may not have been the true boundary 
line.—A. L. H. 8. 


DISINHERITANCE 
“A married couple have three daughters 
and two sons. The three daughters and 
one son are all at home, unmarried. The 
son has worked for seven years on the 
farm. The other son after working five 
ears ran away from home and married. 
n case the couple die without leaving a 
will is the married son entitled to ‘an 
equal 7 T D ier his brother and sisters?” 
.» Mich. 
Yes. He can only be disimherited by 
will.—A. L. H. 8. 


STORING SEED CORN 
“At the present time my seed corn 
icked this tall is hanging in the wash 

use, where I am drying it by artificial 
heat. Where can I store it after it is dried? 
I cannot keep it in the wash house on 
account of the steam and moisture on 
wash days.”—A. F. R., Iowa. 

After the seed corn is thoroly dried, 
it may be hung in the hay mow, the attic 
of the house or in any other similar place. 
If it is poepetly dried, freezing weather will 
not hurt it. It would bea idea to 
store the seed corn on one of the seed corn 
racks which are now on the market and 
often advertised. This keeps the corn in 
the best possible shape and away from 


mice. 


WHEN A NOTE IS OUTLAWED 

“I hold a promissory note given for 
one day after date (with security). For 
how long may I hold it before it legally 
expires and will a payment received renew 
it again and for how long?’’—C. P., Pa. 

Under the laws of Pennsylvania the note 
will outlaw after it has remained due 
and unpaid for six years. After a note 
has been outlawed a partial payment upon 
it or a written acknowledgment of the 
debt. with a promise to pay will renew it 
for an additional six years, but, if pos- 





prior to calving 





sible, a new note should be taken.— 


|A.L. H.8 
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SOME COSTLY OBSTACLES 





HE amount o 

H waste land or 

untillable land 
is given careful atten- 
tion when a man is 
considering a farm 
with a view to pur- 
chasing it. A pros- 
pective purchaser 
usually goes further 
if seriously interest 
and estimates the 
number of acres 
which are at present 
unproductive but 
which could profit- 
ably be made tillable. 

Thousands of own- 
ers whose farms have 
been in their sion for many years 
might profitably d devote some time to a 
study of the possibilities of that portion of 
their farm which has produ little or 
nothing. 

After a man has owned a farm for a 
number of years and has always been ac- 
customed to look upon certain portions of 
it as waste land, or at least not fit for the 
growth of cultivated cro there is a 
strong tendency for the idea to become 
fixed. He is inclined to forget that a com- 
paratively small amount of labor will 
often change untillable or waste land into 
land which can be cultivated and that such 
virgin soil is usually the most productive 
portion of the farm for a number of years. 

Scrub trees or the stumps remaining 
from a partial clearing of the land are 
often the obstacles in the way of cultiva- 
tion. Many times they are sufficiently 
scattered to permit the growth of grass 
between them and the owner restscontent 
in the thought that he is obtaining a cer- 
tain amount of pasture from the land. 
While it is true that a good permanent or 
bluegrass pasture is profitable on many 
farms, it is also true that the most econ- 
omical management of the farm demands 
that the pasture be rotated as well as other 
crops, tho less frequently. The only kind 
of a crop rotation worthy of the name pro- 
vides for the growing alternately of soil 
improving and soil exhausting crops. If 
one portion of the farm is permitted to re- 
main continuously im crops which tend to 
build up fertility, it is evident that other 
portions must produce more than their 
~— share of soil exhausting crops. An 

a of land which, on account of stumps, 
rae lack of drainage, or for other reasons, 
does not take its regular place in the sys- 
tem of farming practiced, must necessarily 
exert an effect upon the entire farm. 

Less Expense, More Return 

Even though it is possible to obtain a 
part of a crop from the land by working 
among the stumps and roots, the profit is 
usually small, if there is any at all. The 
fact that the soil cannot be thoroly pre- 
pared and cultivated results in a yield co- 
siderably below what it might be if the 
fertility of the soil could be fully utilized. 
The time consumed in working around 
stumps, together, with the loss due to 
broken tools, machinery, harness, ete., 
constitute an item of sufficient proportions 
that it cannot be overlooked. 

The loss of crop incident to idle land 
and partial yields from imperfectly cleared 
land, together with the other expense con- 
nected with such land, may have been 
justifiable when land was cheap and when 
it was a laborious and sometimes almost 
impossible operation to remove stumps 
scrub trees, and bushes. A few years ago 
it was thought necessary for a stump to 
remain in the ground until a large portion 
of its roots had rotted and it was then 
removed by dint of much hard digging 
and prying and perhaps the use of one or 
more horses. By oe ok methods which 
employ the enormous power of a stump 





puller or the explos- 


1ve force of oe 
stum 


rapi 
omically at any time 
that it is desired to 
clear the land. By 
the same means 
bushes and sprouts 
can be removed, the 
hand rubbing of 
which lingers as an 
unpleasant memory 
in the mind of 
tically everyone who 
has to clear 
a piece of land. 
An estimate as to 
the cost, of removing 
stumps would be of but little value, owing 
to the fact that the cost depends to so 
great an extent upon the size, variety of 
wood, nature of the soil, etc. Likewise 
the immediate return to be realized from 
thoroly clearing a piece of land must 
necessarily vary widely. -With an outfit 
of moderate cost and two or three men it 
is not unusual to remove one hundred or 
more stumps per day. The returns may 
amount to the entire income from an area 
of fertile, virgin soil. 

The prices of land and labor have 
reached a point where no man can afford 
to permit easily removable obstacles to 
occupy his time or land. Stumps in 
cultivated fields are expensive luxuries 
and exert an influence upon the economic 
management of the entire farm in case 
they prevent the cultivation of a portion 
which could otherwise be cultivated. 

Take a survey of your farm at intervals 
and see if there are not a few acres which 
have been classed as non-tillable and which 
could profitably be made to share the bur- 
a. w producing cultivated crops.— 


INSURANCE OF TRADE PROPERTY 
The North Sea is not more nearly full of 
submarines and mines to blow up an 
enemy’s vessel than the average insurance 
policy is full of ee a d ed 
the insurer, who pre the contract 
chances of avoiding lability in case of 
loss. And since the courts must leave 
sane people to make their own contracts, 
merely interpreting the agreements when 
pone A arises, it often happens that an 
insured person unwittingly loses the 
benefit of his insurance by disregarding 
some clause in fine print in his policy. 

Warning is suggested by a recent deci- 
sion of the Oklahoma Supreme ci) fl 
wherein a policy insuring an automobile 
against fire was declared to be void after 
loss had occurred because, whereas the 
policy stated that the car would not be 
used for carrying passengers for hire, it 
was 80 used. 

An additional defense was successfully 
asserted by the insurance company on the 
ground that the owner of the car verbally 
represented in obtaining the insurance that 
the car would not be used for delivery 
purposes, but merely for pleasure, and that 
it was used for delivery of goods as well 
as for transportation of passengers for | oad 
hire. 

Moral: When you insure pro  T 
read your policy and remember that if 
you violate any of its conditions or any | 
the re yresentations you may have made | Pig 
verbally in obtaining the insurance you 
are a? to bear the loss of your property. 
—A. L. H. 8. 

Local control in road building means a 
good patch where the officials are up-to- 
date, and a poor stretch where une local 
authorities are slack in their read work— 
and the poor stretches of road make the 
good stretches useless. 
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Write for information stat- : 
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Our prices on heavy red guaranteed : 
inner tubes will be interesting. : 
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SOME POINTS ABOUT SUDAN 
CRASS 


I find that Sudan grass will grow on al- 
most any kind of land where cane. corn, 
kafir, etc., will grow 

We have been warned not to plant Su- 
dan grass till the ground is thoroughly 
warmed in the spring, but it has proved 
a very hardy seed with me, germinating 
and doing nicely when planted early in the 
spring, even earlier than corn. 

We also have been advised that north- 
ern grown seed is better adapted to corn- 
belt sections than southern grown seed. 
I have tried both, and the only difference 
I could see, was in the price I paid for the 
seed—$1 per pound for the northern 
grown; 50 cents per pound for the southern 
grown. 

I have found that Sudan grass will yield 
profitably almost any way you w ant to 

plant it, provided you get the seed covered 

: ith about a half-inch of good dirt. That 
which is planted in rows, like corn, with 
the seed dropped about six or eight inches 
apart in the rows, and cultivated, seems 
to yield somewhat the heaviest, but drill- 
ing in, as with oats or wheat, also yields 
well. Broadcasting even turns off a lot 
of feed, and it is considerably finer of stem 
than the cultivated. 

Sudan grass is like alfalfa in one respect 

~it will begin to send out new shoots from 
its stools as soon as the seed commences 
to ripen. The new crop of plants shoots 
out from the first joint below where the 
first crop is cut off. We thus see that Su- 
dan grass should be cut at practically the 
same stage of growth as alfalfa, clover, etc., 
not only because it insures first quality 
roughage, but if the harvesting is delayed, 
the mowing will clip back the second crop 
of grass and reduce the yield. 

Sudan grass while attaining a wonderful 
height (I have grown it over nine feet high) 
is very strong and resistant. I never yet 
have seen it blown down by the wind. 

While it is a member of the cane family, 
I never have seen a stalk much larger than 
an ordinary sized lead pencil. The long, 
tender blades are more numerous than 
with cane. 

Sudan, while sweet and succulent, does 
not seem as susceptible to mold as cane, 
kafir, ete., and it is fine — of stem to 
turn water in shock or stack. This has 
enabled me to cure it several days in the 
shock, before stacking, which is much more 
desirable than stacking from the windrow. 

No other roughage can compare in buik 
and feeding quality, with Sudan grass. 
Every hog, cow and horse on my place has 
eaten it with great relish; while the yield 
of hay per acre is between five and ten 
tons a year—considerably more than any 
other roughage crop of which I know at 
the present time.—M. C. 





THE TRAFFIC CENSUS | 

Before deciding what kind of hard sur- 
faced road to build, take a traffic census 
then you will know just what material 
wil stand the actual needs of that road, 
but allow for more travel after improve- 
ment if it is the only good road in that 
locality. 

In 1911 a certain stretch of Wisconsin 
dirt road had 39 motor vehicles pass over 
it in 24 hours. The same stretch in 1915 
after it had been concreted carried almost 
a thousand motor vehicles in the same 
length of time. If a parallel road to town 










Florida Grapefruit and Orange Groves 


EARN LARGE INCOMES 





ae Can Start 


which will increase in value while you pay for it in small monthly cay 


No mood - sive lh 4 present business or position. No need to move to Florida until you 
come you Can move to an improved producieg grove. We furnish the land, 


are ready. 


the trees aa nit abor. You can invest in land NOW and 
start immediate improvements either personally or through our company. We raise our own guaran- 
teed trees in our own nurseries which insures every purchaser of the best fruit trees that can be grown. 


This insures a suc 


How a few dollars monthy invested now in 
these rich productive Hillsboro County lands will 
soon multiply and develop into a life income is fully 
told in our large panmeomety, illustrated booklet— 
“The Call of the Southland. 


RIGHT NOW IS THE TIME TO INVEST IN 
OUR NEW LITHIA TRACT SUBURBAN TO 
TAMPA, the metropolis of South Florida—Situ- 
ated in the recognized center of Florida's Citrus 
Fruit Belt. No better land can be found anywhere 
for fruit, truck, poultry and livestock. 


This is the third great Hillsboro County tract 
that has been opened to homeseekers and investors 
by our old established, res bie, Sperougaly ex- ex- 
perienced organization. 2,500 
now rejoicing because the 7 at at pe 
prices in our two former tracts. Every Sy il 
can tell you they got a square and generous 


Our new Lithia Tract now offers you oe 
same wonderful opportunity—and more, be- 
cause of the rapid growth and development on all 
sides within the past five years. 

Free—Absolutely Free—100 grapefruit and 
orange trees to each and every rchaser who 
reserves 10 acres or — (ee —— trees an 
be held in our Nursert are ready 
plant them. This will gv ~ a Ysplendid start in 
dev woumns a grove whic wd baie you an ever in- 
creasing income and greatly bs the value of 
your entire farm. 


Get our big new Florida book ‘‘The Call of the Southland"’—1look at the map—read the many 
enthusiastic test monial letters from settlers now living on the farms they bought from us. 
railroads intersect these suburban tracts—all the comforts of modern life right at hand. 


Think of it—a 10-acre grove suburban to a city like this—a farm big enough to keep you In 
comfort all your lives, yet one you can pay for so easily that it will really surprise you. 


Get the facts now. The Coupon brings 
them to you without cost or obligation. Get 
this new wonderful opportunity clearly before you 
while prices on this newly o tract are still 
low and terms easy. Today $1 per acre per month 
buys the land wh ch can bring you independence 
and a future. Tomorrow—who can say? 


Tear off the cou and mail it now and we 
will lay before you, by return mail, full and com- 
lete information show! a = can easily 
ome the owner of one o utiful grape- 
fruit and orange groves, and at it is sure to prove 
the shrewdest, most profitable investment you can 


possibly make. 


North Tampa Land Co. 
C. E. THOMAS, President 
837 ee Building, CHICAGO 


and horse you can cut more than 20 

men with saws. Pay forthe plow 

by putting up ice for others. 

Cuts double row—cakes uniform 

—any size or thickness. Write 
and Special Free 


IDLE HORSES 
PAY TOLL 
Use time of drive to mill 








were yom good, some of this traffic 
would be taken from it. 


Our country roads should be our ser- 








vants, not our masters. Practical Auto School 





a Grove Teday 


develop it anytime you wish—or you can 


The C. E. Thomas Nurseries are growin she 
finest varieties of grapefruit, orange, 
fancy peach, plum and other semi-tropical fruit 
trees, which we are selling to land owners through- 
out the south, as well as our land buyers. There 
are no better trees grown than the C. E. Thomas 
Nurseries Warranted Citrus Fruit trees. Every 
tree fully guaranteed to grow. 

If you already own land and are in the market 
for high-grade fruit trees do not fail to write for our 
New lilustrated Nursery Catalog before buying 
trees elsewhere. It is free and gives much valuable 
information on planting and caring for trees. 
The coupon is for our land y 

No use trying to make yourself believe that 
savings bank interest will ever make you inde- 
pendent, nor 6° f loans make you rich. Your 
money isn't work! ng when you tie it up in such 
ways—it's LOAFING. Make your money work 
for YOU; right here in these rich fruit lands is 
your 5 ea here where a few dollars put to 
work W will ‘ce all the benefit of development 
work constantly be! done by the fast’ increasing 
population. 

If you do not wish to improve your farm, 
you can in a few years, cash in on it from the in- 
vestment standpoint without a stroke of work on 

our part. Think of it—an investment of a very 
ew dollars a month—and a magnificent grapefruit 
gad crane grove is the result almost before you 
now it. 


Four big 





North Tampa Land Co., §8-F-12-15 
837 Marquette Bldg., Chicago 
Please send me you r i Illustrated Book 
“The Call of the Southland’ on choice Citrus 
Fruit and Truck Farms su aX to Tampa, 
Florida, and information on how I can have a 
grove developed on the monthly payment plan. 


















. We te toach y 

ness nm you —  ? territory 
and give you a big ey L 4 
Liberty Safe Air Bu Tenfeocnin 

is right. Nothing like it, othing 

sosimple. GUARANTEED. ce low 

Selle quick. 100 PER came FIT. 
THIS MARVELOUS NEW LAMP 
Burns 98 pet cent. air, on! 










oe for FREE SAMPLE OFFER 
CO. Box 1117. Dayton. 0. 


FOOTE MFG. CO. Box 1117. Dayt 
BE AN AUCTIONEER t:i'suictis.:0y Xe 
ene meme big money.No 
ickly, that bg pay 
4 —" Write ata for big Catalog of Home 
Study Course, as well asthe Actual Practice School.Mis- 
souri Auction School-- Largest in the world.W.B.Car- 
penter, President, 332 Hall Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Boueeenl0e 


Be feos So Se ra 
Send Se steak aurea evince 
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N shaping the tool to its desired 
] proportions, do not hammer 

to a knife-like edge, as it is a 
difficult undertaking to temper a 
tool of such thinness. When this 
is desired bring to the proper thin- 
ness by grinding after the tool has 
been tempered. 

It is assumed now that the work- 
man has worked the tool at a 
proper temperature, and has 
shaped it to the desired propor- 
tion and is now ready for the pro- 
cess of tempering. The workman 
will keep in mind that the excellence of all 
cutting steel tools or instruments depends 
on the degree of temper given them rela- 
tive to the work they are intended for, as 
shown by the different colors the steel 
assumes. 

The tempering process that shall be 
followed in this article consists in givin 
an excess of hardness to that portion o 
tool forming the cutting or working part, 
and then gradually by reheating, the hard. 
ness is reduced or brought down to the 
required degree. That is to say, the first 
effect. on the steel of sudden cooling is to 
harden it to such a degree that it will be 
useless if left in that condition, and in 
order to make it usable, the chilled por- 
tion must be reheated until the desired 
temper is reached, at which point the re- 
heating is arrested by suddenly cooling 
the entire tool. 

In tempering tools, such as picks, chisels, 
spuds, mattocks and the like, they should 
be heated about three inches from the 
point or edge, to a cherry red, being careful 
not to burn the thin part of the point or 
edge while the thicker part is taking heat. 

Then place one inch, or one and one- 
half inches of the point m water and allow 
to remain until cool. Do not leave too 
long in the water or the part above this 
cooled portion will not stay sufficiently 
hot to run the temper to the point or edge; 
and yet, it is absolutely necessary for the 
point or edge to remain in the water in 
the first place until the point or edge is 
he 0] 

That part of the tool that was in the 
water will, at the moment of removal from 
the water, be of a grayish white color, and 
will be very hard and brittle, and of course, 
would be of no service used in connection 
with farming tools. But the upper part 
of the tool is still hot, and as the chilled 
part of the point or edge absorbs the heat 
from the heated portion above, the tem- 
per will be seen to run slowly towarcs the 
point or edge, and, will on first reaching 
the point or edge, be of a straw color and 
will still be too hard for farm tools, unless 
they are to be used in soil free from stone, 
in which case they will give satisfactory 
service, and will retain their cutting edge 
much longer than if allowed to become 
softer. 

After the straw color has reached the 
point or edge, if not chilled, the point or 
edge will continue to absorb the heat and 
will assume a bluish color, and will be 
found a very durable and satisfactory 
temper for all ordinary farm tools. 

Fixing the Temper 
When the point or edge has assumed the 


A Series of Lessons—Part III 


By 
JOHN TRAUM oo) that is of even temper thruout 





desired color, chill that part by placing the 
tool in the water to the depth as when 
first chilled (not the entire depth), and on 
taking it from the water, allow the re-| 
maining heat to evaporate the water that 
clings to the edge or point; then cool all | 
the tool. 
In tempering tools that have much 
width, such as axes, mattocks, and the 
like, the color sometimes reaches the edge 
unevenly; in such case have at hand a wet 
cloth or watersoaked cob, and as the de- 
sired color arrives chill that part by apply- 





ing to it the cloth or cob. This method 


KSMITHING 


will guarantee to the workman a 
its width. 

In tempering cultivator shovels, 
drill points, harrow-teeth, anc 
steel points for breaking plows 
satisfactory results may be had 
~ them nt = red 
color, and repea plunging 
them in water, leaving sufficient 
heat in the tools to dry the water 

uickly and allow them to cool in 

the air. Exception. Spring teeth 

of every kind should be allowed to 

cool in the air. Each farmer knows the 

character of the soil into which he is 

expecting to put the tool. It is therefore 

important, in tempering to consider the 

work and the conditions under which the 
tool will be used. 

As for instance, steel heated to 450 de- 
grees of heat and suddenly cooled, assumes 
a pale straw color, and is employed in 
making surgical instruments and the like. 
In this case the steel is not reheated, so it 
is essential that the steel be just the proper 
degree of heat and the bath be of a proper 
degree of temperature. Such tempering 
requires workmen trained in the art. But 
the same conditions may to a certain ex- 
tent be applied to the tempering of farm 
mattocks, picks, spuds, etc. When to be 
used in clay soil they may be chilled at 
the moment the _— or assumes the 
straw color, while the same tool (with the 
straw color temper) when required to be 
used in soil of a gravelly or a shale forma- 
tion, has an excess of hardness which will 
render the tool useless. 

On the other hand, if the tool is allowed 
to become too soft it is equally useless for 
service in such soils. Therefore, it is neces- 
sary in tempering tools for such conditions 
co chill at the moment the straw color 
takes a bluish shade. 

The advising of tempering tools to a 
greater of hardness when used in a 
clayey il than when ae for a soil 
of a stony nature, may perhaps, appear to 
those not acquainted th the behavior of 
steel at different tempers, as being out of 
proportion to the needs of the case. But. 
the fact, and it is a fact, that the greater 
the d of hardness, the higher the 
polish the steel will assume, justifies giving 
to the steel that d of hardness that is 
consistent to an Know 
your soil, 


UNDER A ROBBER SYSTEM 
Continued from Page 7 

heard of. Mr. Marble: You have heard 
of such devices? Mr. Marcy: I have heard 
of them, but I have always endeavored to 
steer clear of . 

Mr. Marble: You are familiar with the 
operation? 

Mr. Marcy: Yessir. (Pages 44-45) 

This manager of line elevators knows 
that there is such a thing as price fixing 
which eliminates competition at country 
stations, tho he says his company had no 
hand in it. Membership in the Chamber of | 
Commerce of Minneapolis, which is the | 


cient service. 





grain pit of the northwest is worth around || 


$4000. You can see how easy to hold a 
club over the head of every member and 
make him play the game according to 
their rules. Let me say here that no federal | 
or state authority can interfere with those 
rules either—at least not yet. 
You will observe from the testimony | 
that the buying agent in your town does 
not give you inneapolis, Duluth, 
Chicago, or Liverpool prices. He makes | 
you pay the freight to the bi market | 
and pay the commissions for handling 
the grain you have sold. So whether you 
sell to the local elevator man, or have the 
nerve to ship a carload to the market 
and consign it to some commission firm, 
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THE FAL?) ENGINE THAT WORAS 
| 4 . 4 
Built and guaranteed by the largest 
farm engines—a regular glutton for work—simple, 


durable, rful—four cycle, suction feed, make 
ignition—every part interchangeable— 
Guaranteed to Develo; 


Wo Sanit, coc nopremmtative Vib 
an automobile Le Tap hecet 
tiie tree auto. ‘Wrhe fur paruoulars. 


this free auto. 
MFG. CO., 1971 East DAYTON, OM0 


Saas SO. OD, 9 SS Se, Sareen, ane 
THE FARMER'S FRIEND 
Secured at wonderfully low price and 
always ready for the repair work is this 


— Stewart 
# Handy 
Worker 

Includes a strong, vise up 


to 4 1-2 inches, 4 ~~ 
~! .¢ 3 
P Recuutial anvil: three speed grinding wheel 6 inches 
X 1 inch, ting pardie, ste. Weighs, boxed , 90 Ibs. 
Complete only $12.50. With it you can your farm 
equipment, automobile, ete. in good work order— 
time and money. Get one from your dealer or 
$2.00 and pay balance when arrives. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, 
228 No. La Salle Street, Chicago, Il 


for trained 
month. Learn in 6 weeks 


Earn from $76 to $150 
y the 


Big 64 
at work in largest iy. Aree auto 
° SCHOOL 
1114 East 
— ~ 
Kansas 
Missouri. 


ACORN UNI-LITE 
Fyrenigst ito cor: BS 


Carry as a lantern; 
use were as alamp. Weather 
. house, barn, camp 
eine Cinna 
. ° 

tockmen and motorists. Agents make 

money. tonight. 
ACORN BRASS MFG. CO_ 746 Acore Bidy., Chiesge 
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Our Advertisements contain many 
valuable opportunities. Read them. 
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you pay the freight and commission, | 
switching charges too sometimes, and | 
other little incidentals that go with the | 
grain business. The price is so much} 
laid down at the buyer’s door. 

But. that cannot be avoided. You’ve 
done that so many years you are vsed to 
it, but there’s another thing that may have 
escaped your attention. You are in com- 
petition with every grain gambler in the 
country. Your real grain, and all the| 
real grain is in direct competition, noc so | 
much with Canadian grain, or that from 
Argentine or Russia or any other grain | 
section, but your grain is in direct com-| 
petition with millions of bushels of fie-| 
titious grain—grain that exists only on| 
paper—gambler’s grain. 

Again I want to quote from a Con- 
gressional investigation—this time before 
the Committee on Rules of the House. 

“The Chairman: Mr. Greeley, I believe 
you stated this morning how much more 
grain is sold in this country than is pro- 
duced. | 

Mr. Greeley: They sell three hundred 
times more wheat in one year than they 
handle on the board (board of A 
Chicago) at the least possible calculation, | 
in the future business of the market. 

The Chairman: Three hundred times? 

Mr. Greeley: Three hundred to one. 
It is a low estimate. I explained that a 
moment ago. 

Mr. Chairman: Will that be admitted? 
Do you think that will be disputed? 

Mr. Greeley: I do not believe anybody 
interested would admit it, because no- 
body ever tried to figure it out. It is 
impossible to figure it out, because it is 
just buying and selling all day long. I 
know what trading in grain is. I know 
what future trading is. I have been in it. 
I was brought up in it; bred in it from 
youth. No man on the board of trade 
that knows anything will deny that in 
the wheat pit alone, on an average, every 
day of the year the total amount of the 
purchases plus the total amount of the 
sales in the future, will at least total 
25,000,000 a day, from 9:30 in the morn- 
ing to 1:15 in the afternoon. There are 
those who have boasted that they have 
traded in 20,000,000 a day—a single firm. 
Think of it. I myself, altho I have been 
a little dealer, what you might almost 
term an “insignificant trader,” have 
many a day traded in 500,000 bushels to 
1,000,000 bushels and never thought 
much about it myself at the time. 

Mr. Chairman: You do not handle the 
wheat, tho, in trading? 

Mr. Greeley: And there are men in 
the business today trading in millions 
upon millions of futures, tens of millions 
of futures, hundreds of millions of futures; 
firms that do it every year, that do not 
know what the color of a warehouse re- 
ceipt is; they never saw a carload of grain, 
and Mr. Canby, the president of the 
board of trade, is sitting here today, and 
I will challenge him, before the investiga- 
tion by this committee is thru, to show by 
his records where he ever handled ten 
carloads of grain since he was a member.”’ 
(P. 57-58). 

This is the operation of only the Chicago 
grain market. When you take into con- 
sideration that there are other big markets 
such as Minneapolis, and Duluth, all 
gambling on grain as described in this 
article, you can see that your real bushel of 
grain is in competition with hundreds of 
bushels of fictitious grain that does not 
exist at all only on gamblers’ contracts, 
and it is this fictitious grain market that 
sets the price for the real grain. Thus 
when the market is glutted by gambling 
contracts, the real grain must suffer a 
lower price. If these millions of bushels 
of gambling grain could be eliminated 
from the market, there is no doubt but 
that the real market would be better and 
steadier. 

Gambling in all food products should 
be stopped by Congress. 
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The Watch of Railr mad Accu 


conductors carry the Hamil- 
ton Watch because of its 
Accuracy and Durability. 
Those same qualities make 
the Hamilton an ideal watch 
for the farmer. 


The Hamilton Watch Book 


Describes and pictures all Hamiltons. 
Send for your Free copy today. 


Your jeweler can show you Hamilton 
watches, movements alone, from $12.25 
($13.00 in Canada) to $60.00. Cased 
watches at $15.00, $25.00, $28.00, $40.00, 
$50.00, $80.00, up to $150.00. If there is no 
Hamilton jeweler near you, write us direct. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 

































The man 
leaning on the 

cab window is Engineer Tom 
Cushing of the Burlington Railroad, 
He times his fast runs with a Hamilton Watch, 


ANY thousands of fast- 


train engineers and 


Mailed Free 


**The Timekeeper’’ 


Dept. 47 Lancaster, Pennsylvania 

















can understand and easily run them. 












Examine this engine at your dealer’s 
before you buy any engine, and espec- = 
ially before you pay more than our prices. i = 


Guaranteed Five Years:-ASK YOUR DEALER 


No engine has any more quality for the 
than ours, no matter what others tay claim. Our 
a er are built to stand hard work, and to prove dur- 
able—equal to any. Simple in construction—anyone 2HP, $ 35.10 $ 40.15 


@ If your dealercan’t sapply you, write a : : 
Sold on Trial: giving dealer's nam > sae ian fee 
full information, and tell you how to get an engine for trial. Catalog FREE. 12 HP 


MANUFACTURERS ENGINE CO. xoisc3.Gr5™ Siisenta. 


> 


wer-user 


Retail Prices : 


UF. O. B. Factory) 
SIZE STATIONARY PORTABLE 


3H-P, 52.65 60.75 
4HP, 70.20 83.35 
ie, and we will ser SH-P, 160.40 176.80 
210.90 248.00 
Engine 7 Outfits 
Proportionally Low. 
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the tight- 
WA AN IDEAL FARM TOOL er iterivs 
: —adjusts 
iteelf in- 
stantly 
and auton cally to fittings, pipes, rods, and nuts. 
Most practical and best farm tool made. No monkeying 
—no adjusting. Agents send for our table offer. 
is tn. Toc; ie in, 41.50. pene. 
a. : n.. $1. sen 
SUPERIOR WRENCH CO.., Box 626, Marshalltown, Is, 











and inventive ability should 
MEN of IDEAS write for new “List of Need- 
ed Inventions’ Patent Buy- 
ers’ and “How to Get Your Patent and Your y:7-™ 
Advice FREE. RANDOLE’? UM & C - 


Patent Attorneys, Dept. 32. Washington, D. C. 


——— - - 

Tanning of Hidesand Furs, 2 ur Sarmcnts 
from your skins or furnishing. ready-made, Reasonable 
’ teed work. Beautiful Ilius. Catalogue free. ‘Raw 


ait tee gus CO., Box 724, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Our Advertisements Are Guaranteed 
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OUR JUNIOR FARMERS 
BF Mike's Christmas—And Yours Bees 


HIS is a story in- 
side a story—and 
a story inside of 


that. It is a story a great deal 
liketife, where some things are 
seen and others are not seen— 
and the imvisible things are 
often more important than the 
visible. 

This starta a good deal like a 
parable, but it is not a parable ; 
it is simply a story that is cut 
to the pattern of life. From 
an Ohio farm, an ambitious country boy | 
journeyed, in the early nineties, to joi in 
the mad rush to Cripple Creek, where 
wondrous discoveries of great treasure 
were made, following the hapless efforts of 
Bob Womack, who was a sort of mountain- 
slope cow-puncher, at the time Cripple 
Creek was a dairy farm. But we are not 
talking about Womack. He died im pov- 
erty, after he had given the world three hun- 
dred million dollars of newly-found wealth. 

This particular country boy struggled 
at his new trade and learned little by little 

-but his muscles were tensile and his 
spirits never sagged. And in due season 


By LLOYD KENYON JONES 








he mastered his trade—the trade of delv- 
ing for the precious yellow metal. And he | 
had leaned other things, too—including | 
love, that had brought him a sterling wife 
and a little family. 

This country boy—whom we shall call | 
Mike, because that was really his name— 
developed that “sixth sense,” or sixteenth, 
or whatever it 1s, that miners call ‘‘a nose 
for ore.”’ He secured a property outside 
of the outer rim of the new gold —. on 
the western slope of Beacon Hill (where, 
good country boy, my own hide and scalp 
were tacked securely some years since, 





because I did not have that nose for ore!)— 
out where the wise ones said there would 
never be a find. 

Luck ran plumb against Mike and his 
little family, and want, hunger, discourage- 
ment assailed them; and no longer could 
they afford to pay the rentals in Cripple 
Creek, small as they were. They moved 
far down the gulch to Mound City—which 
was a miserable cluster of more miserable 
cabins, thru which the mountain winds 
whistled most mercilessly. But their 
hearts were strong—and their rural breed- 
ing gave them courage. 

Months passed—and the months were 
bidding fair to blend imto years, tho the 
shaft was down six hundred fcet thru 
solid granite. Dynamite cost a great deal, 
and help cost more. But Mike had faith 
—faith that will meet starvation and smile 
at it; a remarkable faith, indeed. 

All day and half the night, Mike would 
drill, shoot and muck, and would climb 





the ladder those perpendicular six hundred 
feet, and then wearily wind the windlass, 
to haul his bucket of waste rock that would | 
add a little to the size of the hopeless dump. 
He had no mittens—and his ~~: —— 
sometimes nearly freeze to the windlass 





handle. But the hurt was not of the cold; 
it was the thought of his faithful wife and 
little ones hungry and miserable and shiv- | 
ering in the dreary cabin in the gulch just 
beyond Rosebud Hill. 

Have you ever fought against odds like 
this—odds of solid granite—odds of ridi-| 
cule—odds of heartbreaking discourage- 
ment? And thru it all, have you still 
maintained faith? There’s something! 
down in the heart of men that is more dur- | 
able than steel—and something im their | 


minds more powerful than the greatest | 
engine, if they but summon those forces. 
This was the manner of heart, and the 
manner of mind, that Mike possessed. 
And finally Christmas Eve arrived— 
as cheerless as the flake-flecked air that 
tossed about the gulch comiplainingly and 





flung its mantle of 
white on cabins and 
shaft-houses—boul- 
ders and trees. But there were 
no gifts in the little cabin— 
there was no Christmas tree, 
though the hills bristled with 
them. There was little food 
and scant heat. 

The wind and the swirling 











snow, straight from the might 
peaks of the Continental Di- 





vide, swept thru Mike’s 
thin clothing, but neither the wind nor 
the snow could chill the warmth in his 
heart. It was Christmas Eve, and for 
some reason he could not explain, Mike 
expected big things. The whisper of some 
~~ event was sounding in his ears—and | 
e hummed a ditty as he started for the 
foot of the shaft—six hundred feet below. 
Even the sombre loneliness of the lower | 
workings was cheering. The dripping 
water—a perennial rain in the mine—that | 
found worn spots in his gum coat, did not 
dismay him. He simply kept saying to 
himself, “Oh, what a night to bring great 
fortune to Mary and the kids.” Maybe it 
was a loose G-string in his mind, or perhaps 
his nerves had deserted him—but what- 
ever it was, Mike’s spirits ran high, and a | 
vast assurance claimed him. 

He pounded the steel into the rocky | 
foot of his workings, until the cold and the | 
wet had been changed to the warmth of his | 
exertions—and for hours he labored with | 
the song on his lips. At about eleven | 
o’clock he paused, and from his pocket he | 
withdrew his repast—two hard slices of 
unbuttered bread. But this was a feast, 
indeed. Was he not thankful to have any- 
thing to eat? He counted himself fortu- 
nate—and laughed as he thot of the scrap of 
meat he had refused to take from Mary 
and the children, telling them that he was 
fearful of rheumatism, and the meat was 
bad for sciatica. 





“Something’s lost—something’s lost!” 


Mike kept saying, whimsically, as he 
searched diligently for the last crumbs— 
with his stomach crying for more. “Some- 
thing’s lost,” he whispered again, as he 
tamped his last sticks of giant powd 


it the f Tt 


work critically, he 


ously short fuses, when he thot of the as- | 


cent of six hundred feet before he could 
escape to the outer air, and be free of the 
hazardous gases. But Mike was nimble, | 
as lean men usually are. Two-thirds of 

the way up the ladder, the roar of the | 
explosion reached him, and he summoned 

more strength and clambered up faster. 

The powder-smoke would be chasing | 
hard at his heels, and powder-smoke is 

dangerous to human existence—when the | 
man and the smoke are confined in the 

same shaft. 

The first whiffs of the acrid odor assailed 
his nostrils even before the white opening 
at the surface was visible—and for many 
seconds at a time he held his breath, and 
clutched more firmly at the rungs, because 
a white heat was burning holes in his lungs. 

The body of the fumes was upon bun| 
now—and to breathe was to perish. He 
did not breathe; he simply climbed, until 
it seemed to him that there was nothing 
in life but climbing. And at last he 
py at the collar of the shaft, and fell 
in a half-faint on the snow-covered rocks 
—what with the powder-smoke and the 
exhaustion, as the billows rolled out of the 
shaft and were snatched up by the rollick- 
ing snow-laden winds and whisked down 
the vale. 

The cold having revived him, Mike sat 
and watched the shaft-opening impatient- 
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er into | 
the drill-holes. And then, surveying — 









ly, until finally no more smoke arose. And 
then he sniffed at the black abyss, and at 
length could sense no further fumes, and. 
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began his long descent. At the foot of the 
shaft, the pile of muck was sodden and 
uninviting, but the rays from his burning 
candle billiarded back tiny flecks of some- 
thing bright as steel—and Mike’s heart 
pounded with new-found hope. He 
snatched up some of the fragments of rock, 
and examined them critically. Their sur- 
faces were aflame with a metallic glow that 
looked for all the world like pyritic iron— 
only it wasn’t that. Mike had learned 
his trade well, and he knew that he had 
found—gold —the lure of the race of man; 
calavarite and sylvanite, that had made 
the great gold camp famous the world 
over—ore worth from fifty dollars to a 
hundred dollars a pound; from one hun- 
dred thousand to two hundred thousand 
dollars a ton! 

Mike filled his pockets with the heavy 
ore—and he laughed and he wept, and he 
danced, on the uneven floor of the foot of 
the shaft—piled high with muck—muck 
worth a king’s ransom! 

* e+ © * 

What would his friends say? What vast 
riches his little family would possess! His 
pockets bulged with these treasured ore 
fragments. 

“If only they are waiting!” he muttered 
“to know what gifts are ours. Good old 
mine! Now your treasures are ours! I 
knew it when I first believed that here 
the brightest future would be found. Now 
it is real—and tomorrow—why today— 
is Christmas! Friendly old blizzard, you 
have lost your sting!” 

He was running now and here and there 
stumbled and fell. ‘They are waicing!”’ 
he chuckled, “hoping for better things— 
and now they’ll have the most precious of 
gifts.” Even the blizzard laughed. The 
whisper laughed with it. 

“Mary, are you waiting?” Mike cried 
as he drew near the cabin. She heard 
him. 

“I’m always waiting, boy,” she an- 
swered, “but tonight most of all. Boy, 
I know you are weary and cold. Come, let 
us seek a little comfort—why Mike, are 
you laughing? What is wrong? 

“Very ,wonde rful things have happene od 
tonight,” he chuckled airily. “The tide 
has turned our way. Just think what 
riches we own. Now, Mary, pause and 
feast your weary eyes. There, there, girl, 
don’t cry! It has been waiting for us al- 
ways! In the shaft are tons and tons of 
this mighty fortune for you and for the 
kiddies—and me!” Mike blinked hard. 
Dreams of fame and pleasure danced be- 
fore his eyes and he grew hysterical in his 
great happiness. These years he had 
sought the goddess Fortune and tonight 
she had answered. The days of poverty 
were o’er. To feel the truth was joy 
enough. 

“Now you may command whate’er you 
wish, Mary, and the best is poor enough. 
These fie hills—have kept prom- 
ising and luring. These were the green, 
inviting and distant hills—but honest, 
Mary, it’s be tter to know that we have a 
little home than it is to realize that from 
this day on every passing moment points 
to greater things. What is any ambition, 
any success, any great good fortune if a 


fellow can’t have a home?” 
* t+ + * 





It is not rand as wonderful to find a 
fortune as it is to pursue it—and yet 
fortune waits where we least expect it and 
comes most surely if we dig for it. But 
there are greater fortunes by far than gold. 

Which challenges you, by the way, to 
look for the story inside the story—and the 
story inside of that! 

In the paragraphs lying between the 
stars, these stories are hidden. Beginning 
at the lower star, count backwards every 
seventh word, writing them on a piece of | 
paper. And then take these words and 
count forward every fifth. And then you 
will find the real treasure that Mike found, 
and you'll be as wealthy as he! 

Note: Boys, be sure to find the “story inside a | 


story and the story inside of that” which Mr. Jone: | 
refers to. It is worth your while.—Editors. 
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ITH a foot of snow on the yund 
and the wind driving still more 
down out of a dull gray sky, the 


roads drifting in impassable piles, the stalk 
fields impenetrable wastes and the stock 
confined to the barns and lots, it is very 
nice to have the home grounds well pow d 
tered with groves. 

The pioneer groves have mostly passed 
away, the great cottonwoods have fallen 
or stand as mute relics of the past, the 
maples are bare and decaying, useless for 
beauty or shelter. 

Several years , I traveled over 
Sangamon county, Illinois, after an ab- 


sence of thirty years. When I had last| to wind or sun between diggi 
ves | setting, hence by buying di 


seen the place, it was beautiful with 
and trees, but as the old trees had died, 
no new ones had been set out to take their 
places and the younger generation seemed 
not to realize the beauty and use of trees. 
Land had grown so valuable that it seemed 
a waste to put out groves. The European 


nations have for centuries been cultivating | power is much beyond that of any decidu- 


their fine trees, while the American has 
cut them down and destroyed the finest 
timber that grows. 

The western plains were settled by men 
who came out of the shelter of the eastern 
timber lands and they felt the’ need of 
groves, so they planted liberally, but not 
wisely. Cottonwood, maple or boxelder 
grow like magic in their youth, but one 
generation sees the climax of their beauty 


and usefulness and they pass off the earth | 


or become relics, leaving the homes almost 
as unprotected as before. 

‘Thousands of home orchards have fallen 
under the hand of time, hurried on by 
canker and blight and still further assisted 
by the past -ycle of drouthy years. Ugly, 
unsightly, they too refuse to longer help 
out the landscape. 

Disease has come upon them so rapidly 
and so effectively that many farmers who 
are not willing to give special spraying, 
pruning and cultivation to their orchards, 
realize that it is also useless to set out 
apple trees. The commercial men are 
advising us to leave fruit growing to them. 
Bad advice, probably, but sure to be 
followed if the insects and fungus enemies 
keep on increasing. Commercial orchards 
are attacked by these enemies, but the 
owners have interests enough at stake so 
that they can afford to do the scientific 
work to keep them living and bearing. 

But while we are waiting to get the nerve 


to set out more orchards, we must do some- 


thing to shelter and beautify our homes. 


There are some trees that seem to have no | and multiply. The 


ests and grow as perfectly as did those 
— cottonwoods of other days. 

Every farm ought to have several hun- 
dred of some variety that is adapted to the 
neighborhood, and there is no way that 
$50 can be 
sults that will be achieved if it is put into 
good evergreens and they are well cared for. 


Some people have bought them of tree | the protection that nature has given us for 
peddlers that come along and sell trees. so little expense and trouble. 





oat that will equal the re- | 


This is a mistake, as the dealers that send 
out agents are most likely to be those 
men that buy cheaply of other wholesale 
growers and consequently the trees have 
been handled too much and too often and 
not always wisely, The very best way is 
| to get in touch with re specialists 
by sending for half a dozen cataiags, 
These are men who grow evergreens by 
the millions and grow and ship them right. 
By dealing with these men, you also get 
the trees much cheaper and they are 
acked separately and only once, directly 
rom the nursery row. 
An evergreen should never be exposed 
and re- 
y of the 
grower you are most apt to get 





wholesale 
live trees. 
When once set out in good condition and 
|in a place where they can be cultivated, 
they are as easy to grow as any other sort 
of tree and the effectiveness of their shelter 


|ous tree. Hence, if you are considering 
the saving of land, it is cheaper to pay a 
good price for evergreens, rather than to 
take deciduous trees for nothing. 

Trees about fifteen to eighteen inches 
high are the best size to tr lant and 
they can be had in the varieties above 
mentioned for from $7.50 to $12 per hun- 
dred, so that $50 would put out a fine 
grove large enough to shelter most any 
farm home and the lots around the barns. | 

You can never put $50 in lumber or 

| building material that will prove so much 
| of a benefit, for this will not only makea 
fine shelter for the house, but will protect 
every animal you own, and protect the 
chore man thru the years of his life. 
It will become a permanent and effective 
| shelter and add many dollars to the value 
of the farm should it ever go on the mar- 
ket. 
Another and not a small item im favor 
| of the evergreen grove, is the protection it 
gives the birds. They are telling us that it 
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| 1s lack of birds that is causing us much 
of the trouble with predatory insects. We 
know that when we settled these prairies. 
the weeds and grass were the home an 

| building place of thousands of birds. But 

| today eery ——— ion and the turning 

of every foot into ure or grain 

| field has destroyed the — i 
bird and driven away the small birds that 

built. in the gum weed or bush. 

But we have many varieties of tree- 
nesting birds that we can induce to stay 
ws have driven 

off the swallow and the martin, the blue- 
| bird finds no place about the buildings, but 
| in an evergreen grove these birds can find 
some place to put their nests and rear 
jo young. ‘ : 

ere are Many reasons for putting out 
;an ev grove and no _ legitimate 
reason why every farm should not have 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


SRS) SDR SA 
CARE AND IMPROVEMENT OF 
FORESTS 

The woodlot is one of the most valuable 
assets of a farm and has in most instances 
the least care. Usually, when the owner 
wishes lumber he goes to his woodlot and 
cuts the best trees without thought as to 
the future supply. He does not do this 
intentionally but simply does not stop 
to think what the consequences will be 
from such a procedure. 

In the first place the woodlot almost 
invariably contains many weed trees, and 
in cutting, as many of these should be 
used as possible in order to bring about 
the proper conditions for the future wood- 





ting the trees so as to injure as little of 
the young and valuable growth as possible. 
Natural reproduction should be en- 
couraged and aided in every possible way 
and too much care cannot be taken in the 
removal of logs not to injure the seedling 
trees. 


Mature trees should be removed along 
with the weed trees. These can easily 
be picked out by the dead branches in 
the tops. If care and close attention is 

iven the woodlot it can be made to pro- 

uce almost a continual supply of lumber 
and fuel for the farm. 

Natural reproduction cannot be de- 
pended upon to serve under all conditions 
and nursery grown stock will have to be 
resorted to, to some extent. In selecting 
stock for replanting in the woodlot, care 
should be exercised in getting species 
that are adaptable to surroun condi- 
tions and to the soil fertility. Most of 
this planting should be done in the fall. 
Spring planting is advisable where clear 
cutting has been performed and a com- 
plete area is to be planted. 

A windbreak about the woods would 
greatly add to its protection from strong 
winds in winter and would hold the 
leaves in place which would serve as a 
good mulch. Many woodlots today are 
dying from lack of protection from stron 
winds. ‘The original forests contain 
few open spaces and the wind had no 
chance to sweep the ground clean as it 
now has. White pine could be used for 
this purpose and by putting a double row 
of them along the outside, every other 
one could be cut when they begin to crowd 
each other and the material either sold 
or used on the farm. Thus the woodlot 
would lose very little of its protection 
and a profitable cutting may be made 
from it. White pine grows close to the 
ground, i. e. puts out limbs close to the 
‘| ground and is an excellent tree for this 
purpose. Norway spruce is also used to 
considerable extent in this connection. 

If a woodlot of, say ten acres, is to be 
used and a yearly supply of lumber is 
desired, by careful management the wood- 
lot can be worked into a continual 
of production by the following method. 
It would be advisable in this case to clear 
cut one sixth of an acre every year and 
plant to a good species of trees. Thus in 
sixty years the trees that are planted now 
will have reached good marketable size 
and can either be used on the farm or 
marketed. The period of cutting, of 
course, would vary depending upon the 
species planted. However, not all farms 
have a woodlot of this size but a smaller 
one could be managed in the same wa 
and a crop could be obtained from L 
every two or three years or even lo 
if desired and a larger one could 
managed on a greater scale. This method 
will not appeal to every one and is only 
offered as a suggestion. Even if it is 
adopted it will take considerable time to 
get it in working order, but in the end it 
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IN MONEY FROM ASPARAGUS 


I have found that growing asparagus 
on a small scale is very simple aa profit- | 
able. Many farm wives could add greatly | 
to their income by growing a small bed of 
this popular vegetable. 

I have a bed of 1,000 roots, planted the 
second week of November, 1912. In the 
spring of 1914 I cut and sold 137 bunches 
of asparagus for which I received $33.95. 
After deducting $5 for roots, $2.50 for 
preparing the ground, planting and work- 
ing, I had a profit of  bo6. 45. In 1915, I 
cleared $37.68 and expect to make $50 the 
coming year. 

After the bed is once set the cost of 
maintenance is small. But to obtain the | 
best results, asparagus must be heavily |; 
fertilized and well worked. I find that | 
chicken manure, mixed with a little sifted 
coal ashes or land plaster produces an 
abundance of those large, juicy spe -ars | 
which are in such demand. 

I apply the manure fresh from the he n | 
house during the months of March, April, | 
May and June or until the bed has received 
at ny ast three bushels to each 100 feet of 
ro I also scatter all the wood ashes 
from the kitchen stove on the rows. These 
as] hes not only fertilize but seem to warm 
the ground, for I notice, where the ashes 
are thickest, the spears come up earlier. 

About the middle of November I have 
the dead growth cut off and burned and 
light furrows thrown on the rows. These 
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spring and a cultivator is run between the 
rows bi-weekly thruout the cutting 
season and until the tops have covered the 
ground. 

The illustration shows my homemade 
eapentars buncher, homemade knife and 
two bunches of asparagus, 20 spears each, 
weighing over two pounds per bunch. 1! 
made the buncher of two horse shoes, a few 
blocks of wood and a piece of book ‘strap. 
The knife is made of an old kitchen spoon 
handle and a piece of broomstick. These 
were made in an emergency, but have 
served their purpose we ll.—Mrs. T. H. L. 

BIG MONEY IN CUCUMBERS 

It is sometimes better to let a story 
go untold than to be accused of handling 
the truth recklessly. However, when one 
has actual proof, to say nothing of a 
clear conscience, it is better to pass a 
good thing on to others. This story is 
not being told for boasting purposes but 
to show that there is money and big 
money in growing cucumbers for pickles. 

Last spring we planted just ten hills 
of cucumbers. They were planted in 
| hills the same distance apart each way, 
in the same manner that corn is usually 
planted. Some say that is too close, but 
that is not part of the story so we will 
pass on. No special pains were taken 
other than the lifting out of a few shovel- 
| fuls of dirt where the hill was to be made 
throwing in a shovelful of well rotted 
manure to each hill, then putting dirt 
back in and mixing thoroughly. This 
soil and manure mixture came almost to 
a level with the ground. 
layer of well pulverized earth was then 
placed over the mixture. This was to 
prevent seed from coming in direct contact 
with any of the manure. Upon this thin 
coating of dirt the seed were dropped, 
ten or a dozen to the hill, 
half an inch deep with fine dirt containing 
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level with the ground. Right here I 
would advise never to plant cucumbers 
in little mounds. Too much soil moisture 
escapes in dry weather when so planted. 

After the plants were well up they 
| were thinned to three and four plants 
to the hill. Three shallow hoeings was 
all the cultivation they got. 

Yow this small patch was not planted 
with any commercial object in vew- 
| simply for home use. After they began 
fruiting, however, we soon saw there 
were far more cucumbers than we needed 
at home, and, as is natural in such cases, 
we began taking the surplus to town. 
This town is simply a good sized village 
and not a good market village at that; 
but we found that our cucumbers sold 
readily at forty cents per hundred re- 
gardless of size and that we could not 
supply the demand. 

As a result we sold just ten dollars 
worth from these ten hills, to say nothing 
of what we used at home. By doing a 
little figuring I found that at this same 
rate an acre of cucumbers would sell for 
a little over $3,000. That sounds enor- 
mous, but it is an actual fact. It would 
take a pretty good acre of corn to come 
up to that. 

Of course not many of us would want 
an acre of cucumbers unless we were 
sure of finding a market. But if we 
would go to the trouble of doing a little 
soliciting before marketing time, we 
could build up a trade that would justify 
the plantin 2. of quite a large patch.— 


Mrs. C. Z Ohio. 

Those apples that you could not sell— 
were they sprayed, free from worms and 
blemish, carefully picked and_ handled, 
and presented to the buyer in fine condi- 
tion? If so the fault was not yours. The 
buyer—the consumer—wants apples that 
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Offer 


Send us the name of 
your dealer and the 
make of your tires 
and receive FREE a 
Firestone Cementless 
Tube Patch. It keeps 
a little trouble from 
growing big. Ask 
also for the book, 
“Mileage Talks’”— 
the new free edition 


No.12 
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for every road and every 
kind of service—Fire- 


the men who know—and 


Firestones win. 
This popularity with so many 


thousands of ‘‘successful farmers’’ 


selection. 


They know the value of the right choice 
—whether in tires or grain—the need 
for inbuilt power for future results. 


They know that a car—like a horse— 
goes better when it is well “‘shod.’’ 
They know the safety “pocket book” 
arguments of non-skid protection and 
mM the massive construction supporting it. 
Ima They know the Firestone name with 
P\\ sixteen years of success behind it. 

i. A\ 


w Firestone Users Are 
4 Firestone Friends 


They knowthat the generous quantity of 
rubber and fabric is planned exactly right 
by specialists in the largest exclusive tire 
concern in the world. 


Your dealer is a Firestone man—or can get 
Firestones easily. Limitless distribution, 
efficient business methods and enormous 
volume—all account for the low prices. 


Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. 
“Ameren Sorry Bor To 


Akron, Ohio—Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


OR dayin the year— | 


stone Tires are on test before _ ||| 


by the highest standards | 


| 
| 
is the result of trained judgment in i 
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PRUNING BLACKBERRIES 

On my small-fruit-poultry farm I have 
grown blackberries successfully for about 
sixteen years, and know from practical 
experience that the pruning of this fruit 
is of great importance, although it is a 
practice but few follow except to take out 
the dead canes. Proper pruning consists 
of four distinct operations. First, remov- 
ing superfluous shoots from the base of 
the plant so that there will not be too 
many canes in a hill. Second, summer 
nipping of the remaining shoots to induce 
. stocky growth and a strong develop- 
ment of laterals. . Third, heading back 
these laterals the following spring. Fourth, 
cutting out the old canes alter they have 
borne their crop of fruit. 

The proper number of shoots for a hill 
will vary somewhat with the variety but in 
general will be from three to five. The 
shoots which are not to be left to produce 
canes should be removed as soon as they 
start so that the strength of the plant 





may go to those that remain. When the 
shoots have reached a height of 18 to 24 
inches they must be nipped back. i 
operation consists in simply pinching off 
or otherwise removing the growing point 
or tip of the shoot. Tt pool done with 
the thumb and finger or with a pair of sheep 
shears. It is especially important that 
the shoots be nipped when they reach 
the height above mentioned instead of 
being cut back to that height after - 
ing beyond it. A long cane with ‘all the 
laterals near the is likely to lop over 
nearly or quite to the ground when laden 
with fruit unless it is given some artificial 
support. If the shoots are nipped at the 
proper time, that is, when they have 
reached a height of 18 to 24 inches, the 


will dev: into strong stocky canes w 
supplied with strong late and in the 
ae ae ee ies will hold up all the 
ruit. 


As to tools, sheep shears can be used to 
good advantage in the summer nipping 





of the canes. Pruning shears are almost in- 
dispensable in the cutting back of laterals 


This | in the spring. A pair of two hand prunin 


shears or a spring bush hook will be foun 
to be mg tool for cutting out the old 
canes.—O, F. T. 

Most of us have a certain natural 
“bent” or liking for certain work. George 
Godfrey, writer of Squibs from a Farmer's 
Note Book, has a strong liking for live- 
stock. He reinforced that liking with col- 
lege training and years of experience as 
livestock lecturer and judge and practical 
farmer. What he says on page 42 comes 
right from Middlehill Farm and is worth 
re a 


Investigation means information. Any 
advertiser in Successful Farming will glad- 
ly send catalogs or circulars describing 
his products. It costs only a postal card 
to answer an advertisement. 
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MORE NUT TREES 
This country ought to produce more 


nuts and conset uently import fewer. We 
can grow the ts able and confectionery nuts 
and by careful selection and propagation 
can very much improve their quality. 

Last. year we imported 5,730,774 pounds 
of almonds in shell, and 13, 307, 631 pounds 
shelled. Of filberts we imported 12,636,- 
499 pounds; and walnuts to the amount of 
37,195,728 pounds. No pecans were im- 
yorted last year, but in 1910 we bought 
— abroad 1,803,434 pounds. To these 
tree nuts we may add 27,077,158 pounds 
of peanuts imported. 

With hundreds of poor planters trying 
to raise a little cotton on some poor stump 
land it is ashame that they are not growing 
peanuts which are salable and leave the 
soil in better condition than cotton will, 
and be more easily cared for. 

Our country roads could be lined with 
nut trees, hardy in every section, and be of 
more value than the willow and soft maple 
or cottonwood so often seen. 

If you have an especially fine nut tree, 
one that grows good meaty thin shelled 
nuts of good flavor, report to the nut 
growers’ association, through Successful 
Farming. Such a tree would be good to 
propagate from so that the splendid quali- 
ties of the one tree may be multiplied by 
hundreds. 

GROWING ONION SEED 

The cultivation of onion seed is profit- 
aple, and requires very little work. In 
the fall, while screening over the onion 
crop, the biggest and most shapely ones 
picked out, a few from each crate, 
they are emptied into the screen for 
Bi creenine and dropped.into a near-by 
crate to put away in the cellar for seed. 

The assorted ones should be globe 
shaped, with a flat bottom and a rich, 
deep color. It matters little about “the 
size, so they are of good quality and not 
too small.an onion. We usually select 
the medium large ones. 

In the spring the ground is plowed and 
harrowed smoothly very earls just as 
early as it can be put in possible shape. 
The onions are set in rows wide enough 
apart to permit plowing with a horse. 
They are set close enough together to 
touch each other in the rows. The onion, 
- ing so large, makes ample room when 

decays. They are then close enough to 
bs wce each other from wind destruction. 

\ few plowings is all that is required to 
raise a seed crop, as their quick growth 
soon shades the ground smothering out 
all weeds. Any soil will produce a fair 
crop but sandy loam or the land im- 
mene utely surrounding a patch of muck, 
is best for both quality and quantity. The 
soil for about fifteen feet out from the 
muck is very fertile as well as firm. A 
firm soil holds up the tall stalk in windy 
countries and the heads fill out better 
on a firm soil. 
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When the seed is ripe, the balls or heads 
are cut off and spread out to dry for a 
few days, then rubbed over a wash board 
or a piece of screen to get the seed out. 
The chaff is blown out by pouring the 
seed into a sheet on a windy day. 

Before stowing away, the seed is placed 
in a large pan o water in which all light, 
worthless seed rise to the top and are 
skimmed off and. thrown out. All that 
sink to the bottom are good seed, ready 
for spring sowing. It is then sacked up 
and — in a cool, dry place till needed 
for planting or till sold. 

The stalks are then pulled and burned 
to prevent scattering over the field to 
breed onion maggots. 

A bushel of onions will yield, on an 
average, thre e pounds of ‘seed. Seed 


sells at $1.25 to $2.50 per pound, accord- 
ing to the supply and demand.—L. A. P., 
Ind. 


ORCHARDS ON SOUTHERN SLOPES 
For many years it has been claimed that 
orchards should be planted on lands hav- 
ing a northern exposure. The hillside 
sloping to the northward was almost uni- 
versally selected for setting fruit trees. 

Several reasons were advanced for this, 
one of which was that the sun would not 
have a chance to warm up the earth with 
northern exposure, as quickly as it would 
the land laying toward the spring sun, and 
the cold would so hold back the sap in the 
trees that the buds would not swell at the 
first approach of spring only to be injured 
or killed when a frost or cool spell followed. 

The trees on a northern slope are con- 
siderably slower in putting out leaf and 
bud for fruit, and once in ibly a quarter 
of a century fruit is found only in orchards 
with a northern ure, but much more 
frequently the buds are held back — 
the fruit does not have the chance to 
and mature along with the fruit in orc J 
with an eastern or southern exposure. 

Actual tests have fully shown that fruit 
grown on trees that were blessed with the 
sunlight from early spring throughout the 
summer, is richer and more delicately 
flavored than the fruits grown facing the 
north, and somewhat away from the rays 
of the sun. 

Fruit finer in appearance will develop 
under all the stre ngth of the eastern and 
southern sun’s rays, and where colors 
beautify the fruits, these will have a great- 
er luste r. 

Fruit will ripen more evenly, and there 
will be more uniformity in size and texture, 
and much better keeping qualities, be- 
sides richer flavors in fruit having abun- 
dance of sunlight. 

Actual data reveals fruit more frequent 
and with more regularity in orchards with 
a south easterly exposure, than any other. 

Trees on north hillsides do not live as 
long as those on other slopes. The apple 
is almost certain to be stunted in its 
growth, and need more cultivation to pro- 
duce ordinary size. 

Plum trees do not do well on either a 
northern or western exposure. The bark 
splits from freezing more readily, and es- 
pecially where trees are where 'the last 
rays of the afternoon sun strike them fair. 
The split in the bark isusually facing the 





southwest.—J. T. T., Ohio 
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We operate “the world’s largest truck farm” 
in the heart of the wonderfully fertile alluvial 
delta of the Mississippi, ten miles from New 

We are growing potatoes cobbems, 
corn and other vegetables in a elds e 
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5 y 2 - te silos, tractors, farm 
Soplemente dairy and hog departments, etc. 
We now offer to prospective settlers six hun- 
dred acres of this three thousand acre farm. 
All our unusual facilities are at your service, 
thus assuring your success. Dairy, hogs, cattle 
asplendid success here. Ideal climate with 
lomg growing season. Splendid marketing facil- 
ities. Write for details. They will astonish 
you. Thisopportunity is open to only a few. 


NEW ORLEANS NETHERLANDS CO., 
The Holland Farming Co. 
New Orleans, - - Louisiana 
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dant rainfall, rich soil, mild winters, 
plentiful labor, excellent markets. 
Write for free illustrated Farm 
Home booklet, “Country Life in 
Virginia,”’ and low excursion rates. 
Address K. T. CRAWLEY, In- 

dustrial Agent, C. & O. Ry., 
Room 1064, » Virginia 
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GOOD SALARIES 


or liberal commissions paid responsible 
men to solicit orders for high grade nur- 
sery stock. Outfit furnished free. Cash 
paid weekly. Position permanent. 
For terms, terrttory, prices aic., address 
National Nurseries, Box 1/6, Lawrenos, Kansas 
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WINTER WORK IN THE ORCHARD | 


It has been learned that pruning can be 
safely done at almost any time during the 
winter when it is reason: ably comfortable 
for the work. While it is better from the 


scientific standpoint to prune just before | // 
growth starts in the spring, it is not pos-| \ 


sible for the busy farmer, or the large or- 
chardist to do this and that much valuable 
time in the spring is saved by working 
through the winter. 

It is advisable to paint over the places 
where large limbs are taken off with some 
sort of paint, there being paints made 
especially for this —_— 

Prunings may be drawn from the 
orchard ph a the winter days, many of | 
which are bright and pleasant for orchard 
work. Dead trees which may be seen in 
many orchards can also be taken out and 
worked into fire wood or consigned to the 
brush heap. Then, there is the fence that 
must necessarily be about the orchard to 
protect it from stock. 

Protectors, be they made of cornstalks, 
paper, rags, veneer, or wire, should be 
put on to protect from rabbits. Mice do 
their damage during the cold weather of 
winter, and usually when snow is present. 
Their depredations are always due to the 
fact that they nest in the near vicinity in 
some sort of vegetation, and their runs 
being under the snow they can, and do 
work the coldest weather. They work 
under the snow about the tree and have 
it completely girdled before you are aware 
of the fact that they are in the vicin- 
ity. All trash should be raked back 
from the tree for a few feet and a little 
mound of dirt packed down around each 
tree, and you may rest assured that they 
will not sit on top of the mound and girdle 
the tree. 

If you wish to fertilize the orchard with 
stable manure, during the winter while 
the ground is frozen Send is a splendid 
time. Manure, however, should never be 
scattered up close to the tree, but out 
where the roots of the tree will go after it. 

Sod orchards which one is desirous of 
cultivating may also be plowed during 
a suitable spell in winter. There might be 
some danger to the roots if followed by a 
real cold spell, but this is theory and I 
doubt if there is much danger. 
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Che Alatingin} Salute 

NYTHING which raises the standard of hand efficiency deserves to 

rank as a national service—and this is the high place everywhere 

given to Hansen gloves. For dress occasions or in overalls, 

whether you handle a horse or plow, motorcycle, car or engine, you 
best—work best in a Hansen. 


You don't mind somuch how your hands 
ioulcat weasth, tens beiahans ths tanen olf 
: plove comfort without extra cost. For 


your hands always. soma driving, and cycling a Hansen 
calloused skin with this plove of depend- at or mitten insures warmth and 
able protection. All finest leathers, easily om. If your dealer is not supplied, 
cleaned, soft, pliable, durable. write us. Send for book anyway. 


HANSEN GLOVES 


O. C. Hansen Manufacturing 
29 AE Detroit Street -nwemwag 


For women and children too, Write for 
free book. It shows the way to extra 








Protector 
Gauntlet Dan Patch Mitten , Dan Patch 
The ee Extra ity,warm- Driving and general 
Blove that he ly lined, furor fleece wear; fur, lamb fur Double-Up Auto Mitten 
the hands wool or fleece wool lined Pur-lined, with one finger free 





Spraying which is the all important part 
of orcharding may sometimes be done in 
winter; however, this is not often the case 
exce pt in sod orchards, for bare or eulti-_| 
vated orchards are usually soft or sloppy | 
when the weather is warm enough to| 

— ay. When possible it is always advis- 

“le to give the dormant spray in winter 
or very early spring. 

Planting of young stock may be done 
in mild spells in midwinter with success if | 
you have your stock heeled in where you 
can get at it, but trees should not be trans- 
planted. when they are frozen or when the 
ground is too wet. Thereisa great advan- 
tage to ordering trees in the fall and heel- 





Would You Accept This 
$90 SCHOLARSHIP FREE? 


IX weeks from the day you enter this great practical school 

you can repair any make of automobile and drive any car on the market, 
Our graduates are in demand. Theta of them hold high salaried positions, 
and as many more are making big money in the garage and repair business, 


$75 to $300 A Mon In order to supply the 


eiaenanitell 
to 

qun chassea ah ence, all whe enroll in the next 80 dare will 

receiveour $50 course in Tractor Engineering and Power 





















ing them in to be set at times during the 
winter when the weather will permit. In 
cold climates, peach trees fall or winter 
set should be mounded up twelve to eigh- 
teen inches with earth, which can be lev- 
eled down in the spring. This often saves 


winterkilling.—O. R. A., Ind. 


We have the spectacle in most states of 
pioneer roads for twentieth century farm- 
ers whose equipment in farming consists of 
modern machinery and modes of travel. 
When, oh when, will he put the up-to-date 
mode of travel on an up-to-date road! 


Read both sides of the foot-and-mouth 


Free, Write for our book How to Make 
Money in the Automobile Business,” and the free 
scholarship today. Address 


H. J. RAHE, Pres., AUTOMOBILE TRAINING SCHOOL 
1083 Locust Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
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BEEF MAKING IN THE CORNBELT 





EEF production in the 
corn belt, like most of 
our farming business has 

been undergoing wide changes 
in the last few years. It still 
has its ups and downs, its 
problems and its worries but 
the turn is ever toward a more 
stable business. Untilrecently 
the beef making business has 
been largely the feeding of 
cattle grown on cheaper land. 
That has reached its limit, 
The amount of cheaper land 
will diminish. Fifty years ago 
they were raising cheap steers 
here to be sent east to be fed. 
There is lots of country better 
adapted to growing fecder 
cattle than anything else so 
there will alw ays be a fair sup- 
ply of feeders. It is not a busi- 
ness, however, for every man. 
it requires no small skill, for 
the successful man not only 
must be able to feed right but 
he must buy and sell right. 

“Well bought is half sold.” 
No matter how good a feeder 
a man is if he pays too much 
for his cattle he is severely 
handicapped. The margin of 
profit at best is small and will 

und very littleshrinking from 
too liberal a buying price. The 
younger the cattle, the smaller 
this margin may be. The proper feeding of steers is a problem 
that changes with conditions from year to year. No fixed 
rules can be laid down, It is a common fault to feed too small 
an amount of protein feed. This is especially true as regards 
home grown protein feeds, such as clover and alfalfa. The closer 
one can stick to home grown feeds and still balance up the 
ration in a practical way, the more money he will make out of 
the deal. 

Making more of the gains out of rough feeds and less out of 
high priced, wade fore | 1 grains must be an ever increasing 
factor in profitable cattle feeding. The British feeder laughs 
at our wasteful way of fattening cattle. Of course our hogs 
save us, a3 well as the corn, With wheat straw, turnips or 
mangels, oil cake, and a little corn the British feeder makes 
big and cheap gains. Silage must take the’place in the cornbelt 
ration that roots do where labor is so much cheaper. Silage 
answers the same purpose in the ration and is so much easier 
vy and store. The silo is bound to find a place on every 

-to-date beef making farm, A man cannot afford to feed 
without one, for the other fellow ean undersell him on the mar- 
ket and still make a profit. Corn fodder will find a place here, 

| catile it is more enonomical to cut it up like 

l in this way there is very little waste to the 
the fall and early winter. It is the utilization of 
that makes toward a profit. 

The Problem of Selling Right 
Since the other fellow fixes the selling price the hard problem 
The shipping of half fat or warmed up 
market is full of that kind is where many 


too. For an 


lider fed in 


hen to sell. 


cattle when the 


feeders get off wrong. It is not always good business to put 

wuch finish on cattle especially if they are not of the best 
quality. On the other hand, it seldom pays to let them go in 
just goo 1 feeder « ondition, 


At its be L, the buy ing and f eding of cattle is a good ce al 


pecula 1. One never knows what the market will do. Some 
men get to be pretty good guessers but the best of them ge 
caught sometime lt 1s certainly not a business for the general 
run of farmers. The growing of cattle on the farm and feeding 
them is a different proposition. That eliminates most of the 
speculation. It is here that beef production must have its 
greatest increase. For the bulk of us farmers it is the most 
profitable system of beef making. 

Carried to its limit this means the keeping of a cow a year 
for the calf she willraise. Many will say that it cannot be done 


tably. When we waste in cornstalks left standing in the 
field and in} ng straw piles the feed that it would take to 
keep a cow six months in the year, it is hard to see why she 
could not be kept at You cannot put much money 


a profit. 
t] in you almost nothing. I asked 


ue on ungs au ret 


n I was doing short course work if it 
vossible to |} »a cow a year for the calf she would raise. 


hundreds of farmers v 








Some Views From a Man Who Is Doing It 


By GEO. W. GODFREY, Middiehill Farm 





The majority said, “No.” 
But I never found a man that 
was really doing it but what 
said, “Yes.” It depends first 
on the calf and then on the 
man. 

The calf must be a good one. 
Just a common kind of calf 
will not do. He must be early 
maturing and he must be beefy. 
When cattle could bé pastured 
all summer at a dollar a head 
and wintered on hay to be had 
for the cutting, a steer could 
take his time about growing 
up. Under present conditions 
we want the steer finished as a 
baby beef at sixteen or eighteen 
months. It takes a low set, 
broad headed, short necked, 
deep middled ealf to do that. 
So that is the kind we want to 
breed. Since we have our cows 
on hand it is necessary to look 
to the sire for these qualities. 
There is little use trying to 
make real baby beef out of 
other types of calves. Nature 
built animals with a definite 
relation of parts and, just as 
you never saw a long necked 
fat man, so you will never see 
a long necked calf that is a 
high class baby beef. 

Too much emphasis cannot 
be laid on the need of a good 
sire. It is the first essential in baby beef production. A man 
with twenty cows could much better afford to pay $200 for the 
right type of bull rather than accept a poor one as a gift and 
use him, It takes but a small difference in quality to make a 
dollar a hundred difference in the selling price of the finished 
calf and you cannot get around the fact that the difference is 
largely due to the sire. 

With the right kind of a calf it is up to the man to make of 
it a baby beef or not. If he is a good feeder he can doit. The 
changing of the calf from milk to feed he must chew for himself 
is a critical time. One of the big advantages in growing the 
calves on the farm, over buying them, is, that they can be taught 
to eat grain and be on full feed when weaned. In this way they 
miss the set-back that so often comes at weaning time. A 
bunch of calves taken from their mothers and moved to a 
strange place, maybe shipped some distance, are a sorry 
crowd, Their lamentations are long and loud and their gains 
are usually losses for some time. Once well started tho, the calf 
is the cheapest gaining beef animal you can feed. It costs on 
the same grade of cattle about one-third more per pound to 
feed out a yearling than it does a calf. The cheapest gains 
are made while the calf is on the cow. If the calves are kept 
separate from the cows and turned in with them twice a day, 
it is easy to feed them. Shelled corn is the best feed with 
possibly a little mixture of oats at first. Ifthe calves are running 
with the cows, a creep built to let in the calves and bar the cows 
will give the little fellows a chance to turn some cern to profit. 

After weaning time a ration of shelled corn, silage, oilmeal, 
and clover, or alfalfa are about the right thing in the cornbelt. 
Calves that have not been previously started on feed must be 
brought up gradually. I like to begin with either green corn or 
cut fodder, adding an increased number of ears until they are 
getting what they want; then work them over onto the shelled 
corn and silage. For these little fellows oilmeal is better than 
cottonseed meal even at several dollars difference per ton. The 
average feed on such a ration for a two hundred day period 
would be about 10 Ibs. corn, 10 Ibs. silage, 2 Ibs. oilmeal, and 
what clover or alfalfa they would clean up, which ought to be 
about 4 Ibs. a day. At the start a larger amount of hay and 
silage and a smaller amount of corn and oilmeal would be used 
but the calves need a larger percentage of grain to roughage 
than do older cattle. 

The utilization of waste roughage of the farm comes in 
feeding the cows that. mother these calves. Corn stover, or 
better silage, straw, and a little cottonseed or oilmeal, will 
winter the cows cheaply and well, To me, here is the real 
profit in raising baby beef. It furnishes such a good market for 
the waste of the farm. We charge the silage up to the cow 
at $4 per ton, when if we did not have her, those stalks would 
have returned us nothing. In our section not over ten percent 
of the corn is cut up in the average yeare h 
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Without a single exception, this new Studebaker 4-cylinder car at $885 is the MOST 
POWERFUL car on the market at its price. Its motor, INCREASED in size from 3'4 
x5 inches to 374 x5 inches, develops FULL 40 horse power. And the scores of im- 
provements that have been made in the motor design, the high location of the carbure- 
tor, the 6-inch intake, the scientific design of the manifolds, make it not only far more 
responsive than ever before, but vibrationless and economical to a surprising extent. 


In POWER and flexibility, this Studebaker FOUR equals most of the Sixes on the market. 
And in VALUE, dollar for dollar, it completely outclasses every other 4-cylinder car. 
For Studebaker has set a new standard of VALUE for Fours. Studebaker has lowered 
its price $100—coming down from $985 to $885—and still INCREASED its POWER, 
size and quality. And wherever materiais have been changed, BETTER materials have 
been used. The upholstery, for example, is the finest, hand-buffed, semi-glazed leather 
purchasable. 


You know the sterling quality that name of Studebaker has always stood for. You know 
how thoroughly Studebaker is acquainted with the road conditions that the farmer must 
face. And you can appreciate what this car must be when we tell you that it is not only 
the GREATEST value of the season, but the best car that Studebaker has ever built. We 
urge you to see it before you decide on anycar. The 1916 catalog will be mailed on request. 


STUDEBAKER 


South Bend, Ind. Detroit, Mich. Walkerville, Ont. 
Address all correspondence to Detroit—Dept. F 45 


More than 200,000 Studebaker Cars now in use 
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FORTY Horse Power 
Tpatsenger FOUR ‘885 











- no car at the price has SO MUCH 


Four Cylinder Models 
Touring Car, 7-passenger $885 
Roadster, 3-passenger - 850 
Landau-Roadster, 3-pass. 1185 


Commercial Cars 
Panel Delivery Car + - $875 
Open Express Car + - 850 
Station Wagon + - + 875 


Six Cylinder Models 
Touring Car, 7-passenger $1050 
Roadster, 3-passenger - 1000 
Landau-Roadster, 3-pass. 1350 
Coupe, 4-passenger - - 1550 

i ine, 7-passenger - 2250 
F. O. B. Detroit 
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HOUSING STOCK IN WINTER 


Pays a 


Protection 





EARS ago exposure to all kinds of 
weather po hardships was the 
rule for livestock on the farms, 

rather than the exception. Then came the 
time when agricultural teachers began to 
advocate warm quarters for most kinds 
of live stock. The value of such quarters 
was proved by an array of facts. The 
offices performed by heat-giving foods 
were pointed out, and farmers were ad- 
vised not to use extra feed on a winter 
day in order to keep the animals comfor- 
able outdoors when warm quarters and a 
less quantity of feed woul give equally 
as good, if not better, results. This advice 
seemed good, and in the course of a few 
years, instead of the old conditions of 
winter exposure being the rule, it was 
quite generally believed that the closer 
the stable and the quieter the animals 
during bad weather, the better for the 
pocketbook of the owner. For a time 
apparently the matters of ventilation and 
exercise for livestock were entirely for- 
gotten. But in recent years there came 
the warning that most farmers were keep- 
ing their stock too closely stabled; fresh 
air is more important than protection, we 
were told. Hence, farmers are now some- 
what puzzled to know just what is the 
proper course to pursue. A little exami- 
nation may help us to get at the truth 
of this matter. 

Animal Heat Comes From Food 

It cannot be denied that the demand 
for warm quarters was based upon 
reason, The heat created from the food 
consumed is the only source of warmth 
for animals in cold weather, and the more 
such heat is confined about them, wasting 
little into the outside air, the less feed is 
needed to maintain warmth. This was 
easily understood. But the usual effort 
was to retain the heat by preventing the 
entrance of fresh air, and this lack of 
ventilation has brought disease. 

Close confinement has also affected the 
animals adversely in another way. It is 
generally understood that exercise is neces- 





sary to perfect health. The fattening 
animal may lay on flesh in a close stall, 
but exercise is needed to retain perfect | 
health for any great length of time. In 
breeding animals and in young stock, | 
hardiness is always a consideration, and | 
that is not obtained from close confine- 
ment. Experiments have been made with 
fattening steers, and it has been found 
that no gain was obtained from close 
housing as compared with allowing the 
steers the run of an open lot. In these 
cases corn was fed freely, and the amount 
of grain needed to lay on fat furnished a 
supply of heat sufficient to keep the | 
animals comfortable in feeding-yards. But | 
it does not follow that cows carrying less 
fat, and growing young stock, will as 
comfortable in the open. It is undoubtedly 
a mistake to go far along this line, sub- 
jecting the animals to undue exposure. 
The corn-fed steer may not chill on a day 
when the temperature is near the zero 


exposure, then get pure air into the build- 








mark, provided the animal is protected by 
a board fence from raw winds, but a cow 
or calf will soon show its discomfort. So 
will any farm animal, except the sheep, 
if it is not very fat. Physical comfort is 
an essential in economical feeding. 
Cold winds striking a wet body are 
penetrating and chillmg. Our livestock 
require protection from rains and snows, 
and from any degree of cold that pro- 





duces discomfort. On the other hand, 


Profit Baa 








ur 


they need pure air and some exercis® 
fairly regularly. One of the modern sys- 
tems of stable ventilation will help to 
give change of air, and exercise should be 
given only when the weather is moderate. 

xercise cannot very well be given ex- 
cept when the animals want it. A cow 
humped up on the lee side of a buildin 
or straw stack to withstand a cold win 
is not getting exercise, and she might as 
well not be outdoors, for she is telling us | 
as plainly as she can that she is not com- 
fortable outside and that she does not 
want to take any exercise. 

Sheep. will keep comfortable in severe 
weather, but even they should be pro- 
vided with a shed for protection from snow 
and rain and from raw winds. Swine are 
the least able of any stock to withstand a 
low temperature. en the fat hogs will 
pile up in cold weather and shiver away 
much of the profit which they would 
otherwise return from the feed given them 
if at the same time warm shelter were 
provided. It pays to provide warm quar- | 
ters for all the horses and colts during 
winter weather, though they not 
be confined unnecessarily to their stalls 
in the daytime; a few hours in the open 
air on all fair days is advisable, but it is | 
best to keep them up every night. 

As has been the case in sheltering the 
larger stock on the farm, there has al- 
ways been a tendency to run to extremes 
in housing the poultry. In recent years 
the open poultry house has had many 
advocates. A curtain is usually dropped 
over the open space at night, however. 
While a tight house without adequate 
ventilation is not to be recommended 
for the best results from poultry, a happy 
medium between the close house and one 
with one entire side open is to be pre- 
ferred in cold weather. It is known to 
all that exposure to raw winds and a low 
temperature does not promote egg pro- 
duction. More eggs will be produced 
when the building is too warm than when 
it is too cold for comfort. 

Let us all study the matter of animal 
comfort. If the weather makes the 
stables and houses preferable to outdoor 








ings, and do not force the stock to remain | 
chilled on the outside for the sake of the | 
air. ‘There should always be protection 

from storms at all seasons of the year, and 

after that the warmth of the buildings | 
should be_ proportionate to the needs of | 
the animals, with the thin young stock | 
and dairy cows more warmly housed than | 
the fat steers. Pure air and exercise in 

comfort are really necessities, but the 

agitation for fresh air should not lead us | 
to return to the old condition of exposure 

for our livestock as was practiced by our 

forefathers.—W. F, Purdue 


General Ginger says he will 

loan almost anything on his 

farm except trouble, and that 

he doesn't want anybody to 

offer to loan him such a de- 
structive tool, either. 


The various experiences of stockmen 
in escaping contagious and infectious dis- 
eases leads one to think that sanitation 
and proper feeding to maintain health of 
stock is pretty good insurance. Serums 





and remedies may come, and they may 
go, but sanitation goes on forever. 
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SPLIT HICKORY $3925 


SAVE-The-HORSE 


“Fi Dollars Woulda’t Buy My Bottle of 
Save- Horse If I Couldn't Get Another. Your 
medicine always does the work.” So writes a pros- 
perous stock raiser,—Clifford Hall of Milisboro, Del. 


na you te eend weight mare 


THE NEVERSLIP MANUFACTURING CC 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
NE 
PAT. OFF 


ABSORB! 


RADE MARK QF 





Will reduce Inflamed, Strained, 
Swollen Tendons, Ligaments, 
Muscles or Bruises. Stops the 
lameness and pain from a Splint, 
Side Bone or Bone Spavin. No 
blister, no hair gone. Horse can be 
used. $2a —_ delivered. Describe 
your case for special instructions 

and Book 2 K Free. 

W. F. Young, P. D.F., 95 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


Use Sweets Welded Toe 
Calks 





Toe calks that are welded 
on the shoe by your local horses 
shoer, forming an integral part, are 
the safest to use. Toe calks welded on 
(not screwed or driven in) extend clear 
across the toe and form a firm ing for 
the horse's hoof, They will not break or pull 
off to the injury of your horses. Asi your 
horseshoer for Sweet's Calhs, xn 
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VETERINARY 


Subecribers are invited & make inquiry thru this de- 


partment. Questions are answeret free. Give age and 
sex of animals, together with symptoms and previous 
treatment, if any. The remea.es preserioed in these 
columns are intended to be prepared vy local drug- 
gists. However, our readers should consult our ad- 
vertising columns, as in many cases reliable remedies 
are advertised for trouble animais are afflicted with 
and on account of having been scicntinca!lly compound- 
ed will be found to be more effective than medicines 
compoutded by local druggists Address all com- 
cnusieations to veterinarian, Sucvessful Farming, Des 
Moines, lowa 





Quittor—I have a mare that got calked over 
two months ago. The place seems to heal up and 
then she suddenly goes lame and the place swells 
and breaks giving severe pain. It has done this 
twice. The injured place is on the hind foot just 
above the hoof. What would you advise to pre- 
vent its recurrence?—C. H. F., Wash. | 

_Clip off the hair and then wash the hoof head 
clean. If there is a sore, scrape it out and then 
inject a little of a saturs uted solution of corrosive 
suLlimate and then poultice with hot flaxseed meal 
for a week. Then wash off clean, inject again and 
when the skin is dry apply a blister consisting of 
a mixture of one part of powdered cantharides and 
three parts of lard. Alternate these treatments 
until healed. If there is no sore, clip off the hair 
and blister twice at intervals of ten days. | 


Eczema—I have noticed a few small pimples 
on the udder of my cow. They disappeared after a | 
time and then returned more numerous than before. | 
The pimples are not mattery, | ut are dry and scaly 
I have used carbolized vaseline and iodine. It | 
seems to be a skin trouble. What can I do for it? 

N. W. K., Va. | 

This may be an eczematious condition, for cow- | 

»ox sores are larger than the ones you describe. | 
F. dine was an excellent application, but if it does | 
not suffice apply a little benzoated oxide of zinc | 
ointment twice daily. Keep the stall floor clean 

and keep the cow from wading in filth of any kind. 


Bone Tumor—I bought a cow a month ago and | 
she has a lump below her eye. It is very hard and 
is as big as a goose egg. What can I do for this?— 
H. W., Me. 

A bone tumor no doubt is present and may be 
associated with a diseased tooth, or may be due to 
actinomycosis (lump jaw). Examine the teeth 
and if one is diseased, near the tumor, have it re- 
moved. Swab the lump with tincture of iodine 
every other day, taking care to keep the tincture 
out of the eye. Write again later, if further advice 
is required. 


Sores—I have a boar that was castrated last 
year. He became sick and would lay down most of 
the time, and would kneel on his front feet before 
he could lay down. He was weak in his hind quar- 
ters and walks awkward in his hind feet. He has 
two sores near where the operation took place and 
two on each side on the front end of the hams. 
There are other sores along the backbone and neck. 
I have applied liniment. He seems as tho he 
had gone thru a case of cholera—J.M. Mc., 
Tenn. 

Allow the hog liberty in a field or yard and feed 
middlings, oatmeal, cornmeal and flaxseed meal in 
slop form made up with hot water. Roots and alfal- 
fa bs nay or any green feed would be good for him. 
Bathe the sores with a two percent solution of 
tar disinfectant once daily and then apply a little 
é ~e of zinc ointment. Keep the hog out of filth 
and wet. 


Swelling—I have a three year old heifer with 
her first calf. Since calving she has a swelling at 
navel as large as a quart measure. It looks and | 
feels like it was full of water. Is there a remedy 
for this?—D. L. McK., Neb. 

Circulation of blood away from the udder is 
sluggish and a dropsical condition is the result. 
This is not a serious condition. Give the heifer | 
two drams each of saltpeter and powdered pokeroot 
in her feed twice daily and if necessary increase 
to two such doses a day. Feed light laxative ra- 
tions. Make her take lots of walking exercise every 
day, but for the time being keep her off rich grass 
pasture. Hand rub the udder and swelling two or 
three times a day and milk three times daily. Rub 
toward the front of the body, along abdominal 
milk veins. 


Infected Navel—lI had a lamb about three weeks 
old that walked around and acted stupid for several 
days, then got very sick and at last died in great 
pain. On opening it after death I found the liver 
covered with white spots, which seemed to be 
decayed. What was this disease?—S. R., Colo. 

The abscesses in the liver came from infection 
of the navel at birth, and the joints of the legs 
usually become simils rly affected. This may be 
prevented by having the lambs born in a clean 
place, saturating the stump of the navel with tine- 
ture of iodine at birth and then dusting it daily 
with slaked lime until perfectly dried up. 











Corn Belt Arctic 


All Rubber---No Cloth 


Made especially for the farmer’s work in stable, barn- 

yard and field-work that soon rots a cloth top arctic. 
The Corn Belt is popularly known as the ‘‘mud 
arctic.” It is all rubber, tough and long-wearing. 


The new Beacon Falls Process of vulcani- 
zing assures the lightest, most comfortable 
nm ey arctic on the market. It’s long 

earing qualities are largely due to the resi- 
leney of the pure gum used init’s contruction. 
The Corn Belt ismadewith redsole, extrastrong 
heel, gum knur! toe cap and warm fleece lining. 


“Long in wear—light in weight.”’ 


TOP NOTCH 


BEACON ia FALLS 
\ RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


For ordinary wear the Redfore is the most 
popular arctic made. Thousands of farmers 
say it’s the best wearing arctic they have 
ever worn. 

The Redfore has non-slip soles of red rub- 
ber and the patented Top Notch heel 
which lasts as long asthe sole. Full bellows 
tongue, best cloth uppers, warm fleece lining. 
The few cents extra which you pay for Top 
Notch Boots, Arctics, and Rubbers come 
back to you many times in the double- 
wearing quality which every pair gives you. 
If your dealer doesn't carry Top Notch 
Boots, Arctics, and Rubbers, write us for 
Booklet “Z"” and name of Top Notch 
dealer in your neighborhood. 


Beacon FallsRubberShoe Co. 


Beacon Falls, Conn. 





























Chicago Minneapolis 
208 S. Jefferson 311-15 ist Ave.N 


Kansas City 
926 Broadway 



















Redfore 


What Should an Engine Weig ? 


Abraham Lincoln was asked how long a man’s legs should 
be and he replied, * “they should be long enough to reach the 
| no longer.” An engine should weigh enough to 
its work—and nomore. Years ago it was necessary to cast 
engine parts very large and wa with heavy base and fi 
woes or the violent fast and slow speeds of the 


eae tear it to pieces. 

ago the Cushman Motor Works designed a new type of 

quueniiens wulshdeehant one-fifth as much per H.P asother 

farm engines, but so well built, balanced and governed that it 

ran more steadily and quietly than a farm engine was ever 

known torun. Some people laughed, _— said that an engine 

weighing only 190 Ibs. must be a toy, bu t when they saw the 

work beside heavy engines weighing five cr six 

ben yey, they realized that weight does not mean power, 
that the Cushman is a giant in power for its size. 


Cushman Light Weight Engines “S 


40 to 60 Pounds per Horse Power } —_ 
44H. P. Weighs Only190 Ibs. 15 H. P. tbs. : he 
8 H.P. Weighs Only 320 ibs. SON. P. Werke Onin iz3o ee, : - 
Cushman Engines have Throttle Governor and Schebler Carburetor, insuring regular s 
even on jobs of irregular loads, like sawing. Their perfect balance also helps to make them 


stead 
The 4 H P. and the 8 H. P. are mounted on trucks, if desired, and 
may be byhand. These are 


very aoctul engines, as besides doing all | Befgrg Buying Any Engine 


eavy engines do, they may be at- 
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inostes unusual durability and freedom from engine trouble. 








fi tached to machines in the field, os 40. P. Ask These Questions 
binders . on 
haybalers. All engines over 4H. P. | How much does it weigh? 


are double cylinder, which means | !f it weighs more than 60 
steadier power Ibs. per horsepower,why? 
The Cushman is not @ cheap] {sit throttle governed? A 

but it is cheap in the long | throttle governur insures 
run. Engine Book free. steady, quiet economical 


Cushman Motor or Works power. 
816 NH. Zist Street Lincoin, Nebraska ia Te ee 


ULVERTS: 


—_————— of every type, will last longer if n ade from 


APOLLO-KEYSTONE Gsrtnisea sucess 


Highers qualit Gelvanised Sheets manufactured. Uneqealed for Oat 
_ Beal wo Sank, ponmen Sag, Biding and all Joome off Gumenedl 8 

Demand APOLLO-REYSTONE (x Jopper Bearing Sheets and 
. Secure -— service and resistance to rust. Send for free booklet. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa, --<=2 
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JOINT OWNERSHIP OF STALLIONS 


Two or three hundred years ago two 





men in England jointly owned an elephant 
which they exhibited for profit. One of 
them obtained exclusive possession of the 
animal and “hornswaggled” the gate re- | 
ceipts. aggrieved associate dis- 
covered that under the law, as it existed 
then, he could net compel an accounting. 
He was at liberty to swipe the elephant 
from the other’s custody, if that could be | 
accomplished without a breach of the! 
peace, and turn the tables on his co-owner. | 
At first that seemed to be his only remedy. 
But, ascertaining that he would be within | 
his legal rights im killing his “half’’ of the 
animal, he brought the greedy partner to | 
time by threatenmg to do so, for the latter | 
felt. that a half-shot elephant would be of | 
little value. 

[ am reminded of this case, which really | 
appears in the old English law reports, | 
whenever I hear of one of those frequent 
lawsuits where several farmers heve 
agreed to buy a stallion together and then | 
cannot agree concerning his management. 
The law has changed so far that each | 
co-owner of an animal can compel an | 
accounting and payment of any profits 
due him, and so far that he is not entitled | 
to kill his share, but the fact remains that 
joint ownership of a stallion or other | 
animal is cumbersome and full of oppor- | 
tunities for lawsuits costing more than a 
share is worth, unless utmost harmony 
yrevails among the owners. Such a suit 
ios just been before the Utah Supreme 
Court. In disposing of the disputes in- 
volved, the court decided these points: 

Unless it clearly appears that the joint | 
owners intended to form a partnership or 
joint stock company, and when it merely 
appears that each member owns a share in 
the animal proportionate to the amount 
he has paid, they will be regarded merely 
as owners in common—that is, owners of 
undivided interests in the animal. Each 
may sell his interest, without consulting 








| 3 different boars, from their yearling gilts 





the others, but cannot affect the interests 
of the others. So, where some of the joint 
yurchasers of a stallion agreed to exchange 
bim for another, paying boot money, the | 
trade passed only their interests and did 
not affect the rights of the co-owners who 

refused to agree to the trade. The con-| 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Two of the old sows failed to get with 
pig, one lost her pigs a week before they 
were due, but my tworeliable sows brought 
me 11 and 8. two sows raised me 
8 sow pigs a year ago and I had 4 other 
gilts from the unprofitable mothers. 
These last four brought me litters of 4 and 
3, one lost all her pigs and the other sow 
saved but one. The eight sows from the 
two good mothers brought me litters of 
4, 6, 6,.6, 6, 7, 7 and 9, and only 2 dead 
pigsin thelot. This is surely a nice enough 
average. 

From my good strong mother blood, I 
got 53 pigs from 3 litters each and from 


8 sows brought me 51 living pigs. 

From the other four sows I had a year 
ago there were 9 pigs raised. The three 
old sows bred back in the fall brought me 
17 pigs and then none this spring. Their 
gilts had a grand total of 8 pigs alive from 
4 sows. Maybe the two profitable sows 
will put the account on the right side of the 
ledger, but I am sure that I will need to 
chalk up a loss against the others. 

Every sow that remains to perpetuate 
her kind will be from those two unfailing 
producers. With 2 two year old sows, 
8 yearlings, and something over 30 sow 
pigs this spring, I will surely have plenty | 
to choose from, and it would be the height 
of folly to save any sow pig from the other 
kind, 

Some time ago I noticed an Indiana hog 
man’s report stating that it was easily 
possible to raise the size of the litters an 
average of 2 or 3 pigs. In my experience 
this is entirely too conservative and there 
is all the difference of excellent profits 
from litters that have averaged me better 
than 7 on one hand and litters of less than 
4 and only about half the sows bringing 
pigs. Thus my true average from these 
sows will be but little more than 2. 








Dec., 1915 
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An Excellent Roof 
For All Purposes 


’ 
Bell’s Asbestogum 
Roofing and Waterproofing Compound 
PLASTIC. durable compound for few rools. repairing 
obd ones and wererproohkng = alls and lee Can be sophed wo 
any bind of weather. never becumes brittle ov cracks. Sets 
quxhly. dries slowly 
Fire—Water— Weatherproof 


Easily applied with « trowel 
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I contend that where a bunch of sows are 
separated and intended for breeding that | 
the farmer ought to expect at least nine- 
tenths of them to bring him from fair to | 

ood litters. We cannot afford to carry | 
dead weight or star boarders any more | 
than the dairyman can.—E. W. F., Neb. 


BEEF MAKING IN THE CORNBELT 
Continued trom page 42 

The rest of the stalks are left in the field 
as a great harp on which the winter wind 
can wail a song of farming that does not 
pay. 

Along with this comes the keeping of 
fewer cows and milking them and raising 
the calf on skimmed milk. It takes a little 
longer to feed out such calves, they are not 
quite so beefy in form often, but still it is 





sent of all was necessary to sell or mort-| a profitable practice on many farms. I 
gage the animal, as distinguished from a} know that the dual purpose cow is dead. 
mortgage or sale of shares in him. When| We have heard her funeral knell rung up 
a stallion is owned jointly, but not by a| and down the land for years, but still we 
partnership or joint stock company, one | all know that the bulk of our cornbelt 
of the owners in actual possession may | milk always hag been and probably always 
retain it as against his co-owners. will be produced by shorthorn and red 

The writer suggests that. whenever it is} poll es. Calves from such cows and a 
desired to own a valuable animal jointly, bealy sire, properly fed are not far behind 
a formal contract should be drawn by a/the ones that followed the cows, at the 
reliable attorney containing provisions| end of twelve months. Counting the re- 





intended to protect the interests of the 
owners as against each other.—A. L. H. 8. 
LIKE BEGETS LIKE 

There is no question but like begets like. | 
I had it plainly illustrated this spring in | 
my pig crop. A year ago, six sows brought 
me pigs. One raised 9, another 8, another 
5, and the other three raised 4 each. The 
one that raised the five was a little too fine 
boned and her pigs were still finer than she. 
I fattened her = market last fall, but bred | 
the other five sows to a different boar and | 
got litters of 6, 6, and 5 from the three 
that had done the poorest in the spring, 
but 10 and 7 from the best two. At this 
time I thought that it had been mainly 
the boar’s fault a year ago, so I kept all 
five old sows over and got a new boar, 
a pedigreed animal from an excellent dam. 
| was careful to inquire and found he was 
from a litter of 12. 


| that have sucked the cow. 


turns from the cow, the calf costs mighty 
little when he goes into the feed lot. 
The trouble with most calves of that 
kind is that they never have enough to eat. 
They have a surplus of skimmilk and a 
shortage of everything else. Eight quarts 
of skimmilk a day with what shelled corn 
he can handle would make an ideal ration 
forsuch a calf. He should not be put onto 
skimmilk, emer, if the best results are 
wanted, until he gets to eatin in, 
With skimmilk, shelled corn, alfalfa or 
clover hay and silage, at sixteen months 
this calf will almost come up to the babies 
It takes care 
and strict attention to business to raise 
high class skimmilk calves. The bulk of 
our calf crop would be more profitable 
vealed if they were ever fat enough, simply 
because they are never fed enough. It is 





hard to see the logic in skimping the calf 
along on little better than a mamtenance 
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ration and then selling him at eighteen 
months at what he should have been worth 
at eight. 

Between these two methods of beef 
production are all possible modifications. 
Some milk half the cows and let the other 
half raise all the calves. Some wean the 
calves at from two and a half to four 
months of age and milk the cows after 
that. Each is simply a modification to 
meet the needs of the particular farm on 
which it is operated. Whatever method 
is used it is not a business that can be 
jumped into and out of every time the 
market fluctuates. When all goes well a 
certain class want to jump in and as soon 
as difficulty comes along they want to 
jump out. Such people usually manage 
to jump just at the wrong time. ‘One must 
fix in mind the line he will follow and then 
work toward that end. It may take him 
time to collect his stock and build up his 
—as but once he gets the business 

rganized on a producing basis he has a 
o e thing. 

Along with the rest of the beef making 
business one must not overlook the effect 
upon the farm as well as the profits. In 
any community you may go it is the farm 
on which cattle are continually kept that 
there are the best crops. It could not be 
otherwise. We hear lots of the wonderful 
crop yields of Germany and England. 
Did you ever stop to think that in no 
small measure that was due to the por- 
tions of our farms exported to them in 

ains and applied to their soil in manure? 
ne first thing in this ‘preparedness cam- 
paign” ought to be the keeping at home 
of our soil fertility. Our soil is not 
exhausted yet by any means and we do not 
want it to be. Pat was farming a little 
old run down place and the po priest 
made him a visit one day. After looking 
over the little cloddy fields, and the tumble 
down buildings the good. father did not 
gather the family together for a prayer for 
the success of the season’s crops and the 
health of the family as was his custom, 
but he called Pat aside and said, ‘Pat, it 
is no use praying here; what this farm 
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needs is manure.” There is many a corn- 
belt farm headed ints way. The best time 
to get a thing is before you absolutely 
have to have it. It is the stitch im time 
that saves nine. 

Beef making is not necessarily a busi- 
ness for the big farmer. It is hard for us 
to get over the idea that all beef making 
operations must be in carload lots. That 
will depend on the size of the farm and the 
kind of crops raised. If there is enough 
waste on a farm to keep three or four cows, 
then the returns from those cows will be 
largely profit. If on the other hand that 
farmer tries to keep twenty it will be with 
less profit per head than ‘he would have 
with the four. It is in this way that we 
must solve the beef production question 
for the cornbelt. We need a market for 
unsalable material and we need to main- 
tain the fertility of our soil, yet we must 
do this without a prohibitive outlay of 
labor. 
our farming world that beef making ‘fills 
and for that reason it must find an increas- 
ing development in some way on our corn- 
belt farms. 


PREPARING THE HORSE FOR 
MARKET 


The horse intended for sale will bring 
a considerably better price if put in good 
flesh and in good general appearance. 
Toward this end some special care must 
be given in the way of feeding and groom- 
ing. In order to put on flesh rapidly, 
some horsemen feed their animals five or 
six times a day, but practical experience 
indicates that three proper feeds a day 
are sufficient. Formerly, fattening horses 
were placed in stalls and kept confined 
during. the fattening period, but now the 
commoner method of giving some exercise 
or light work, if there is work to be done, 
is considered the more practical. Horses 
which are fattened in idleness lose their 
flesh quickly when put to heavy work. 

At the Illinois station they found that 
horses fed on an average ration of 8.6 
pounds of corn, the same amount of oats, 
2.4 pounds of wheat bran, .4 pounds of 
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oilmeal and 13.7 pounds of clover hay 
made better gains than the same kind of 
horses fed on the same ration, except that 
17.7 pounds of corn were used instead of 
the corn and oats together. The same lot 
made 58 percent better gains than horses 
fed on practically the same grain ration 
and 14.7 pounds of timothy hay instead of 
the clover. A grain mixture of corn, 
oats, wheat bran and oil meal, together 
with clover hay in the proportions in- 
dicated, will give excellent results in put- 
ting on horseflesh. A safe rule in feeding 
animals of this class is to allow from one 
and one half to two pounds of grain for 
every one hundred pounds of live weight 
after the horses have been gradually ac- 
customed to the heavy grain ration.-—L.P.T. 


ATTEND TO THE HORSE’S TEETH 

The teeth of the horse are often respon- 
sible for his poor condition; especially is 
this true of the old animal. His teeth 
often wear off irregularly leaving sharp 
points and ragged edges which make 
mastication impossible or painful. With- 
out proper mastication the animal cannot 
remain in good flesh and spirits. The 
handy man can fix the horse’s teeth with 
a float or rasp, but ordinarily it is better 
to have the work done by a qualified 
veterinarian. Often an owner may get 
many years’ good service out of a horse 
which is beginning to age if he takes 
pains to keep the first organs of digestion 
in good repair. 


A CORRECTION 

On page 16 of our September issue, Mr. 
Frudden gave specification for a circular 
corn crib which he stated would hold 1400 
bushels of ear corn. We have discovered 
that a crib of the dimensions given will 
not hold to exceed 800 bushels of ear corn. 
We endeavor to make Successful Farming 
accurate and regret that this error in es- 
timate has crept in. 


Chuck holes in the road multiply if 
neglected. Each chuck makes another. 
Road patrol prevents the first one. 
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WHEN AN 


HE giving of fluid medicine to an 
| animal may seem a simple matter, 
but it is not so easy as may appear at 
first glance and must be rightly tame if 
injury is to be avoided. An animal may 
be killed quickly by medicine causing 
choking; or the medicine may “go the 
wrong way” into the lungs and cause 
mechanical bronchitis, or fatal pneumonia. 
Caustic medicine may terribly burn the 
delicate membranes of the mouth and 
gullet as may a fluid given when too hot. 
A drug may numb the swallowing organs 
so that a second dose of fluid will cause 
choking. A drug may have to be given 
in such a way as to protect the animal from 
caustic effects, the bad taste or numbing 
effect. Mana may swallow with impunity 
fluids so strong or hot that taey would 
injure an animal. A dog may be killed 
almost instanily by pouring into its gullet 
a big drink of undiluted whiskey. A few 
practical hints on this subject may prevent 
accidents and injury. 

A “drench” is a considerable quantity 
of fluid medicine given at one dose to the 
horse, cow, or sheep. Usually the amount 
is half a pint to one quart or more. Such 
a dose of medicine is administered from a 
long necked bottle, a “drenching horn,” or 
a drenching bit. The horn is that of an 
ox. The bit is a pipe closed at each end, 
having a hole in the center and put into 
the mouth like a bit and held there by 
harness of halter form. A funnel connects 


with the hollow bit and thru it the 
fluid is poured in. If a bottle is used it 
should - of strong glass and the neck 


should be covered with rubber hose, or 
have a four to six inch length of such rub- 
ber hose attached. The hose is most need- 
.ed when drenching a sheep or hog. 
When a horse has to be given a » 2a of 


medicine, such as a colic drench or 
Lem gH the medicine should not be 
poured into a nostril. That sometimes is 


done by ignorant people and the act has 
caused the death of many a horse. The 
fluid tends to run into the lungs. Neither 
should the horse’s head be elevated by 
means of a pitchfork, passed thru the 
noseband of the halter; nor should a rope 
be tied to the nose-band and used to pull 
up the head; nor is it a good plan to stand 
the horse in a stall and pull his head up to 
the hay rack or thru an opening into the 
hay loft. 
Drenching a Horse 

The right way to drench a horse is as 
follows: Back him into a stall; he cannot 
then back away from the giver of the 
drench. Make a running noose in one end 
of a small rope, such as a clothes line, cot- 
ton rope preferred. Pass the noose over 
the upper incisor teeth, under the upper 
lip, and have the knot come directly in 
front. Throw the free end of the rope 
across an overhead beam. Raise the 
horse’s head and then hold it at the correct 
height by means of the rope. The noose 
may be covered with rubber hose or cloth 
to prevent cutting the gums. Stand on a 
chair or strong box placed at the off side 
of the horse’s head. Hold the bottle in 


the right hand (unless to use the left one is | 


natural) and from it pour about two 
ounces of the medicine into the mouth, 
just back of the tush or bridle tooth, or 
where that tooth is located in a gelding. 
Give these small doses, one after the other, 
until all has been given. Do not stick the 
neck of the bottle far into the mouth or 
“down the throat.” Do not pour in a 
large quantity at once. Give the horse a 
chance and time to swallow. Do not pull 
out the tongue, or squeeze the throat. 
Doing so makes it difficult for the horse to 
swallow. If he does not swallow at once, 
tickle the roof of his mouth with the 


ANIMAL IS SICK 


How to Administer Medicine 
By A. S. ALEXANDER, M. D. C. 








fingers or neck of the bottle and if that 
fails pour a teaspoonful of cold. water into 
a nostril and swallowing will imstantly 
occur. Most trouble is experienced in get- 
ting a horse to swallow an oil mixture. 
Where two ounce doses of medicine have 
to be given several times a day this is best 
done by means of a strong, short-barreled 
and short-nozzled hard-rubber syringe. 
The expert may give, in a gelatine capsule, 
small doses of strong medicine, such as 
suffocating bisulphid of carbon for worms, 
or numbing chloral hydrate for pain, or 
caustic medicine like carbonate of am- 
monia. 
Dosing a Cow 

Stanchion a cow that is to receive a 
drench. ,A physic of epsom ealts may 
amount t®&two or more quarts and should 
be given slowly. When a fluid is quickly 
swallowed, most of it goes into the rumen, 
or paunch of the cow. If given slowly it 
goes largely to the third and fourth 


condition forbic 
To persons in health there is nothing so 
nourishing and acceptable to the stomach 
especially at breakfast to start the 
machinery of the human system on the 
day’s work. 





Dec., 1915 


WISE WORDS 
A Physician on Food 


A physician out in Oregon has views 


about food. He says: 


“I have always believed that the duty 


of the physician does not cease with 
treating the sick, but that we owe it to 
humanity 
their health especially by hygienic and 
dietetic laws. 


each them how to protect 


“With such a feeling as to my duty I 


take great pleasure in saying, that, 
in my own experience and also from per- 
80 
food to equal Grape-Nuts and that | 
find there is almost no limit to the great 
benefit this food will bring when used in 
all cases of sickness and convales: :nce. 


observation, I have found no 


“It is my — that no p. vsical 
ids the use of Grape-N tts. 


“In cases of indigestion I know that 


a complete breakfast can be made of 
Grape-Nuts and cream 


; and I think it is 
not to overload the stomach 


stomachs and is then absorbed. If a cow | ™ j 

coughs, and this also is true as regards the at the morni meal. I also know the 
horse, the head should be instantly low-| great value Grape-Nuts when the 
ered. The horse’s head should be held oe is too weak to digest other 


just high enough to allow him to swallow 
comfortably and yet not throw the fluid 
out of his mouth. The cow’s head should 
be held practically in a straight line with 
the back bone. not pull it around to 
one side, as is commonly done and. do not 

ull it up high, as is done with a horse. 
stand on the milking side of the animal 
(right side). Pass the left hand over the 
face and insert it in the mouth. Do not 
grab the cow by the nostrils. If the animal 
is fractious, have an attendant stand on 
the other side and hold the head steady. 


more than 20 
of chronic anc 
letter is volun 


“This is written after an experience of 
pa treating all manner 

acute diseases, and the 
tary on my part without 


any request for it.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time totime. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 





Now pour a little of the medicine into the 
mouth and allow it to be swallowed before 
more is poured in. If several bottles of 
medicine have to be given, allow five or ten 
minutes to “between drinks.” 
Never drench a cow that is unconscious 
from milk fever or some other disease. Do 
not give capsules or physic balls to a cow. 
They generally go into the paunch and are 
there inert. ws and horses usually 
take powdered drugs in their feed. Cattle 
may also be given fluid medicine sprinkled 
on hay or on silage or mixed with salt. A 
small dose of a powder or other medicine 
may be given in a bit of ear corn from 
which part of the cob or pith has been cut 
out and then used to plug this cob le. 

The sheep is drenched from a bottle 
having a rubber hose attached to its neck. 
Care must be taken not to choke the 
animal. It is best not to raise the head 
high and not to set the sheep on its rump, 
as sometimes erroneously advised by ar- 
ticles and books. Sheep do not care for 
feed drugged with any medicine that has 
a strong smell or taste. 

Hogs take most medicines in feed, if 
appetite is present. If a fluid has to be 
given, the hog may be snubbed to 1 
and the fluid poured into the mouth from 
a bottle and hose or from an old shoe, the 
toe of which has been cut out. 

The trained veterinarian also gives 
special medicines by means of a hypoder- 
mic syringe and that is the way in which | 
the modern serums are administered. | 





Subscribers frequently become inter- 
ested in articles which have been adver- 
tised in previous issues but for which the 
advertisements have been withdrawn. 
If you have lost the manufacturer’s name 
and address in such cases, you can secure 
same by asking our advertising depart- 
ment. 
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right spirit, bless both him who gives and 
him who receives. 
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WHAT LIVESTOCK FARMING 
MEANS 

I have always been a firm believer in 
livestock farming as opposed to exclusive 
grain farming, not because one necessarily 
gets a higher price for grains sold thro 
the dairy cow, the steer, the hog, or t 
sheep than when disposed of at the ele- 
vator—indeed one sometimes gets less— 
but because when the bulk of our crops are 
fed on our own farms our land is greatly 
improved. 

lf two men were to begin farming on ad- 
joining farms today, and one should sell 
all his products at the elevator and the 
other feed his to livestock, the livestock 
farmer at the end of twenty years would be 
raising twice as many bushels of grain per 
acre as the grain farmer. 

This fact was brought home to me in a 
very striking manner last fall when I was 
talking with a central Illinois farmer who 
has just finished cribbing 140 acres of corn, 
and was able to count 9,100 bushels in his 
cribs, or an average of 65 bushels per acre. 
His neighbor across the road had obtained 
a yield of 35 bushels per acre. It was quite 
dry in central Illinois last year and the 
poorer lands—those that had been cropped 
to death and had their humus destroyed— 
suffered severely from lack of moisture 
A soil poor in organic matter cannot hold 
much moisture, while one that is well 
stocked with organic matter retains it with 

eat tenacity. The stockman’s land had 

en given a coat of manure every three 
ears and had therefore been manured 
rom six to seven times during the last 
twenty years, while the land of the grain 
farmer had not received even one coat dur- 
ing that —— of time. Besides, the 
stockman had plowed under several crops 
of clover and all the land had been given 
periodical rests in meadow and pasture. 

Not only has the stockman raised more 

ain per acre during the twenty years he 
~ been farming, but his land is now 
worth $225 per acre while his neighbor's 
would not bring over $175. That same 
grain farmer became convinced last year 
that his system had been wrong and he is 


now getting ready to make a change. It | 
took just twenty years for him to learn | 


that valuable lesson from his neighbor. 
There are those who argue that a bushel 
of corn or other grain will feed more people 
in the form of grain than after it has been 
converted into pork, beef, or mutton. 
This cannot be denied, but of what avail 
is that when thereby we exhaust the fer- 
tility of the soil and virtually kill the 
goose that lays the golden eggs? The fact 
is that if we increased livestock production 
in the United States by one- we would 
raise just as much grain for sale as such 
as we now do, and our farms would not 
be detoriorating in crop producing capac- 
ity. Farming that is based upon stock 
frowing poe wie wee iculture. 
anyone oubte upon that propo- 
sition, let him vusit some of the E 
countries where from two to three times 
as many cattle are raised per acre on the 
1 el as in the great state of Illinois.— 


SALE OF STRAYS 

In order that an owner of strayed ani- 
mals may be deprived of his title on pro- 
ceedings for their sale, it is essential that 
all the p ings be in strict compliance 
with the law under which the sale is made, 
ae a holding recently made by 
the Oklahoma Supreme Court. In the 
case before that court it was decided that 
a sale of animals was invalid because they 
were not accurately described “by kin 
color, , sex, and, if any, by marks an 
brands,” as required by the Oklahoma 
statutes.—A. L. H. 8. 
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an | Afford a Spreader? 


Will lt Pay On My Farm? 


Government reports show the ——- ---y ~\ 
Pheer Ve 







average loss of manurial value on 
farms is over $100. This is caused 
by leaching and firing in piles and 
by uneven field spreading by { 
fork or otherwise. 

Stop this waste. Get all the 
fertility value from your ma- 
nure. You can do this with the 


NISCO 


The spreader that pulverizes finely and distributes evenly. It 
pays for itself in a year. It is good all the way through. Instead 
of gears it is drawn by quiet chains which last for years. Chain 
conveyor brings every mite of manure to rear where double cylin- 
ders insure thorough a Our patented steel revolvi 
distributor spreads it 7 feet, across three corn rows. The sp 
goes beyond the wagon track so you do not have to drive 
over spread manure. 


This machine is only 41 inches high and can be easily loaded. Oules 
te the absence of gears it is of light draft and two horses can easily pull i 
Built like a wagon box—strongly braced at all points. On di- 
tionally guaranteed for one year and guaranteed indef- 
initely against breakage from defective material and 
workmanship. 


Write For Valuable Book FREE 


Letus give you a copy of “Helping Mother 


Nature.’’ The best book on manuring ever written. 
Not a catalog but a book ofreal value. You get it 
for nothing. Ask the Nisco Dealer or write us 
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ONLY YOUR HANDS 


Great Introductory 30-Day Offer 


Notice the cam 
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Emerson 
Quick-Detachahle 


* 'TO introduce an Emerson 

ee | * Foot-Lift Pow with the reat 

eo nick-detachabl patented share 

sn ever > neighborhood,we make this unprecedented offer forim mediate acceptance. Never 

before has the user had an opportunity to earn a part cf the purchase price of his plow, 

You send us the names and cJdresses of 10 neighbors who can 

use a new plow and receive by return mail our great introduc- 

tory offer together with pictures and full information regarding this great invention. No 
more trouble changing shares—saves time—saves money—saves horse feed. 

Write Today or you may be too late. Simply send the names and addresses of not less than 10 plow 

users and earn a part of the purchase price of one of these remarkable plows. 
EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM IMPLEMENT CO. (tne.) 
Good Farm Machinery 482 West tron St. ROCKFORD, (LL. 1852 
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We will send free starch-finished 
Linene collar so you oan rove 
comfort and x on 
postal size and style, high or low, 
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ERE is another Overland 
model. A brand new car at 
a brand new price. Many 
people prefer a car that is smaller, 

lighter and more economical to run 

but with the advantages of the 
larger and higher priced cars. 


Model 75 is a comfortable, fam- 
ily car with virtually all the advan- 
tages of the very large cars at a 
price which is well within your 
reach. 

The price is only $615! 

It has a powerful motor; electric 
starting and lighting system; high 
tension magneto ignition; 104-inch 
wheelbase; cantilever springs; four- 
inch tires; demountable rims; 
streamline body design. 


This season our factory capacity 
has been increased to 600 cars a 
day. 

This, in itself, explains our ability 
to give so much car for so little 
money. 


This newest Overland is a beauty. 


The body is the latest full stream- 
line design with a one-piece cowl. 


It is handsomely finished in solid 
black with bright nickel and pol- 
ished aluminum fittings. 


Five adults can ride comfortably. 


While the car is roomy, it is light 
in weight, 2160 pounds. 

It has demountable rims with 
one extra. 


The tires are four inch all around 
because we believe in the advan- 
tage of large tires. 


They insure greater mileage and 
comfort than can be obtained from 
the smaller size used on other cars 
of similar specifications. 

The motor is four-cylinder, long 
stroke bloc type, having a 3 |-8-inch 
bore and 5-inch stroke. Horse- 
power is 20-25. It is of the most 
modern design. 

It has high tension magneto ig- 


nition. This is the kind used on 
the most expensive cars. 

The electric starting and lighting 
system is one of the most efficient 
on the market. It is of the two- 
unit type. 


The large electric headlights 
have dimmers. 
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fodel 75 -— fo.b. Toledo 





This car is very easy to handle. 
It responds quickly. Anyone in 
the family can drive it. 


The electric switches are con- : 
veniently located on the steering * 
column. This is the same arrange- 
ment used on the highest priced 








4 cars. 
It has the easy working Overland Ant 

clutch which any woman can oper- ae 

oe ate. The pedals are adjustable for 4 
or §¥ reach. The steering wheel is large 8 
and turns easily. a 

The brakes are large and power- I 

; ful. a 

é 

le 1C St arter The rear springs are the famous i 
cantilever type. These are proba- Z 

bly theeasiest riding and most shock 4 








. 7 } 

le 1C Li hts absorbing springs ever designed. oS 
With these springs riding comfort “a 

is insured. 3 


mp}, TW J The seats are roomy and com- t 
U7 ch T res fortable for the soft cushions are ¥ 
built over deep coiled springs. { 


It has a one-man mohair top. 


In short, there is everything that 
makes this car up-to-dateandcom- ~~ 
parable with many cars costing ) 
considerably more money. ‘i 


You will be delighted when you % 
see it. And when you ride in it 
you'll know instantly that this is 
your ideal of a modern automobile 
at your idea of a moderate price. 


Other Overland models are— 
Model 83 five passenger touring 
car $750; the famous Overland Six 
seven passenger touring car $1145. 
All prices being f. o. b. Toledo. 

See the Overland dealer in your 


town. 
















Specifications of Model 75 


Pure streamline body Electric switches on 
five passenger tour- steering column 






ing car 31x4 inch tires 
Finished in black with Non-skids on rear 
nickel and polished Left hand drive; center 






aluminum fittings mney , 
Wheel 041i ating type rear axle 
bate 8 menee Cantilever springs on 





High-tension magneto 






ignition — 
Built-in, rain - vision, 
20-25 horsepower mo- ventilating type 
= hd cylinders cast en windshield 





bi One-man to 
Electric starting and Magnetic opecdometer 
lig iting Electric horn 
Headlight dimmers Full set of tools 







Catalog on request. Please address Dept. 584. 















The Willys-Overland Company 
Toledo, Ohio 
“Made in U. S. A."" 









THE FOOT AND MOUTH SITUATION 


Continued from page 13 


Rapidity of Extension 

Owing to its extremely infectious nature, foot- 
and-mouth disease, when once started in a com- | 
munity, spreads with great rapidity. An example | 
of this is shown in the recent outbreak, when in less | 
than three months from the first case, and despite 
every preesution that could be taken by the 
authorities, the disease had affected animals in 21 | 
States and the District of Columbia. 

The results of an investigation as to the means 
by which the disease was spread during this out- | 
break disclosed the fact that about one-quarter of 
all the affected herds were infected by germs car- 
ried by persons, altho not one single case was found 
where the infection was carried by inspectors, these 
men being required to fumigate and disinfect them- 
selves after visiting each farm. In the majority of 
cases infection was carried by farmers or some mem- 
ber of their household, who, for curiosity or other 
reasons Visited infected premises, or where persons 
from infected premises visited other places where 
animals were confined. . 

An interesting example of this is found in the fact 
that the health authorities of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
were compelled to have an injunction issued restrain- 
ing a certain stock buyer from going upon any 
premises containing animals, as it was ascertained 
that he was spreading the infection. 

Permanent Immunity Not Insured 

In one respect foot-and-mouth disease differs 
from the majority of infectious diseases, in which 
one attack confers upon the person or animal 
affected a permanent immunity from future attacks 
of the same disease. Foot-and-mouth disease does 
not confer such immunity, at least of a permanent 
or lasting nature. Animals which may recover from 


the disease during one outbreak may again be 
ttacked during future outbreaks, or they may 
even reinfect themselves by means of germs carried 


upon their own bodies, 

Certain persons who recover from typhoid fever | 
aie known to be carriers of that disease long after 
they have ceased to show or feel any evidence of the 
disease. In this same manner animals which have 
recovered from foot-and-mouth disease may con- 
tinue to be a constant menace to the health of 
other animals with which they may come in con- 
tact. It is true that these germ carriers, both ani- 
mal and human, are not frequently found, but the 
fact that they exist must be taken into consideration 
when attempting to eradicate the disease. 

Necessity For Eradication 

An estimate issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture shows there were in the United States on 
January 1, 1915, a total of 58,329,000 cattle, 64,- 
618,000 swine, and 49,956,000 sheep. All of these 
animals are susceptible to foot-and-mouth disease, 
and should this disease be allowed to spread promis- 
cuously over the country it is fair to assume that 
the majority, if not practically all of these animals, 
would become affected, 

Although the death rate is not large (estimated 
from 2 to 3 percent in average outbreaks), every 
unimal attacked by the disease is injured to a 
greater or leas extent. As the disease continues to 
spread, however, strains of virus passing through 
successive herds sometimes result in a much more 
virulent form of the disease, in which the death 
rate may reach ag high as 40 or 50 percent of the 
animals attacked. 

In Holland, where the disease now exists con- 
tinuously, cattle are said to be damaged to an 
extent of $10 each on the average. In Germany 
where the same condition exists, the loss is said to 
average $7 for each head of cattle attacked by the 
If the disease should become similarly 
prevalent in the United States the loss sustained 
on the vast number of cattle would aggregate an 
immense sum. While swine, sheep, and goats are 
injured to a leas average extent, the injury in the 
aggregate would amount to many millions of dollars 
annually. Breeders of swine in the United States 
are already struggling with hog cholera and other 
diseases peculiar to this species, and to permit 
foot-and-mouth disease to become prevalent might 
mean a deathblow to the industry. 

Nor do the losses end here. Not only is there 
considerable danger to human life, thru infect ion of 
children and weak persons, but the econom,c loss 
to the dairying and allied industries, the effect on 
the market price of animals, and the expense and 
trouble of unavailing but persistent efforte at 
quarantine which always result would add to the 
burdens of the producer and the consumer. 

Methods of Eradication 

Even a superficial study of this question should 
convince the most skeptical of the necessity of eradi- 
éating this disease before it becomes established 
to the point where eradication is impossible. 

rhree methous are open by whicn to contre! or 
eradicate an infeetious disease, namely, vaccination, 
quarantine without slaughter, and quarantine with 
slaughter of all infected or exposed animals. 

No vaceine has yet been found whith is of value 
or whieh will produce a permanent immunity in 





disease. 





foot-and-mouth disease. Quarantine without 
slaughter has been tried in various ways by Euro- 
pean countries, and has invariably resulted in per- 
mitting the disease to become fastened upon the 
country employing that method. It has proved 
impossible to maintain an effective quarantine 
upon a farm for the long period of time necessary 
There remains, then, but one effective method— 
that of quarantine with slaughter—which is the 
method now in common use in all countries which 
have so far successfully coped with the disease. 
One large herd of cattle in Chicago was saved 
from slaughter because conditions made possible 
methods of quarantine to prevent spread of the 
disease. Such conditions would be absolutely 
impossible on an average farm and far too costly 
to employ with ordinary cattle. This case, there- 
fore, offers no criterion by which the effectiveness 
of this method may be judged, and the experience of 
European countries with farm quarantines is that 
the disease invariably spreads and gains a lasting 
foothold. The herd in question, which was held 
in close quarantine at Chicago for a period of seven 
months, consisted of over 700 valuable pure-bred 
cattle. They were confined in the second story of a 
tight brick building. A large force of veterinarians 
and police officers was employed, and no employee 
or other person was allowed to leave the building 
until he had been thoroly fumigated and disin- 
fected. No outside animals—dogs, cats, poultry, 
or birds which carry the disease from one place to 


another—could gain access to the building. Con- | 
ditions for feeding and handling the cattle and | 


disposing of manure and bedding were such that 
none of it could get out of the building without 
being thoroly disinfected. These conditions would 
be difficult to duplicate outside of a large city and 
would be impossible to maintain on any farm. Even 
were it possible to maintain similar quarantine on 
farms the large number of veterinarians needed to 
supervise the work could not be obtained, and the 
heavy expense of maintaining such a quarantine 
would exceed many times the value of the animals 
involved. In the case of the large Chicago herd the 
expense per head amounted to several times the 
average value of farm cattle. 
Opposition to Eradication Work 

Owing to the low death rate and the mild form 
of the disease which is usually manifested at the 
beginning of an outbreak, the drastic methods of 
eradication necessary, and the general lack of public 
knowledge of foot-and-mouth disease, considerable 
contention is apt to exist wherever those in charge 
attempt eradication work. 

It should be the duty of every interested stock 
owner or other well-meaning person in affected dis- 
tricts to assist in preventing the spread of foot- 
and-mouth disease by every available means. 

In all such cases it is necessary for the individual 
to sacrifice his own special interests and to give a 
spirit of cooperation in these measures which ex- 
perience with the disease wherever it has occurred 
shows to be essential to the safety and prosperity 
of the national cattle-raising and dairy interests. 

You Can Help 

Every person can help by keeping away from 
stricken animals. Do not go to see them out of 
curiosity, and do not permit other members of your 
household to visit the premises on which such ani- 
mals are confined. Keep your dogs, cats, chickens, 
and other domestic animals at home, and keep 
other people and their animals away from your 
stock and barns. 

Telegraph immediately to the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington reporting any suspicious 
cases of sore mouth iated with la in 
your stock. Do not take chances. Delay will save 
you nothing, and may greatly harm you or your 
neighbors. 

Observe strictly the quarantine regulations and 
induce your neighbors to do likewise. Experi 
has shown that where people work with the authori- 
ties the loss to the community is trifling compared 
to what it is when they work against them or show 
indifference. 

If you are feeding skim milk or garbage see that 
it is thoroly cooked by boiling before being fed. If 
there is an outbreak in your vicinity do not permit 
milk cans or other objects from creameries or other 
farms to be brought onto your premises, 

If the inspector visits your farm aid him in every 
way to do his work quickly, and thoroly. 

If you have not already done so, seoure Farmers’ 
Bulletin 666, read it, and assist in disseminating 
the true information about this disease, for no 
price is too great to pay to prevent its gaining per- 
manency in this country. 
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International 
Feed Grinders 





WitH three useful styles and 
seven sizes to choose from, it is no 
trouble to find an International feed 
grinder just right for the work on your farm 


Type B is one most farmers use. It is 
specially designed to grind corn on the cob, 
but can be omy yr for grinding smal! 
grain. A Type International feed 
grinder with 6-inch grinding plates will sup- 
ply up to ten bushels an hour of good 
ground feed. Type B comes in three sizes, 
with 6, 8 and 10-inch plates. 

Type C is for small grain only and ic 
very effective in this kind of grinding. It 
comes in two sizes, with 6 and 8-inch 
plates. The 6-inch size will grind up to 
20 bushels an hour. 

Type D is the heavy grinder, designed 
for grinding corn im the husk and Kaffir 
corn in the head. It is made only in 8 and 
10-inch sizes. 


We recommend and sell Mogul and 
Titan oil engines—the steadiest power 
known—to operate these grinders. 


Complete information as to the value of 
ground feed and best methods of prepar- 
ing it are contained in booklets which we 
send free of charge. Write for them. 
International Harvester Company 


of America 


(Incorporated) 
USA 


EMPIRE 
Milkers 


CHICAGO 













Only $2 Down 


One Year to Pay! 
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Lowest Prices | 
Ever Made On 


World’s 
Roofing 


Lightning-Proo 
Proof and Rust- 
Edwards Tightcote Roof- 
ing can be bent, twisted 
or strack with lightning $ — _" . 

and galvanizing wil mining, BS aie | 
| 


Best 












fe Ba roof- 


REO” Metal Shingles 


, a8 well as sides, rust-proof. 
nmer and nails only tools. 
off —nail holes co byu 
and weather proof—last as 
No Other Roofing Can 
Stand Our Tightcote Test 
We give iron-clad Lmenees -back guaran’ 
alvanized and Ed 










jes or any other roof. Most artistic. Sheets 5 tol2Zft. 
— covering =o 24 ins. Eltin roofing 


end ‘siding | in = . Ee styles 


painted or unpai: 
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ice ever made on 





ever made. Werscil ain sell direct to 
dealers’ 


Frelght Seared stl 


1206-1256 Pike $t., Ciacionati, 8. MSGI 
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Less feed and meat ineans bigger pret, 


LARGER PROFITS 
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THE PIG AND FARM FERTILITY 

In the past few years more and more 
attention has been paid to the production, 
handling and distribution of farm manures; 
not that it is a pleasant task, but because 


| upon their proper application depends the 
4 | farm’s fertility, 


and upon this fertility 
depends the success of the one who does 
the farming. 

Farms on which the manures have been 
wasted, or improperly distributed, have 
decreased in fertility, and in the majority 
of cases are at the present time being | 
farmed at an actual loss, and under these 
conditions will soon change ownership. | 

On the average small farm, horse ma- | 
nure usually exceeds the ~~ ly of any 
other, cattle manure being a close second 
in quantity, and possib 4 superior in 
quality. While the hog manure is given 
but little consideration on the average 
small farm, it is surprising the actual plant | 
food it contains. 

Quite often we read of “‘the cow and the 
poor forty,” and what she, with several 
other companions did in restoring the | 
“old forty” to wonderful fertility an¢ pro- | 
ductiveness, but you rarely read of what 
the pig has done for the “poor forty.” | 
This we presume is because the hog man 


| never says much about either his successes 


or his failures, but goes on with the hogs 
and pays off the mortgage. 

The most fertile spots on our farms to- 
day are those spots where hogs have fed, 
and here is where the evil lies in fe eding 
in one place for a considerable length of 
time. The most successful way, from the 
point of feeding as well as from the point 
of fertility, is to distribute the feeding 
quarters over the entire field, and this 
may be done in more than one way. 

The advantage of hog proof fences about 
the tillable fields as well as the yas- 
tures, is very great, when the vole of the 
manure, and its distributation is taken into 
consideration. There are few if any better 
ways, than feeding from a wagon, which 
may be old and delapidated but is capable 
of holding up a few bushels of corn and of 
being moved about easily to different 
parts of the field. 

It is surprising to the man who saves, 


}and alarming to the man who wastes, to 


know the amount of hog manure a lot of 
thirty or forty fattening hogs will produce. 
The actual value of this manure in increas- 
ing the — o— soil fertility is almost 
inveciabiy under estimated. Fields where 
hogs _ been fed, show for years very 
plainly where the heavy feeding has oc- 
curred. From actual experience we are 
led to believe that the manure produced 
by fat hogs is much richer in plant food 
than that produced by any the age of 
hogs. Hence the necessity of feeding out 
the fat hogs, where at all possible, in the 


| fields that are used in our regular crop rota- 


tion. 

There are few, if any, forage crops that 
come in the farm rotation that will excel 
Red Clover in connection with corn for 
hogs, for the clover greatly increases the 
fertility, and at the same time greatly in- 
creases the gain of the hog. The manure 
that the hog distributes again increases 
the growth of the clover, and altogether, 
the following season, when turned down for 
corn, increases the yield of the corn, and 
increases the permanent fertility of the 
soil. This kind of plant food, applied in 
this manner, gives results that last for 
years, and if continued build up a poor soil 
ae of surprising fertility —O. R. A., 
Ix 





We can secure for you instruction 


| Asphalt Shingle 








| books for piano and other mstruments, and 


easy pieces for beginners, 






This Book Helps 
Home Builders 







You will want to choose 
wisely | every building material you 
use. ‘This book will settle your 
roofing question. It tells about a 
roofing that is very handsome, yet 
economical, and that lasts long 
without repairs— 


Asphalt Shingles 


**The Roof That Stays Young’’ 
They have a fadeless color, never crack or 
blow uP» and protect your home against 
fires, 


=7) Send for this book today and 
learn about this wonderful roof- 
ing that is ‘‘Destined to Roof 


the Nation's Homes.’’ Lephake Skingl 
It will hel t bet- le 
wi eip you to get bet Publicity a 


ter roofing for less money. G08 Beaaeite tae 
Ask your Architect, Con- Chicago 
tractor, Lumber Dealer Geademen: Send me your 
or Builders Supply Maa. free and interesting boak- 

let, “The Roof Distinctive. * 


__Name _ 















Publicity Bureau 
861 Marquette Bldg. 
Chicago 















Why lose profit breed 
and feeding scrub hogs 


Two O. LC. Hogs ~ 
Weighed 2806 lbs. 


Write—to-day— 
for Free Book, ““The 
Hog from Birth to Sale’ 


THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
450 Vickers Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


Where are the Real Profits 
on the Hogs You Raise? 


There are profits—AND profits—on 
hogs. Often the profits are apparent, not 
real—because they only cover costs of 
raising. Where the real profits are, and 
the way to get them, are shown in the 
new illustrated book, “How to Make 
Money With Hogs,” by F. D. Coburn, 
former Secretary Kansas Dept. Agricul- 
ture, and noted authority on swine. It 
has been written to assist the farmer to 
make real profits on the hogs he raises. 
Send 10c in stamps for book to Dept. 
109, The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa., 
Philadelphia. 


TisHOG LUBRICATOR E29" 
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THE VALUE OF DAIRY RECORDS 


ie Some Results of Organized Efforts 


By PROFESSOR R. K. BLISS 


‘ 
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F there isa “doubting Thomas’’ 
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business principles to the operation 





anywhere who thinks farmers 

cannot successfully cooperate for 
the purpose of improving and 
marketing their livestock, he should 
visit the Cooperative Dairy Test 
Associations of Iowa and other 
states. I speak of Iowa particularly 
because I am familiar with the work 
done there, but doubtless other 
states have had similar experiences. 

The first two associations were or- 
ganized in the spring of 1909—a 
little over six years ago. Since that 
time eleven more cooperative asso- 
ciations have been organized which 
brings the total number at present to 
thirteen. Each of these associations 
employs a man on full time to keep 
butterfat and feed records of the 
cows in the association; to assist in 
working out feeding rations; and to 
help the members of the association 
in various other ways, such as the 
cooperative purchase of feed, ad- 
justment of cream separators, in- 
stallation of milk cooling systems, etc. 

Lack of space prevents discussing 
so many different associations, so 


of the dairy and takes the guess out 
of the business. Hence, the exit of 
the poor cow. 

Improved methods of feeding were 
one of the early noticeable results of 
the test association. The tester 
took from place to place records of 
butterfat produced and feeds fed. 
Thus, each member of the association 
had opportunity to study the feed- 
ing methods of every other member. 
The methods followed by men get- 
ting good results were to a certain 
extent followed by those getting 
medium or poor results. As one 
farmer expressed it; ‘“The tester and 
I had a good many arguments about 
feeds. I said that as long as I had 
corn silage, corn, and hay the cows 
did not need other things such as 
a number of other dairymen were 
feeding. The tester said, that if 
the hay were alfalfa that I might 
have some room for argument, but 
the trouble was that I was feedi 
timothy hay. Finally, we decid 
to put it to the test, so one month 
we fed cottonseed meal at the rate 
of 2 pounds per cow per day. 





I shall write principally of the B. 
association, not because it is the 
best, for there are others which have 
as good or better cows, but because 
of the average Iowa conditions under 
which the association was organized 
and because it has run continuously 
for over six years. The community 
in which the B. association was or- 
ganized is mixed both as to cows and people. There were at 
the beginning, Shorthorn, Holstein, Jersey and Hereford grade 
cows, and there were near descendants of Yankee, Dane, 
Norwegian, Swede, German, and French people. The cows 
have changed considerably in the past five years, but the 
people are, except for a few changes, the same. Five years 
ago there were very few purebred cows and only one purebred 
dairy herd. Many of the farmers who first entered the asso- 
ciation were renters, men in close circumstances who could not 
take chances on losing money by investing in impracticable 
enterprises. 

No one was dairying. If you asked a man who was milking 
fifteen or twenty cows if he was dairying, he would look sur- 
prised and say: “No, I am not in the dairy business; I’m just 
milking a few cows.” “Just milking cows” expressed the 
situation exactly. Just milking cows and no questions asked 
of the cow as to whether she was a money maker or a money 
loser. ‘These farmers were “guessing” on what their cows 
were doing just the same as most other farmers who milk cows 
are doing thruout the United States at the present time. 

Grade dairy cows were selling all the way from $40 to $65 
per head. Occasionally one might sell a little higher, but if 
a man paid more than the prices quoted, his reputation in the 
community for sound business sagacity was jeopardized. Feed 
such as oilmeal, bran, cottonseed meal and gluten feed was 
purchased in small quantities at high prices. There was no 
organized effort for improving livestock. 

Exit The Poor Cows 

The first noticeable result of the test association work was 
the elimination of the poor cow. During the first year, sixty- 
two cows or 18 percent were sold because they were not pay- 
ing their way. ‘The results in many cases were astonishing to 
the owners. Cows which were supposed to be good turned out 
to be poor and cows which were supposed to be poor turned 
out to be good. In other words, they discovered that they 
did not know much about their cows—which is a necessary 
state of mind for the average man who “milks cows” to get 
into before he will make much progress in cow improvement. 
The man who milks poor cows and “guesses” they are all 
right is a sort of dairy sinner and like other sinners he has to 
be convicted of his guilt before there is much show for redemp- 
tion. The first thing the dairy test association does is to 
show a man how little he really does know about his cows. 

Most of the cows disposed of were sold within six months 
alter the association started. The average man does not like 
to milk a cow which he knows is unprofitable. He is not so 
fond of milking as all that. But he is perfectly willing to milk 
an unprofitable cow along with other cows and guess that 
they are all money makers. The dairy test association applies 


DOES COOPERATION PAY? 


results were, of course, a large in- 
crease in flow of milk. I had the 
idea that silage was about all that 
was necessary to solve the cow feed- 
ing business.” ; 

Jnfortunately, there is no way to 
tell just what improvement was 
brought about during the first year 
as no record had been kept previous to the organization of 
the test association. But considering the fact that most of 
the cows sold were disposed of during the first six months and 
also taking into account the improvement brought about by 
feeding, it is practically certain that the increased production 
due to the test association must have been considerable even 
during the first year. 

The record at the close of the first year shows an average 
butterfat production of 180 pounds per cow. During the five 
years that have elapsed since the first records were secured at 
the end of the first year, the average butterfat production per 
cow has increased to 286 pounds per cow, or an average increase 
of 21 pounds of butterfat per cow per year. Figuring butterfat 
at 30 cents a pound, we have an increase of $6.30 per cow or 
an increase of $31.50 net profit per cow during the five years. 
In this estimate it is assumed that the increased value of the 
calf and the increased amount of skim milk will pay dor the 
extra cost in feeding the cow. 

The actual results show that the above figures are approxi- 
mately correct. The net profit in the B. test association at the 
close of the first year was $28.45 per cow. Five years later it 
had reached $53.40 per cow or the astonishingly high increase 
of 88 percent. 

The increase in the value of butterfat represents only one 
item of increased profit. The market value of the cows has 
advanced in about the same proportion as the increase in net 
profit. At the time the test associations were organized $50 
to $60 were considered good prices for grade dairy cows. Re- 
cently a cow buyer from one of the western states purchased 
several carloads of grade dairy cows in the test association 
region that cost him better than $100 per head. Some of the 
cows brought as high as $150 per head. A recent sale of grade 
dairy cows consigned by many different farms brought an 
average of over $100 per head. It is almost certain that the 
buyers did not get the best cows or even an average of the cows 
in the associations because the general policy of the association 
is to keep the good cows and sell the poor ones. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that six years of test association work 
has succeeded in making the rer half of the cows in the 
association much better than the average dairy cows thruout 
the country. 

One buyer who purchased cows volunteered the information 
—after he had made his purchases—that he willingly paid from 
$20 to $25 more for cows in the test association than for cows 
— ~ elsewhere because of the records: that had been 
cept. One conservative dairyman stated that the cows in the 
dairy test association would bring one-third more at public 
auction than cows outside the association, due to the fact 
that records were kept. After two years (Continued on page 56 
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Saltent Features 


Wheel Base—115 inches. 

Front Axle—I-beam, drop forged, with Tim- 
ken roller bearing spindles. 

Rear Axle—Tubular—semi-floating. Tim- 
ken roller bearings at differential—Hyatt 
High Duty roller bearings at wheels. 

Tires—34" x 4" front and rear. Non-skid on 
rear. 

Motor—Vertical, four-cylinder, cast in pairs, 
modified L type with integral head, with 
inlet valve in head. 

Cylinder Dimensions—4};" x 414". 

Horsepower—35. 


Carburetor—<Automatic, heated by hot air 
and hot water. 


lgnition—Combined generator and magneto 
Starter—Electric, separate unit, six volts. 


Transmission —Selective swinging type with 
single rod, center control. 

Clutch—Mltiple dry disc, faced with asbes- 
toe—positive and instant release. 


Brakes—Two on each rear wheel, one inter- 
nal, one external, 14’ diameter drums. 


Steering—Gear amd sector with 18” steering 
wheel. 

Control—Left-hand drive, center control— 
spark and throttle on steering wheel with 
foot accelerator. Positive—thief-proof 
locking device. 

Gasoline Capacity—16 gallons. 

Body—Five-passenger—etreamline touring 
car type with extra wide ful' ““U” doors, 
front and rear. Genuine leather uphol- 
stering. Deep cushions and backs. 

Finish—BSBody, Golden Olive, running gear, 
black; equipment nickel trimmed. 


Equipment—Fully electru lighted through- 
out, improved 5-bow, one-man mohair top 
with full side curtains, mohair slip cover; 
clear-vision, rain-vision ventilating wind- 
shield; speedometer; electric horn; extra 
rim with improved tire brackets; pump; 
jack; complete tool and tire outfit ; foot and 
robe rails. 

Price—$875, f. o. b., Lansing, Mich. 











REO MOTOR CAR CO., Lansing, Michigan, U.S. A. 





Wonderful Car 
MatchlessValue 


—this New Reo The Fifth 


at Its New Price 


WE REO FOLK FEEL that if we had accomplished only this, the perfection of this 
great Reo the Fifth model to the high degree it has attained, our contribution to 
the progress of the world would have been well worth while. 


TO HAVE ACHIEVED through years of endeavor a motor car of such mechanical 
excellence —such absolute reliability —dependability, and of such low maintenance 
cost—is a record of which any corps of engineers might well be proud. 


WHEN YOU CONSIDER that the average cost of maintenance for cars of this 
model has proven to be less than six dollars per car per year (and thousands of 
owners tell us they have never spent a dollar for replacements or repairs), you 
will appreciate that the quality of materials in this product must be not only the 
best the science of metallurgy can produce, but that that quality must be wonder- 
fully uniform throughout. 

AND THAT IS THE FACT. A marvelous degree of precision—of absolute accur- 
acy and uniformity—has been reached and is ap to the composition and 
treatment of metals that go into Reocars. ~ 

THAT IS WHERE REO QUALITY is obtained—that and the equally accurate 
workmanship for which the Reo factories and organization y 4 among 





turers. 
THIS REO THE FIFTH represents more years of concentrated effort on the part 
of Reo engineers—has been more consistently refined and improved—and for a 


longer period—than any other automobile in America so far as we can recall. 


IT IS THE RIPEST PRODUCT of Reo experience and engineering acumen. And 

all there was of Reo good intent—Reo iategrity —Reo aspiration—went into the 

inal designing and, year after year since then, into the refining of this model 

until the result is this newest Reo the Fifth, a motor car that very nearly approzi- 

mates perfection—as nearly as is humanly possible, we verily believe. 

BUT IF THAT IS an mg vee achievement of the first magnitucie—and we 

submit that the extremely low up-keep cost combined with the consistency of 

of Reo the Fifth proves it to be al) *hat—-still we believe our greatest 

achievement has been the placing of this car—this big, roomy, powerful 
car—within your reach at its present pri 5 f. o. b. Lansing, Wiichinen. 


FIVE YEARS AGO it was not possible to procure a car of this epi rt 
ance, beauty, finish, reliability and low operation cost—anywhere in the world at 


IN FACT IT WAS NOT POSSIBLE to obtain a car of such mechanical excellence 
at any price— because science had not up to that time, developed an auto- 


mobile to that point of perfection. 

WE SOMETIMES WONDER if the average buyer appreciates what a marvelous 
piece of mechanism he is now able to own for so an amount. 

WHY, IT WAS UNDREAMED OF a few years ago—most prospective buyers 
cannot grasp it even yet. 

STUDY THE SPECIFICATIONS—your local Reo representative will supply you 
with a copy. Consider the power; the wheel base; the bigness of the car in every 
way. Then look at the finish; inspect the workmanship—the fineness, the accuracy. 

RIDE IN IT—DRIVE IT YOURSELF —for you can easily drive Reo the Fifth if 
you have ever handled any automobile—and learn at first hand how silent and 
sweet-running it is,— 

THEN REMEMBER that back of all we say and your local Reo dealer says about 
this car is the Reo guarantee backed in turn by Reo financial stability and Reo 
integrity. And say then if anywhere else in all the world you can find such value 
es is represented in this latest edition of Reo the Fifth at its price—$875. 
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ETTER butter 
means more 


knowledge and 
care in the process of 
butter making. 
Everyone fancies the 
eating of good butter, 
but the making of it 
puzzles many butter 
m uke rs. 
[ imagine there are 
more grades of butter 
manufactured than 
most any other food 
product. These grades 
run from good to bad 
and even uneatable; 
yet all a cow 
product called butter 


are 


factors in making good butter are properly 


arranged stables to keep the cows as free 
from filth as possible, and to keep the|cream at a temperature to be able to 


filth from the cows out of the milk. The 
stable should have a gutter prop 
positioned back of the cows to help 
complish this point. 


ac- 


By C. R. WEIDLE 
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OW I MAKE GOOD BUTTER 


eS | 


churn our cream twice 
a week, every third 
and fourth day. This 
is as long as cream 
should be held before 
churning; especially 
during the summer. 
We use a thirty gallon 
barrel churn, and find 
it very satisfactory as 
a churn, and also use 
it for working the 
butter some. The 
churn is rinsed out with 
cold water in summer, 
and hot water in win- 
ter before putting in 
the cream. 

It pays to be particular about the tem- 
erature of the cream, or much time will 
ye wasted in churning. We churn our 


churn in about half an hour. With my 
ows the dairy thermometer we use has 
to register from 65 to 68 degrees. When 
necessary to raise the temperature to this 


Of next importance is the cream sepa-| point quickly we add a little quite warm 
rator which should always be washed and | water to the cream after it is in the churn, 
sealded after each run which then re-| stirring the cream while the water is being 
quires only half the time as when washed | added so as not to damage the cream. 


only once a day. 
‘lea achine for separating the milk 
clean machine for separating the milk. 


This means always a 


When the butter comes in small par- 
ticles, the buttermilk is drawn off and the 


If a storekeeper receiving bad butter] butter given three different rinsings with 
would see the inside of a separator bow! | water to remove all the buttermilk possible 


that 
after separatin 
see a farmer separate milk with this 
bowl without washing it, he would prob- 


stood for twelve hours or longer! from the butter. 
g milk in hot weather, then la little soft we rinse it with water at well 





When the butter comes 


temperature; otherwise the water is 
warmed a little so it will not harden the 


ably imagine he had found all the cause | butter too much for working in the salt. 


for bad butter in the separator bowl. 


But, there are other factors just as im-| 


portant in making good butter. 
Care of the Cream 
We have tin cans holding about five 
gallons each for storing the cream. ‘This 
size cans can be conveniently handled 


when full. We start putting cream in 


two or three cans, then after the cream | 


from each milking has been thoroly 
cooled after being separated, a portion of 
it is poured into each can and the whole 
amount thoroly stirred each time cream 
18 added. 

When the cream is not kept well stirred 
at intervals, it docs not ripen evenly 
There will be milk settle to the bottom of 
the cans and get too sour which not only 


causes strong butter, but seems to damage | 


the cream so that it does not make the 
full amount of butter it should. 


In the summer we keep our cream in 


| 


| 


the cellar and have a home-made cooling | 


tank we set the cream cans in during hot 
weather. We pump well water into thetank 
with a 
cooling tank to the house well. 
necessary in our cellar to prevent 
cream ripening too fast at times. 
lo finish ripening the cream we keep 


This is 
the 


out two or three separatings of cream 
from the cream cans previous to churning, 
and when we think the cream is not 
going to get ripe enough for churning it 
is allowed to warm up some for a day or 
so before churning. ‘To do this in the 
cellar we do not need to freshen the water 


in the cooling tank, or set the cream cans 


out or tl water entirely. (ur cellar 18 
not as cool in summer as some are, and 
we have no trouble to ripen cream in this 
m er and have never used starters. 
We determine when cream is ripe by 
the texture, looks and smell. Ripened 


cream is rather thick when stirred, and 
has a fragrant smell peculiar to ripened 
cream when prope rly cared for. 
admit that while cream does not need all 
the care some written principles dictate 


in order to make good butter, yet if there|than in all the preceding years since 
slackness the butter maker will| farmers pretended to milk good cows. 
We| This improvement has been general and 


is much 
his reward 


in bad butter. 


reap 





pitcher pump piped from the | 


| 





I might | brief period of six years greater improve- 


Salting and Working 

After the butter is rinsed, it is spread 
evenly over the bottom of the churn and 
a scant ounce of fine dairy salt for each 
pound of butter distributed evenly over 
it and worked in with aladle. Afterward 
the churn is revolved about 75 times to 
incorporate the salt thru the butter. 

The butter is then left in the churn a 
half hour or longer for the salt to dis- 
solve; then the churn is revolved about 
50 revolutions more to partly work the 
butter. Afterwards it is removed from 
the churn, given a light working with a 
ladle and packed for market. 
THE VALUE OF DAIRY RECORDS 

Continued from page 54 

of testing a prominent farmer decided to 
dispose of his grade cows and go into the 
purebred business. He disposed of his 
cows at publie auction at an average of 
more than $100 per head. The auctioneer 
in selling the cows first read the butter- 
fat and feed record and the cows sold on 
their merit. 

The test association early establishes a 
reputation for doing things in a business- 


Dec., 1915 
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“T've always 
wanted a pair 
for every suit— 
| and these are 
the real 


Shirley 
Presidents” 


Suspenders 
“A pair for every suit” 52. 


will make him bless you every time he dresses, 
if you give him the real President kind that 
are easy on shoulders, clothes and temper, 
too. Three million men wear them for com- 
fort's sake. We guarantee them to please 
him—the money back if they don’t. 

Nine charming holiday boxes from which to choose 
make the gift beautiful as well as thoughtful and use- 
ful. But ‘be sure the word PRESIDENT is on the 
boxes and the buckles. It makes you sure of getting 
the kind that nearly all men know and like and want. 

You'll hear him say “just what I wanted!” if you 
give him a pair for every suit, 


Remember PRESIDENT! 
PRESIDENT SUSPENDER CO. 
SHIRLEY, MASS. 
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TWO HEIGHTS IN THE MOST 
POPULAR 


“BRAY 


DUDLEY 2% inches 
NORMAN 2% inches 
2 for 25 cts. Cluett, Peabody A Co., Inc. Wekers 










Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 





like way which attracts buyers and en- 
ibles the members of the association to 
dispose of their surplus stock at a much 
higher figure than would otherwise be 
the The ease and rapidity with 
which test associations advertise them- 
lves is remarkable. A _ prominent 
middle-west dairyman recently made a 
trip to California to judge dairy cattle. 
While there he was approached by pro- 
spective buyers who mentioned different 
lowa test associations by name and asked 
if cows could be purchased in carload 
lots. Buyers from western states have 
recently visited this region for the pur- 
pose of buying dairy stock. 

The success of test association work in 
lowa reads like a fairy tale. Within a 


case. 


st 


ment has probably been wrought in dairy 
. = | 


cows in the dairy test association region | 


CATTLE 


With th'rty common cows, each giving 3000 
Pounds of milk per year, introduce a pure-bred 
registered Holstein bull. In two years you will 
be milking grade Holsteins yielding with first calf 
4,000 to 5,000 nunds. mn three years, you'll 
have 6,000 pound cows and will need to keep only 
fifteen cows to get the same amount of milk. In 
seven years, you'll have 8,000 to 10,000 pound 
cows and a ten-cow herd will produce as much 
milk as your thirty cows do now. Quite a savin 
in labor, feed and equipment to say nothing o 
the increased value of your cows and calves. In- 
vestigate the big * Black-and-Whites.” 


Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 





The Holstein-Fresian Association of America 
F. L. Houghton, Sec'y Box 223 Brattleboro, Vt. 





aker City Feed Mills 


Grind corn and cobs, feed, 
\ table meal and alfalfa. On 
he market 49 years. Hand 
and power. 23 styles. $3.80 
to . FREE TRIAL. Write 
for catalog and 
chinery bargain book. 
The A. W. STRAUB CO. 
.°T 8731-39 Filbert St., Phila- 
, Dept. E 8705-09 8. 
Unots 





















inclusive instead of isolated and exclusive 
as is the case in “go it alone’”’ improve- 
ment.. By cooperative, organized effort 
the B. association has increased the butter- 
fat yield of cows 60 percent and the net 
profit 88 percent. ive years ago the 
average farmer in the B. association milked 
fourteen cows one year and received 
$398.30 net profit for butterfat; now the 
same number of cows bring in $747.60 
net profit for butterfat or $349.30 more 
than five-years ago. It required almost 
much labor to care for fourteen cows 
ve years ago as it does now, but ~ 
there is $349 more profit. Why? Beca: 
a simple system of accounting Ney: ton 
applied to the dairy business. In ten 
years’ time this would mean a neat sum 
of nearly $3500 profit over the old system 
of “just milking cows’’—an added ‘profit 
due to head work. Verily, the chief end 
of a dairyman is the top end. 

Figure butterfat at 30 cents per pound, 
skim milk at 20 cents per hundred, interest, 
up-keep and taxes on land at 8 pe reent 
and allow three acres of land for each 
cow. At this rate a man can keep cows 
that produce 286 pounds of butterfat per 
cow on land that costs $250 per acre and 
make as much profit as the man who 
keeps cows that produce 180 pounds of 
butterfat per cow on land that costs $100 
per acre. The farmers in the B. associa- 
tion are solving the problem of pa te 
interest and taxes on high riced lan 
improving their cows. fn the Shows 
calculation it is estimated that the calf 
and fertilizer will pay for the labor in- 
volved in caring for the cows. 

In the ’90’s, a cow census in Iowa re- 

aL. average yield of 140 pounds of 

rcow. Ten to fifteen years went 

still the Iowa cow, according to 

72 authorities continued to produce 

about the same amount of butter or at 
least only a little more. 

Fifteen years of hit and miss methods 
with each fellow going it alone accom- 
plished littl. Five years of organized 

well directed effort have nearly doubled 
wrofits. A dairyman who does not test 
his cows is like a ship without a rudder; 
he may get where he ought to, or he may 
not. The chances are against him, and 
whether he yoneees his goal or not the 
trip is slow and tedious. 

te should be kept in mind, however, 
that increased butterfat production i is not 
the only profit that comes to the farmer. 
He also gets a substantial profit from the 
increased value of his cows and the higher 
price which his surplus stock brings, as 
indicated by the high prices received for 
grade stuff in dairy test association regions. 

One of the interesting results of the B. 
testing association is the general improve- 
ment in the community. The object 
sought in the beginning was cow improve- 
ment, and in this, unusual success has 
been attained. But while the people 
were improving the cows they were a 
improving themselves. A community 
spirit has been developed in a neighbor- 
hood which at first had little in common. 
Social and study gatherings are held. 
More interest is taken in the schools and 
there is a marked improvement all alon 
the line. The cow served as a point o 
contact—something which every one had 
and something in which every one was 
interested—to ) bring people together. 

POTATOES FOR MILK COWS 

We are often asked whether or not, 
potatoes can profitably be fed to dairy 
cows. This class of roots does not make 
a desirable dairy feed, and can only be 
fed at a profit when of practically no value. 
Cooking does not enhance their value to 
any appreciable extent. Butter made 
from cows fed heavily on potatoes at the 
Vermont station, was found to be of ex- 
ceptionally poor quality, lacking firmness, 
taste and color. 
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Acid Stomach Claims 
Millions Of Hogs! « 


An enormous percentage of all hog losses is due to stomach disturbances and stomach 
disturbances are largely due ee which interferes with the d ive juices and 
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and reliable way of this acid and ond groventing yor wha Sy = 


MERRY WAR LYE 


in swill. or with the water, if the hogs are on dry It not neutralizes acid 
but also sweetens the swill the fermen aby Ae Lt, 
it i digestion, leavin ing BO waste food, Hogs come 
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Powdered Lye med with with feed or water according 
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There is no good rea- 

son why you should 

wait till next spring 
before getting a 


VA DE LAVAL 


IF YOU ARE SELLING 
cream or making butterand have and SEE FOR YOU 
no separator or are using aninfer- the De Laval will do.” 
pan Mao non oer Ghar Ge YOU HAVE NOTHING TO RISK 
purchase of a 4 Level and more than a million other 

; cows owners who have made this 

THE RE CAN ONLY BE TWO _ test have found they had much 
real reasons for putting off — vo gain. 
ing a De Laval; either you do yOU CAN’T AFFORD TO WAIT 
not really appreciate how great ti] next spring. Let the De Laval 
your loss in dollarsand centsact- —_gtart saving cream for you RIGHT 
ually is or else you do not believe NOW and it will earn its cost by 
the De Laval Cream Separator will spring ‘ 
make the savings claimed for it. ae 
; Silo , SEE THE NEAREST DE LAVAL 

IN EITHER CASE THERE IS agent at ONCE or if you do not 
one conclusive answer: “Let the know him write us direct for any 
local De Laval agent set up a desired information. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 2st ‘MaaisonSe Chicare 


50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 


ase. 





rour place 


machine for you on 
ELF what 





Our guarantee of each advertisement in Successful Farming is 
Read all of them 





your insurance policy as to their honesty. 


juces amazing results. 
Doctors, so don’t count any trial made with any 
thousands of hog raisers has proved the | 
as 
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THE BEST DAIRY 


By H. A. BEREMAN 
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the breed he is to keep is not always 

clear, any more than a man can ex- 
plain why he prefers anything that is 
purely a matter of taste. Mankind is a 
mixture of sense and sentiment, of reason 
and prejudice. Opinions are frequently 
fixed by chance and circumstance. It is 
fairly certain that an unbiased person who 
visits a fine herd of any pure breed and 
listens for an hour or two to the owner or 
herdsman, will go away with the convic- 
tion that there are only two kinds of cattle 
in the world—those he has just seen and all 
the others. 

In many cases certain features appeal 
to the whims of one person, while 
another’ they may seem trivial or unim- 

rtant. This emphasizes the interesting 
act that while the total values in one 
breed may not exceed those in another, 


Jit how an individual decides upon 


there are distinguishing features in os Pp 


that is, each type possesses a speci 
advantage, and while this superiority may 
not be vital as a point upon which to hang 
final judgment, it has a definite place in 
determining which breed is most suitable 
for different needs. 

The Holstein as a rule gives the largest 
flow of milk. The animals are rugged in 
constitution, large bodied, and it is claimed 
that this hardiness is imparted to the milk, 
thereby recommending it as an article of 
diet for human use, especially for children. 

As a result of these points of excellence 
the Holstein is a popular favorite with 
dairymen supplying city milk. The veals 
and steers make fair meat animals, and a 
large herd of black and whites presents a 
striking appearance. 

The Dutch Belted, apparently a 
“sport” of the Holstein, is even more con- 
spicuous by its broad white “waist band”’ 
with black fore-and-aft. For those who 
are governed by externals these showy 
animals are very attractive. 

While individuals will test over four 
percent, the average butterfat content of 
Holstein milk is lower than that of the 
other breeds. 

The Jersey and Guernsey are cousins, 
you might say, having been developed for 
many years on the little islands in the 
English channel bearing those names. 
They are somewhat -— in form and 
color, especially to the novice. The active 
smaller and more dainty Jersey with its 
brunette trimmings is the great favorite 
as a family pet. Its fawn-like beauty is 
unsurpassed and many of the finest mem- 
bers of this family are found in large, well- 
bred herds. The Jersey milk is rich, with 
a good color thruout the year and the 
butterfat globules are larger than in the 
other breeds, which is said to possess an 
advantage in churning. 

The Guernsey is larger, coarser, more 
phlegmatic in disposition, and has fawn 
and white coloring with blonde points. 
The chief characteristic is the deep yellow 
color of its milk, cream and butter. To 
many this makes it the ideal butter cow. 
Just the other day a dairyman who sup- 
plies high-grade milk direct to city con- 
sumers, stated to the writer that he had 
changed to the Guernsey because the rich 
color of the bottled product made it a 
good selling point with critical customers. 
This seems to support the saying that 
“Americans eat with their eyes.’ 





It is a well established scientific fact that 
color in milk, cream and butter comes 
solely from the feed consumed. The 
Guernsey possesses in high degree the facil- 











ity of depositing the coloring matter from 
green grass, etc., in her body fat, and dur- 
ing the winter months this fat is turned in- 
to butterfat. In summer she seems to 
make more use of.this coloring matter 
than some of the other breeds. 

The Ayrshires, or Scotch red and white 
cattle, with their sharp, upstanding horns, 
have also their ardent supporters, who 
find this breed the best on its merits and 
for personal reasons. The prominent trait 


of these cows is uniformity of yield. Each | 
to | member of a herd of Ayrshires will more 


closely approximate the average yield in 
that hs than will the same number of 
cows in any other breed. It must be 
remem also that these cattle give 
lenty of good milk when bred and fed 
intelligently, and while they lack the popu- 
larity of the others mentioned, no man 
makes a mistake who takes a fancy to 
them or buys a choice Ayrshire bull with 
the intention of building up a herd of 
profit producers. A tendency to small 
teats is an objection to some people, and 
the “polled” zealot would like to take off 
the formidable looking horns. 

One of the Lesser Common Breeds 


The large teats of the Brown Swiss are 


in strong contrast to the Ayrshire, as well 
as the coarse bone and stocky frame. 
They ~ a = beef type in ae 
tion and perhaps this quality is nsi 
for the chief charm of this 9 Alpine 
beast, namely, its docility. they give 
good quantities of rich milk, are y and 
fair beef makers, this feature of calm, 
unruffied temperament is often a turning 
point in the estimate of dairymen who 
appreciate its importance. 

ctation is a nérvous function and 
when the nervous m is disturbed 
easily, as in an animal of sensitive nature 
both milk flow and test is lowered. All 
milch cows should be kept placid and con- 
tented if they are to do their best. The 
dark, rich colorings of some of the Brown 
Swiss are beautiful reminders of old walnut 
furniture, 

A discussion of particular advantages 
is not complete without special stress upon 
the tremendous superiority of purebred 
over mongrel. On this point there is no 
room for argument. Even the current 
objection that “a thorobred costs too 
much money,” refutes itself on the ground 
that if you have to pay a handsome profit 
in a fancy price to an expert breeder for a 
choice animal, the market will not be 
satisfied for many years to come, so “go 
thou and do likewise.” 

Good istered cattle not only carry 
the blue ribbon show points which make 
skillful breeding profitable, but they make 
good at the pail in the practical business 
of dairying. The contrast is evident from 
the fact that the average cow in the United 
States gives less than 140 pounds of butter 
a year, while as high as 1000 pounds per 
year have been made from a single animal 
of the royal family. The pedigree is not 
a guarantee of performance but it is a 
strong indication of it. One of the narked 
characteristics of the thorobred is 
ability to transmit its good qualities to the 
offspring. 
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It has the center core of kiln-dried wood 
slats. No other wall board has it. 

It is stiffer, More durable. 

It can be prepared without warping, 
shrinking or buckling. 

It resists moisture, cold, heat, fire. 

It is better than lath and plaster. 

Write for sample and fascinating book of 
“homey” interior deo- 
orative schemes. 

Compo-Board is sold 

in strips four feet 

wide by one to 18 feet 
long, by dealers ever- - 
where. 
The Comp-Board 
Company, 
4302 Lyndale Ave. No., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 























Raise your calves 
and get the bigger 
money to which you 
are entitled. But do not 
feed the calf whole mil 
with butter fat w 
$600 a ton. 
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isthe 'scow. She’ 
Jersey iste 
pri 

outa on ng milk Sy ae lifts 
mort, ilds up the fertility of the 
farm,and pate the whole business ona sound, 

paying, portonent basis. She herse 
to all climates and all feeds does not 
need fancy care. She matures early and 
lives long. And she’s sosleck, cleancut and 
handsome, as to be the family pet and 
pride. She produces well 
and sells well. Learn 
about her in our fine, free 
book, “About Jersey Cat- 
tle.” Write it mow. 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY 
CATTLE CLUB 
329 West23dSt., N.Y. City 





































SUNLIGHT AND FRESH AIR FOR 
THE COW 


Operating a dairy in a dark, foul, germ 
infested stable is Eke growing hot house 
plants in a cellar; it yields a sickly product 
and curtails the income of the operator. 

The greatest confederates of disease are 
darkness and contamination; its greatest 
enemies are sunlight and fresh air. Not 
only that, but environment has a marked 
effect upon the nervous temperament of 
the cow. She responds as faithfully as a 
child to kind treatment and cheerful sur- 
roundings. She becomes untractable and 
unprofitable in the dark, unwholesome 
atmosphere of a filthy stable. 

Perhaps we cannot all afford complete 
modern equipment such as is found in 
many t dairies, but there’s no excuse 
for ing our cows miserable and unprof- 
itable by excluding from our barns such 
free elements as sunlight and pure air. 
Glass is aren an — as barn sid- 
ing and oe lg large, well-placed win- 
dows should provided, one for each 
animal if possible. 

Different styles of window ventilators 
are available which permit the passage of 
air into or out of a building without drafts 
and at the same time prevent rain from 
beating in. They are not expensive and 
ere much superior to windows which raise 
and lower in the ordinary way. 

The best system of ventilation to install 
depends largely upon the type of barn in 
which it is to be used. Where the King, 
or a similar system is used, the fresh air 
inlet. flues open into the barn at the ceiling, 
always in front of the stock. The intakes 
should be located just high enough to keep 
the snow from closing them up, and should 
Le rotected by a wire mesh to keep out 

irds. 

The vent flues for carrying off the im- 
pure air should be located behind the stock 
thus keeping a gentle current of fresh air 
constantly circulating through the stalls 
from front to rear. The lower ends of the 
vent flues should be near the floor, and 
the upper ends should extend at least two 
feet above the highest point of the roof. 

It should be borne in mind that an arti- 
ficial ventilating system is effective only 
in cool weather, when there is enough 
difference between the temperature inside 
and outside the building to induce a draft 
through the flues. And even in cold 
weather, in order to maintain perfect circu- 
lation through the fiues, it is n that 
the building be tight and doors and win- 
dows kept closed. Open doors and win- 
dows allow the cold outside air to rush 
directly in and the warm air out. 

In summer, however, the ventilating 
flues are of little value, and the more direct 
system of ventilation, through doors and 
windows must be resorted to. 

Anyone who expects to build or remodel 
a barn, however simple in design or inex- 
pensively equipped, may at least have it 
modern in the matter of lighting and 
ventilating systems. 

DELIVERY OF MORTGAGE 
“A gives B a mortgage on a piece of 


land, but B rather than to put A to con- | 


siderable inconvenience, made out the 
mortgage on Sunday and let A sign same 
on Sunday and A’s wife on Monday, but 
dated the mortgage on Monday. Can 
same be foreclosed and collected by law?” 
—C. V. R., Ark. 

It is the date of delivery of the mortgage 
that counts. If it was delivered on Sunday 
it is void. But since it was not ready for 
delivery until signed by the wife, delivery 
was undoubtedly made when the wife 
signed on Monday.—A. L. H. 8. 
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Don’t Pay Freight 


Spray with 


Niagara Soluble Sulphur Compound 


Im Powder Form 





Assures Clean, To -the-Market Fruit 
Dissotves Instantly in Cold or Water—Consider Comparison 


This 100 Pound drum of Niagara Soluble Sulphur Compound ts equivaient 
al.) of time and sulphur solution. © leak- 







to a 600 pound barrel (50 ¢ 
No cxy7melioation— Keeps indefinitely anyw ‘ 
a Soluble Sulphur Compound, after 5 ya of test, is declared by 
opanties frult growers to be superior to the old fashioned lime and sul- 
ur solution. 





More Economical—E ficient—Convenient—Practical 














Write today for booklets telling how to grow clean, high quality fruit and = g. aang 
at the same time reduce your a Dills at least 25%. 
| 7 NIAGARA PRAYER COMPANY 100 th. 
Standard 600 Ib. bhi. 66 Main Street, - - - - - - Middieport, N. Y. Drum 











ATENTS That Protect and Pay 
Send Sketch or Modei for Search. 

BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE 

Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C- 





PATENT*2* IDEAS WANTED. Manufacturers 
want Owen patents, Send for3 free books; in- 


ventions wanted, etc. I get patent or no fee. Manufac- 
turing facilities. RichardB.Owen,35 Owen Bid. Washington, D.C. 


PATENTS frst 





Leverage 
FREE Uirite today for free catalog sbowing 
Admiral Hay Press Co., Box 13 Mansas City, Mo. 


. Bend Sketch ook and Advice FREE. 
WATERS & O©O., 4297 Warder Bidg., Washington, 0, 0. 
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You like to go 
Hunting 
Fishing 
Trapping 


|] Then surely you 
National Sportsman Magazine with 
= ite 160 richly lilustrated pages, 
= full to overflowing wit*. inter- 
esting stories and valuable in- 
formation about guns, fishing 
tackle, camp-outfits—the best 
places togo for fish and game, 
and a thousand andjonevaluabile 
“How to” hints for Sportsmen. 
The National Sportsman is just 
A likeabigcemp-fireinthe woods 
ssawhere thousands of good fel- 
lows gather once a month 
and spin stirring yarns 
about their ex periences 
™ with rod, dog, rifle 
and gun. All this 
for 15c a copy. 


Special Offer 


we will send 
you 





one of our 
handsome Or- 
mulio Gold 
7 watch fobs as 
wy here shown with 


stra and gold 
ated buckle on re- 


. Nasional ——_ Here is 
own 
+ $1 








{s'eogleg Ramona Browts 
< ATIONAL Gronisman at lS centseach - 
Weteh Pob*e +--+ 2 © © © © #e = we we 


Total value $2.30 
All to pou for ealy $1.00. Your money back if not satiated. 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 
263 Colum bus Ave. Boston, Mass. 


I Will Pay You— 
More Money | a 
for 









Furs 


Fashion this sea- 
son has put Fur 
on nearly every 
feminine article 
of dothing and 
manutacturers are 
crowding us for 
quick shipments. 
Thirty Years of Honorable Dealing 
meg built up an immense outl i 
Furs We m’t you comeia with us? 
check day furs are received. Your consignment 
held separate if requested, until you approve of 
our liberal assort ment. 

Ask your banker or our competitors about us. 
Ship Early and Often — Write for Prie Lin 
M. SLOMAN & CO. 

202 Sloman Bldé. Detroit, Mich. 


























































Get fall price for 


TRAPPERS: furs, ship them al! to us. 
We pay full price for Coon, Skunk, Pos- 
sum, Fox, etc. 
SEND FOR OUR BIG FREE PRICE LIST 
which is <p market + - ha what 
furs shou! ring. ea utely pay 
prices quoted in our circular. We ues 
no commission. Write to-day. 

MASON FUR CO, 7265 Trappers Bidg. St. Leuts, Mo, 


MORE MONEY FOR YOUR FURS 


Don’t envy the Fur Shipper 
Who Re niware pute © the io Spunest 
Prices an 
Ship to BACH % Yourself! 
Write for Price List and Tags 


BACH FUR COMPANY, 























Dept. i Chicago, Il. 
Send Us Your Furs and Hides. (008 O'S | 


ays we GRADING. PROMPT returns. An + nal RELIABLE 
nor ar for all ro Satisfaction guarante 
pectal ist « 


t once 
OSHMAN & SONS CO., Box 724, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 











| is tied to the 
set in shallow, clear water, the first ’coon 
that sees it will make investigations with 
his paw, and become the property of the 
| owner of the tr: xp. Another set which is) 
|not so well known is the “fish pond.” 
| Find a nook along a creek and enclose it 
with a small dam. 
crawfish in it and set tra 
‘Coons are very fond 
, and while trying to catch them will get 
| caught in the traps. 








| have them convenient. 
| are interested in something, you 
answer the ad before you forget it. 
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NEW TRICKS FOR TRAPPERS 


It is the pu of this article to set 
e tricks used by profes- 


sionals that are not generally written. 


| wary and as most people put it “nervy. 
| Many an amateur trapper can testify to 


| goin 

| fox had dug up the trap as though in 
contempt of it and the trapper, and eaten 
whatever bait was there. 


c 


| set, two traps are used, one is set carelessly 
| 80 the fox can locate it and the other is set 
about three feet from it. Here the trapper 
must use all his skill and ingenuity to con- 
ceal the wap, Bait is placed between the 
two tra 
attracted 
ing to avoi 
this set is prepared 


- 


| the principal one. Furthermore, it is bet- 
te 
|than several indifferently. 
| traps for fox or other animals, never use 
| your bare hands 
sprinkled with blood. For fox bait a fresh- 
ly killed rabbit is best. 


SI 


iW 


“hidden set.” To make this, set a trap 
then scatter some feathers around it and 
| lay a bird or piece of rabbit by the side of 


it. 


| twigs and 


fe. 


shake his tail wisely and dig down among 
the twigs for the eatable he is sure some 
other animal has hid, consequently he gets 
| caught. 


are easily caught. 
| trappers scarcely cover traps set for these 
| animals. 
fast rule of profe ‘ssional trappers. “When 
| you set a trap for a ’possum, set it good 
enough to catch a mink, ” You are doubly 
sure of getting a ’possum and should a 
mink happen along he is yours. 
make everything seem natural; 

stack leaves on a trap just enough to con- 
ceal it but make it appear natural. These 
sets I have just tol 

don’t they? And an 

will tell you that is the 
most successful, because they are simple 
and can be made to look natural.—R. E-H. 


'manufacturer for his catalog. Buy a 
| couple of dozen postal cards at a time and 


which is isthe “decey ect? for their fox 


The Fox 
The fox is an animal that is exceedingly 


to a fox trap only to find that "the 


A favorite set of old trappers and one 


” 


atches, is the “‘decoy set.’”” To make this 


and the fox’s attention being 
the decoy, he will while = 
it get t in the other. 
skillfully it never fails, 
here are other sets of course, but this is 


to learn how to use one set perfectly 
In setting 


use gloves that have been 


Hog liver cut in 
nall pieces and put in a jar, then covered 
ith blood is also excellent. 

The Wily Mink 
For mink, one of the best seta is the 


Cover the —_ with a little pile of 
then scatter some 
athers on it. A A mink upon finding it will 
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The Raccoon’s Curiosity 
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The ‘coon has an inordinate bump of 


curiosity, which often leads to his undoing. 
He is desirous of investigating everything. 


On a moonlight night, if a small mirror 
pan of a trap and the trap 
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In General 
Such animals as the skunk and ’possum 
In fact, many amateur 


And here we come to a hard and 
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It only takes a moment to write a 
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HIDES TANNED oo: s:+'soec 


COATS and ROBES 

Work Absolutely 
Guaranteed. Why take chances? Don't ship a hide 
until you get our big Special Offer and catalog FREE. 
National Tanning Co., Dept. 2, Des Moines, lowe 




























INSTINCT OF BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


Birds and animals show .great natural 
instinet, upon which they depend largely | 
for guidance i in their wanderings over the 
face of the world. It is marvelous when | 
we stop and consider the intelligence) 
shown in some types of life. 

Birds that migrate usually visit the 
same localities each year. Many that! 
raise a brood in the North in summer will 
regularly visit the same section. The | 
writer has watched thisand ona number of | 
oceasions has had absolute proof of the | 
return of certain birds to particular BeC- | 
tions for a number of seasons. 

The purple martin builds in bird houses 
erected for his use, and one instance is on 
record where a martin returned seventeen 
different summers, and it, was easily iden- 
tified, as it had but one foot. 

An instance is related by a person of 
authority of where a robin that had some- 
thing wrong with its vocal organs, which 
caused it to make a peculiar note, was 
known to return to a certain garden’ each 
year for eleven years. 

A blackbird that nested in a large tree 
in a swamp in eastern Ohio returned to the 
same place each summer for twelve years. 
~ was identified by its only having one 





“Seaie birds seem to return at night. 
Of course they only arrive at a certain 
destination at night, and although it be 
dark they will locate their own particular 


neighborhood and find their own haunts. | 
Many a bird will nest in a tree in the | 


depths of a forest and will search the sur- 
rounding territory, perhaps for miles for 
insects. But it will return to its young in 
the nest in that particular tree, no matter 
though it be surrounded by many acres 
of timber, with dozens and perhaps hun- 
dreds of other nests with young birds of 
the same species. It always flies direct to 
its own home, no matter in what direction 
it has gone in search of f 

The martin will skim the sky for a mile 
or two for a certain kind of insect for its 
young in some bird house and return with 
almost the speed of a bullet. It will shoot 
into the opening with its morsel of food, 
and it does not get into the wrong. nest, 
even if there are several dozen rooms in the 
same bird house. 

A common pig will get out of its pen and 
travel in a straight line for its old home 
even if the pig is but a few weeks old an 
the creature ‘3 been carried or hauled 
under cover over a road that was far from 
a direct line. They have been known to 
travel several miles in this way to their first 
habitation. 

One of the most remarkable cases of 
instinct in animals is that seen in the seal. 
It will leave its young on the ice and pass 
down into the cold waters of the North 
and dive about in search of food. Then 
although wind and wave may have moved 
the ice many miles, and there are hundreds 
of other holes and young eae’ waiting for 
the return of parents with food, it will find 
the right hole and its oung. without any 
apparent difficulty sang 


BAITS AND SETS 

Baits may be of most any kind of birds, 
fowls, pata wild animals or fish, the latter 
being especially attractive when fresh. Of 
course, the fresher the bait, the more apt 
it is to draw an animal to a set. Placing 
the bait bon a stick arranged directly over 
the tra good method; or, a pen can be 
built o aes chunks and sticks, the Jory 1 
part of it being left open and a tra 
the opening. In trying to reach 
the animal puts his foot in the trap Jt t 
no ogee ailing or wiring a bait to a 

Mani Where deaae located, tibet | 

“draw.” Where dens are located, it is best 
to bait traps and set them somewhere i in 
the near neighborhood of such dens, in 
preference to wey be the dens, as the 
capturing of some of the animals is apt to 


alarm the others and cause them to move 
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Pays Cash for FURS 
Prices Higher This Year 


TRAPPE R S Big Money in Trapping skunk, coon, mink, musk- 
cuerte) Fe rat, fox, etc. You can trap furs—we teach you how. 
*y Funsten Animal Baits guaranteed to increase 

FREE our catch. $1.00 a can postpaid. The Funsten 


‘erfect Smoker ‘‘smokes ’em out.’’ Price $1.50; 
_ post 30 cents extra. Both guaranteed satis. 
actory or money back. Traps at factory prices, 
FREE 8 books in one (trapper’s guide—game laws— 
supply catalog). Tells how, when, where to 

trap, how to remove, prepare and ship skins. Will send you 


fur market reports, shipping tags and big book FREE—Write to- 
day. We tan hides and ona fase So for coats, robes and garments. 


FUNSTEN BROS. & CO., 783 Funsten Bldg., St.Louis, Mo. 











For snipe, ae partridge, woodcock, squir- 
rels, rabbits, etc., the 16 or 20 gauge has the 
power of the 12-gauge without t 


It’s a fine, quick gun of beautiful proportions, superbly 
balanced, with every up-to-date feature: H Send 3c post- 
inside as well as out; Solid Top; Side age for compiete 
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to another locality.—M. C. 
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POULTRY ON A GENERAL FARM 


Ca 


— 
"Te fact that less than ten percent of the 


specialized poultry farms in the country 

have been in operation more than eight 
years, while during the past seventy years the 
combined value of the poultry and poultry 
products on general farms has increased from 
twenty-five million to seven hundred million 
dollars is convincing proof that the 
farm hen is as inebparahle from profit- 
able agriculture as the land upon which 
the crops are grown. The success of 
the average farm flock in converting 
waste feeds into the most wholesome 
food products in such liberal quantities 
suggests almost unlimited possibilities 
for the farmers who will doce the 
business along intelligent and con- 
servative lines. Complete success, however, 
will only come as a result of the use of better 
breeding stock, the generous use of a good 
variety of suitable feedstuffs and the most 
unremitting devotion to detail in housing and 
handling. The small farm flock of from 200 
to 400 hens, well bred, well fed and well tended 
will certainly coin money for those who are 
willing to give it a sufficiently prominent place 
in their farming to make the effort worth while. 

It is difficult to convince many farmers of 
the superiority of purebred stock over mixed 
birds, to try to make them believe that egg 
yield or meat production will be greater from 
well bred flocks than from those of mixed 
breeding. They believe—and sometimes experience has shown 
them—that vitality is less, susceptibility to disease greater, 
and egg production much lower among purebred flocks than 
among those of mixed breeding they have kept for years. 
When such an experience is true, it is not due to the fact 
that the birds were purebred, but because they were inferior 
in constitutional vigor. 

The reason why so many farmers fail to get satisfactory 
resujts from purebred stock is because they buy eggs for hatch- 
ing pr birds for breeding stock from some fancier who has 
sacr@iced vigor and practical utility in order to produce birds 
thatSeonform to the fixed color aod chet of prize winning in- 
divifals of the breed. The ability to do things, to be able to 
withstand unfavorable conditions and yet produce, is what is 
wanted in the farm flock, and such birds are not produced by 
fanciers who pamper and force their breeding stock, restrict 
them as to range, and breed for fancy points rather than 
vigor and practical utility. 

The Question of Purebreds 

Few farmers, who have not given the subject much study 
and attention, appreciate the value of the purebred flock in 
establishing uniformity in the products. It is true that, under 
the present system of marketing poultry products there is no 
great incentive for farmers to dispose of their mixed flocks 
and introduce purebreds. The selling end of the business is 
almost entirely in the hands of buyers and city dealers who 
prefer to buy eggs and fowls in mixed lots so that they may re- 
pack and grade them to meet the demands of their trade from 
day to day. The farmer who ships his products to the general 
market is likely to get the same price for skinny fowls as for 
plump roasters, for mixed eggs as for those of uniform quality 
and appearance. Such a condition tends to prevent the beued 
ing up of farm poultry; yet the trade is 
constantly calling for more of the uni- 
form-sized, yellow-legged fowls and 
uniform grades of fresh eggs. 

These conditions can be met only by 
catering to a few regular customers or 
by the cooperation of the farmers with a 
selling agency. In some of the dairying 
communities the problem of selling eggs 
is being worked out by creamery owners 
and city milk dealers. Such a system of 
selling is the ideal way. With a large 
citput of properly graded eggs one con- 
cern can reduce the cost of selling to a 
minimum and, what is still more im- 
portant, means of publicity can be used 
that would be closed to the farmer with only 
a small flock. In order to make such a selling 
agency a success, farmers must plan to furnish 
asia gs during the fali and winter to hold 
their steady trade during the rest of the year: 
For this reason no farmer is entitled to thé 
full benefits of such a selling service unless he 




















One of the Most Profitable Side Lines 


By W. MILTON KELLY 


can supply some eggs at all seasons. In buying new birds 
for foundation stoek one should know what to look for. 
Vigor and vitality must be the first essential. An ideal 
way is to buy a breeding pen from some nearby poultry- 
man who has gained a reputation for 
breeding along practical utility lines. 
In this way one is assured of first class 
eggs for hatching and may use the 
chicks hatched as a nucleus for a 
flock. Sending away for breeding 
birds or setting of eggs, just because 
it sounds better to the neighbors, is 
poor policy, unless one knows fully 
about the stock for sale. Careful 
selection of the birds for the breeding 
pens will more than repay one for 
the time and trouble taken. Not only is it 
advantageous from many points of view, but 
it is necessary if one expects to maintain vigor 
and increase the egg yield of a flock. Improper 
mating will not hatch strong chicks, and eon- 
tinued breeding from inferior matings will 
quickly run a flock of purebred fowls into 
worse than mongrels. In developing a flock 
for egg production the breed or strain of birds 
depends upon the color of the eggshell the 
market demands. 


In developing a profitable poultry business, 
an adjunct to general or specialized farming, 
one must plan to grow suitable food crops, as 
well as to utilize waste feeds. A few acres 
of land used for growing wheat, corn, kafir, 
and buckwheat will furnish ideal grain rations and the surplus 
may be used to advantage in feeding the other farm stock. 
With the above mentioned feeds, a succession of green feeds 
and vegetables, and the range of the fields during warm weather, 
the farmer can produce poultry and eggs at less cost than the 
a a who depends upen restricted range and purchased 
eeds. Free range, on clean, open fields, is the best method of 
developing strong, vigorous stock. 

While it is possible to make up efficient rations from such 
feeds as are produced on the farm, it will usually be found more 
economical to buy certain feeds necessary to produce the best 
results. With the exception of miik and insect life, animal 

rotein is hard to produce on the farm during the growing season. 

t is, however, a very essential element in poultry feeding. 
Grit, shell and some of the d Praine, must be purchased 
to make the most economical use of the home grown foods. 

Several important points are to be considered in idi 
range and housing the flock. Poultry are an intolerable nuis- 
ance if allowed to run about the barns, granaries and tool 
houses, yet they should have plenty of range. Perhaps the 
best solution of the problem is to fence off the farmstead and 
garden, and allow the flock free range of the orchards and 
fields. Under such a system a comtortable laying house for 
the egg producing flock in the winter and colony houses for 
the chicks will best meet the requirements of the farm flocks. 

The matter of the laying house should be carefully conside ‘ed 
Ventilation, light and cleanliness are the three features that 
one cannot afford to overlook. The matter of convenience in 
feeding and ing the flock is another important considera- 
tion. many plane for laying houses are available that 
one should st the whuie problem carefully and build one 
that is adapted to the requirements of his climate and locality. 
Such a house should be built to meet the demands of the 
flock and not built off-hand according to any fad or precon- 
ceived notion. 

Success in handling the farm flock depends largely upon 
how well one can succeed in working out 
a system, whereby the work of feeding and 
caring for the fowls may’ become a part of 
the regular chores. In adopting such a 
system one must be governed to some extent 
by the amount of time available for the 
work and the size of the flock he is keeping. 
In many cases a simplified system of feed- 
ing may prove more profitable than a more 
elaborate one, even tho the flock will pro- 
duce fewer eggs during the year. If one 
can succeed in getting an average of from 
120 to 160 eggs a year out of each of his 
flock and dispose of his product at a little 
above the average wholesale prices he will 
be doing as well as can reasonably be ex- 

ted. If one keeps from 200 to 400 fowls 
it means a substantial addition to his net 
income. 
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New Oil Light 


Burns Kerosene 
Beats Electric or Gasoline 


This wonderful Aladdin 


Mantle Lamp makes the 
old style round wick lamps look 
like candles. Everyone who tries 
it simply goes wild over its 
beautiful white, steady light. 


50 Hours on One 
Gallon Kerosene 


You not only get several times as 

much light, but save one-half on oil. 
Burns without odor, noise or smoke, and 
beats electric, gasoline or acetylene. 
Sounds strong, doesn’t it? But you can 
prove it in your own home at our risk. 


U.S. Government and 33 Universities 
Tested and Endorse the Aladdin 


The best evidence of the superiority of the 
Aladdin over all other oil lamps is the 
fact that it was awarded the Gold Medal 
at the Panama Exposition in competition 
with the world’s best. 


Banish Eye Strain, Save 
Children’s Eyes 
Physicians say steady, white, bright light 
is best. The University tests prove Alad- 
din illumination is nearest to daylight. Yet 
for you to get this wonderful light is 

economy, Pays for itself in oil it saves. 


Easy to Read Anywhere in Room 


“I am 85 years old and would have to 
get the paper close to the lamp, but for 
Aladdin. I can sit in any place in the 
room and read newspaper print without 
any trouble.” 

Alex McKay, Monmouth, IIL. 








to the person who shows us an oil lamp 
equal to the Aladdin (details of this 


which will be sent you.) Would we dare 
invite such comparison with all ot 


lights if there were a 
the superiority of the ‘Aladdin ? 


Three Million People Now 
Enjoying This Wonderful Light 














MANTLE LAMP CO. 


doabt about | Mantle Lamp House inthe World 
Also Offices and Warehouses at 
Portland, Ore., New York City, } 
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Aladdin Table Lamp (No. 101-A) in Use — Lights Whole Room Bright as Daylight 


Don’t Pay Usa Cent 


until you have used this wonderful new modern incan- 
descent light in your home for 10 days. We even prepay 
the charges. Put it to every possible test and then if you 
don’t say it is the greatest oil light that you have ever seen, or 
you are not thoroughly satisfied, you may send it back at 
our expense. So there is absolutely no risk or obligation on 
your part. Youcan’tlose a penny. We want you to prove 
for yourself, as thousands upon thousands of others have, 
that the Aladdin has no equal. 


$100 to $300 Per Month 


Being Made by Men With Rigs or Autos Delivering Aladdin Lamps 


on our easy trial plan. Every home wants and needs this wonderful light, that 
from half the usual amount of oil produces the brightest, mellowest light obtain - 
able. To sell the Aladdin is a simple matter of getting the light into people’s 
hands. After a trial nobody wants to go back to old feeble lighting methods, 


No Experience Needed—Look What cess by placing the Aladdin on trial 
This Farmer Did and es the aw. If a 
: .. haven't capital we will help you wit 

N. R. Christensen, who sells in our jiberal credit plan. If you have 
Brown County, Wis.,wrote: “Soldover the desire to make money and are 
$1,000 worth of Aladdins in 3 months. energetic and honest, nothing can 
When I come back a second time to stop you from making a big thing 
my territory I am received with with the Aladdin. Hundreds of men 
pleasure and an increase of orders.” i+ making $100 to $300 a month. 


Sold 5 a Day So can you. 


“A year ago my wife ordered a To One Person in Each Locality We 
sample Aladdin lamp. We were so Offer the Chance to Get the Aladdin 
much pleased with the wonderful white Free and Make Big Money 


light and saving of oil that we began we want one user in each locality 
tang orders ut of cit cals 1 to whom we can refer people who 
lots and sold five lamps a day. My es agra nse =: cy P . 
4 e t and get, free, the Aladdin 

ov ne enol ag are fine after which we loan you for 10 days oor 
° om showing toa few neighbors and send- 

H. B. Stewart, Hitchcock, S.D. ing in their orders. We can easily 

— * do this. We'll tell you the whole plan 

= goon Fag sare when you write, also arrange our 
oo - 10 days’ loan of the lamp to you. 

Without experience, yes even with- Don’t wait. Send the coupon—fill it 
out capital, you can make a big suc- out right now. Send to nearest office. 


, 10 DAYS’ LOAN COUPON 


499 Aladdin Building 





Reward Offer given in our circalar CHICAGO, ILLINOIS MANTLE LAMP CO., 499 Aladdin Bldg., Chicago 


:—I want to know more about the Aladdin Lamp and 


p Gentlemen 
Largest Kerosene (Coal Oil) 10- day LOAN OFFER, also tell me how | can get an Aladdin 


free, and explain your easy delivery plan ander which inex: = 
men make $100 to $200 per month without capital. This in no 
way obligates me. 





yf t l and Wi i , Can. a soecescecececcoscecocscscooenosessonecseseseetes seseeeees 
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GROWING YULETIDE BIRDS 


ROPERLY ad, 
P the goose, which is the 
Yuletide bird, is most 
profitable; but if not well 
cared for, it is probably the 
poorest paying poultry on 
the farm. 

It has been estimated 
that between December 
first and Jan tenth the 
people of a small commun- 
ity in Wisconsin receive 
upwards of twenty-five thousand dollars 
annually for geese. This is because they 
have learned to make a specialty of so 
feeding as to enlarge the livers, a twenty- 
three pound goose with a three-and-a-half 
noted liver being worth five dollars, and 
in great demand throughout the Christmas 
holidays. This little Rock River town of 
less than ten thousand inhabitants hag 
become famous as the center of the district 
which specializes in enlarged goose livers 
for pate-de-foie-gras, sometimes called 
Strasburg pie. 

Prior to November, such geese are fed 
like other poultry; but five or six weeks 
before marketing, each bird is put into a 
separate coop so small that it can take no 
exercise and fed five times daily. The last 
week they are fed cornmeal mush hourly, 
day and night, and given a large amount 
of water so they get wobbly fat. 

To make goose raising thoroly profitable 
geese should be mated early in the winter. 
If mating is too long delayed, the females 
may not lay any fertile eggs thruout the 
season. Yearlings are seldom good breed- 
ers, two-year-olds being the best for the 
breeding pen and none over five years 
being of any use there. A gander will mate 
with several females, altho in the wild 
state geese are monogamous. Best results 
are usually obtained, however, where not | 
more than three females are penned with | 
one male. Select strong healthy birds and 
do not let them get too fat or there will be 
a low percentage of fertility in the eggs. 

It is never advisable to house geese with 
turkeys, ducks or hens, as their habits are 
dissimilar and they require different treat- 
ment. The house may be very simple, 
but should be dry, well ventilated, clean 
and large enough so that there will be no 
crowding. A nearby pond or stream is an | 
advantage, but not a necessity. The floor 
of their house should be well littered for 
cleanliness is necessary to the well-being 
of geese, 

During the winter they should have as 
much variety as possible in their feed and 
they have a special liking for grass and 
green feed. They will do well on corn 
fodder or second-crop clover hay, with 
cooked vegetables or fruit, oats, corn, 
oyster shells and sand. They must have 
some sort of a run but do not need much 
space. While on range they gather a large 
portion of their food. They should not be 
pastured in a seeded field, as they will eat 
the plants down to the crown ae dig into 
the ee of plants with their saw-toothed 
bills, destroying vegetation. They must 
have plenty of fresh water to drink and it 
must be of sufficient depth for them to 
immerse the entire bill. 

Their droppings burn vegetation, 60} 
should not be directly applied to plants, 
and geese should not be permitted to range 
at large in pastures kept for stock. 

The Use of an Incubator 

It is most profitable to incubate goose | 
eggs, at least of first and second clutch, | 
artificially. In fact, goslings which are | 
artificially incubated and brooded seem to 
be stronger and to mature faster than those 
hatched by hens or geese. Many success- 








By WENONAH STEVENS 


jrye for goslings. 


assoTr EASE 


sitters and They 
usually become broody 
after laying a clutch of a 





dozen to but 
can be broken of this attack 
the same as a hen—by feed- 


ing lightly, giving 
fn a crate having a Fiatted 


it poss bl should be 
I ible, 0 

incubated by the fifth day 
after they are laid and they must never 
become chilled before incubation begins. 
If hatched with a goose, from ten to fifteen 
may be placed in a secluded nest where she 
will not be disturbed. While sitting she 
should be given green food, grain and plen- 
ty of pure water, and let alone. If the per- 
nicious practice of taking her from the 
nest to feed at regular intervals is followed 
care must be taken that no egg is retained 
under the wings. If she chooses her own 
time for leaving the nest, she will cover 
the eggs with down or feathers. Goose 
eggs are extremely sensitive to chill. __ 

As heavy geese, like the Toulouse, are 
apt to break many eggs in incubation, 
many poultry-keepers hatch with hens. 
A large ‘hen can cover seven goose 
satisfactorily. They should be dipped i 
warm water or sprinkled almost daily the 
last week, unless incubated by a goose 
which has opportunity to swim, in which 
case she will bring back enough moisture. 

The eggs of the Chinese goose take 
thirty-three or thirty-four days to incu- 
bate, other breeds twenty-eight to thirty. 
The hatching process takes about forty- 
eight hours and it is best to let the goslings 
break from the shells unaided. They often 
bleed to death when help is given them, 
as the membranes are prematurely rup- 
tured. 

When artificially incubated, goose eggs 
should be turned three times a day. 
Alternate days of the last week a damp 
woolen cloth should be laid over them to 
soften the shell. 

Care of the Goslings 

If naturally hatched, goslings should be 
removed from the nest one by one as th 
are free from shell and placed in a wool- 
lined basket or brooder. When hatchin 
is over, they may be returned to mother i 
desired and the gander may be allowed 
with them as he protects the young very 
tenderly. If hatched in an incubator, 
they may be removed, as soon as dried, to 
a brooder at temperature of ninety degrees, 
heat being gradually reduced until at the 
end of second week it has dropped to 
aa | degrees. Brooders must be kept 
very clean as young goslings are more sen- 
sitive to unclean conditions than chicks. 
In fact, they do not endure any bad treat- 
ment well, though after the first month 
they are the most hardy of domesticated 
fowls. While young they are especially 
sensitive to dampness. 

Goslings should not be fed until the third 
day, when they may have light bread 
soaked in sweet milk, lettuce, dandelion, 
plantain, cabbage, lawn grass, etc., 
chopped fine. After the first week they 
may have one-third cornmeal and two- 
thirds shorts or bran, mixed dry, with ten- 
der grass as a relish. If cornmeal is not 
obtamable, cracked corn which is slightly 
cooked may be substituted. Beware of 
Sprinkle their mash, 
whether dry or moistened with sweet milk, 
with coarse sand and sharp chick feed. It 
may be crumbly but not sloppy. The 
second week add a small amount of beef 


| scrap or meat meal, gradually increasing 


until this forms one-tenth of the ration. 


ful poultrymen break the brooding fever | Feed four times daily the first fortnight, 
with first and second clutch but let geese | then three times until fully fledged. 


hatch the third, as they rarely lay a fourth 
before taking a vucation. 


Geese are good | kept in a small pen ms 


For the first aap they should be 
a 


e of foot boards set 
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STE HERE’S benneenernscensoonsoneniitee- 
Shenees eer eneevereaescearens neneenenenanerneanerti inn 


Raise chickens 
pawith this high 
percentage hat- 
cher—The Sure 
Hatch Incuba- 
tor. It’s easy. 
7 You take no chan- 
ces. A few dollars 
now make hund- 
reds later. Thousands are 
doing it. So can you. We 
show you how with the 


SURE HATCH 


Over $2.000,000.00 and 18 years experience 
put into this 1916 Sure Hatch. You owe it to 
yourself to investigate. Here's the way. Write for 

OUR BIG FREE BOOK 

Brim full from cover to cover with valuable 
information, interesting pictures, and facts on 
Chicken Raising and Incubators. Merely your 
name and address on a postal card will do. Send 
for the book today. Early hatches pay best. 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO.Box 22,Fremont,Neb. 




















Queen Incubators 
Built to Hatch Without Trouble 


*t waste time and with 
D a cheap incubatess, 
Sut attention Whousandect farmeretestity ile theie- 
cubator that bstebes the chicks. Write for free Catalog. 
Queen Incubator Co.. 151 Bryan Ave., Lincoln, Nebr. 


MAKE YOUR BIKE 






















EGG INCUBATOR 
i a 


PEARL GRIT 
It makes sheils, makes eggs, makes feathers. 
It serves s double purpose. Send for prices 
and our new valuable poultry booklet. 


THE OHIO MARBLE ©O., 
959, Cleveland St, Piqua, Ohio 











Why Hens Stop Tasiek 


E. J. REEFER, the poultry expert, is giving 
away, FREE "a valuable book explaining how 
every farm a hen can be made to pro- 

nce 200 emgs | r year. The bok containg stessific 
for une of the books— REE. - 
E. J. Reefer eison Bids Kansas City, Mo. 


oe SAYS: “= 
Don’t tud ultry diseases an ready 
when roukev omen, Tahey're easy to cure. ‘Send 4c 
for the new 80 page Poultry Book. Full of valuable 
{ facta, Conkey Co., Cleveland, O. 




















on edge, moving the enclosure to fresh 
grass daily. After this they may run at 
large if with the mother, but care must be 
taken to avoid exposure to sun, deworrain. 
Late in the season, they can shift for them- 
selves after the first fortnight, roaming 
freely by day but being cooped at night. 
If fed larly, they will come together 
when called. hen first put on pasture 
they should be fed twice daily. Later once 
is sufficient for those which are to be kept 
for Christmas market or reserved for 
breeders. Getting a large frame is the 


first requirenrent and grass is excellent | 7 
“but daily feeding keeps them tame yy 


for this, 
which is a great advant When the 

begins to fail, corn and oats should be 
ed to maintam a constant growth. 

In most markets, the heavier the goose 
the higher the price per pound, so it pays 
to get a large frame. During October and 
November, feed all the oats and corn that 
the geese will eat. Those which are to be 
fattened should be fed liberally three 
times a day for a fortnight, before _ i 
for final finishing and fattening. hopped 
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iciraeaga nan irminstis! NWWeayers of Speech 
ap After penning, they should be fed all 
SS teen-an shoal fo ove SE ees — the magic looms of _ the subscribers, these weavers 
en darkened so that geese wil ci wae the Il System, tens of mil- of speech sit silently at the 
oeend omitted, Boiled potatoes may | ions of telephone messages _ switchboards, swiftly and skill- 
be abted toe cornmeal, or seeel mag be fed are ng * Sage into a weigh wl or oeneing the cordswhich 
; ay ous ic, representing gui uman voice over 


alone 

vey before them all the time the 
week and it is weil to have a little bran or 
shorts in this drinking fluid. It is not 
necessary to cram the and, unless 
the liver is to be ially enlarged, there 
is no necessity for feeding oftener than 
three times a day. 

Geese are best killed by sticking in the 
roof of the mouth with a knife. This 
penetrates the brain and causes a relaxa- 
tion of the muscles which makes plucking 
easier—quite an important matter as the 
skin of a fat goose is very tender and tears 
easily. Geese wnich may be on until 
ready to finish are very profitable, but 
under other conditions it costs more to 
produce a pound of goose than one of beef, 
ea tho if the larger varieties 
are selected, the price is always in the favor 
of the goose. 

Twenty-five geese raised under ordin 
farm conditions, should produce eno 
eggs to raise from a adel and fifty to 
a hundred and seventy-five goslings and 

it the owner to sell seventy-five dol- 
ars’ worth of eggs in the market, m addi- 
tion to the feathers which should nding 
another seventy-five dollars if 
twice a year. live are plucked, 
it should be done when feathers are mature 
and geese are ready to molt. If picked too 
early, it causes needless suffermg to the 
_ and the feathers do not keep well. 

e last. plucking should be-done in time 
for the feathers to grow again before win- 
dried and kept in a cool dry plage, Under 

ri ept m a coo 

no circumstances should the Fact feathers 
which hold the wing be plucked while a 
bird is alive. Goslings should never be 
plucked before the wings fold over each 
other or the rump. After plucking, all 
geese should be kept away from water and 
sheltered from rain. Except when newly 
een ee eee ae Se VS 
ittle shelter and thrive on damp swampy 
ground unfit for any other fowls. 


— 


You ean get catalogs and complete mfor- 
mation about any of the conveniences or 
machinery advertised in Successful Farm- 
ing. All you have to do is send a postal 
and then read what you get in return, 
Keep the postals going—get posted. 


the country in all directions. 


Whether a man wants his 
neighbor in town, or some one 


countless activities of a busy 


people. 
Day and night, invisible 


hands shift the shuttles to and _ ina far-away state; whether the 
fro, weaving the thoughts of come one or ten a minute, 
men and women intoa pattern the work of the o is 


which, if it could be seen as a 
tapestry, would tell a dramatic 
story of our business and 
social life. 

In its warp and woof would 
mingle success and failure, 
triumph and tragedy, joy and 
sorrow, sentiment and shop- 
talk, heart emotions and mil- 
lion-dollar deals. 


The weavers are the 70,000 
Bell operators. Out of sight of 


ever the same— making direct, 
instant communication every- 


where possible. 


This is Bell Service. Not 
only is it necessary to provide 
the facilities for the weaving 
of speech, but these facilities 
must be vitalized with the skill 
and intelligence which, in the 
Bell System, have made Uni- 
versal Service the privilege of 
the millions. 






AND. ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


“ _Make Eeuiary Pay 


— in ell we of the are 

= bogie matching for Powrpalt toe, mabe meee? 
Coal Burning--Hot Water 
Sectional — Automatic 


Unwersal Service 








Start With This 1200-Egg Machine 












but a few 6 te ’ uires but a few 
pp ae a pe AND BROODERS 
SiS RESTS Meet eines cee 
N.Y., 31, 1916. : ? : lings, ete. TOUR PLaus Ent. "Want tony. 
| CANDEE INCUBATOR & BROODER COMPANY, Dept. D, EASTWOOD, N. ¥- J 
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A PAYING POULTRY FARM 


By M. COVERDELL Ce ie 


ALWAYS was a 

crank on poultry” 

declared J. Ww. 
Everman. ‘About 
three years ago my 
sen, Forest, was in- 
duced by someone to 
try setting seventy- 
five eggs. He raised 
some choice birds 
from these and that 
number constituted 
his start in poultry- 
ing.”’ The next year the boy wanted to 
get out and try poultrying as a business, 
and together he and his father bought 
the present farm, which at that time was 
we equipped with buildings, and had 
a modest beginning in poultrying with 
flocks of limited size and quality. 

Everman’s is a real poultry farm—not 
a city lot plant or hothouse — clear out 
and away from a Missouri town. The 
establishment consists of thirty acres of 
rough or rolling land. Almost all the main 
buildings not only face to the south, but 
occupy a southern slope. This assures 
aa drainage and the beneficial action 
of sunlight. 

The general flock has free range of the 
entire thirty acres for exercise, and the 
birds of course pick up a great deal of 
their meat and. oy alenty of green feed 
and practically all the grit they require, 
much of the soil being of a sandy, grave lly 
nature. 

The breeding pens and runs are the 
most spacious and practical of any I 
encountered on a 500-mile trip of poultry 
inspection. They are 100 feet wide and 
120 feet long. In each of these is a 
colony or laying house, 12 by 24 feet, 
and accommodating about fifty mature 
fowls. 

‘These utility houses are fashioned after 
the Missouri Experiment Station type, 
shed-roof variety. Each building sets 
on a cement foundation, eighteen inches 
above the ground, this space being filled 
up with dirt. A board floor on top of 
this gives ideal dryness underfoot. 

The light supply is admitted through 
sliding windows of generous size on the 
south side. With scratching space in the 
south part of these houses, close confine- 
ment and correct feeding are practical 
on severely cold or stormy days. 

Ventilation is given special attention in 
these buildings, since dhe are snug and 
comfortable, and the supply of air must 
be fresh. A ventilating passage is arranged 
at the bottom and at the extreme end of 
each building, the outlet for foul air 
being on the opposite side and at the top 
of the building. 

With all their practicability, conven- 
ience and sanitation, these laying houses 
are built at a very moderate cost. Con- 
structed of good material throughout, and 
neatly painted, they will last practically a 
lifetime if kept in good repair and painted 
every few seasons. The total cost of one 
of these buildings is $43, and this could 


be materially lowered where one did his 
own work, which any ordinary farmer 
could do. 


Incubation and Brooding 

Hatching is entirely by incubator, and 
is carried on in a basement room expressly 
for the purpose. This basement has a 
hatching capacity of 4,200 chicks, and 
the machines are kept running from 
January till November. This will be 
practiced till the number of fowls desired 
for stocking the farm is secured. 

The brooder house is 120 feet in length 
and 12 feet wide. It is divided into 
twenty compartments, each compart- 
ment being equipped with an individual 
brooder my Anas ing 200 chicks. Two 
hot-water pipes, connected with the base- 








ment furnace, run 
the entire length of 
the house, directly 
under the brooders, 
and furnish heat for 
the youngsters. 

When the baby 
chicks begin to grow 
— and vigorous 
enough to take the 
range, they are trans- 
ferred to V-shaped | @ 
colony houses out- 
side the brooder house. ese are erected 
at a cost of only $14, and are arranged 
on skids, so they can be d about | 
the farm at will. This changing about 
makes for cleanliness, sanitation and good | 
health among the broods. The plan of | 
removing the chicks from the brooders 
enables other broods of newly hatched 
chicks to be brought off and confined here. 
Mr. Everman expressed the firm opinion 
that one ought to hatch seventy-five per- 
cent of all eggs set; and raise to maturity 
sixty percent of the number of chicks 
hatched. 

Other Interesting Figures 

On the evening the writer visited this 
farm, attention was called to 2,000 chicks 
in the brooders. These averaged about 
one and one-half pounds each, and soon 
were to be shipped to market. They 
would bring from 65 to 75 cents a — 
making a total of from $1,300 to $1,500 

I was informed that a short time before 
my visit to the farm, they had disposed 
of 1,000 September hatched chicks as 
broilers, these bringing the neat purse of 
$1,300. This was about December Ist, 
and serves to show the quick, estiatactory 
profits to be realized from Penny 

To give a still better idea of the quality 
of the poultry being produced at Ever- 
man’s, it will be of interest to note that 
there are 550 laying hens, worth $2 each, 
500 pullets worth $4 a apiece; 260 cockerels 
at from $2 to $10 each; $1,000 worth of 
culls; and $4,500 in fancy stock. Com- 
paring these prices with those usually 
received for scrub stock, it would seem 
that the verdict would be several fold in 
favor of purebred stock. 


SCALY LEG AND BUMBLEFOOT 

“T have a rooster that has scaly leg 
and something like a callous on the 
bottom of his foot. Can = tell me what 
to do for him?’’—C. D., 

If the swelling on the 5 of the 
foot is soft, cut it open with a clean and 
disinfected knife blade and allow the pus 
to drain out. Wash the wound with 
diluted peroxide of hydrogen or a one 
percent solution of carbolic acid in water, 
apply carbolized vaseline or dust the 
wound with boric acid, and ban 
Remove the dressing and cleanse the 
wound every day until well enough to 
leave off the bandage. Treatment for 
scaly leg consists in dipping the bird’s 
legs in a solution of stock dip which will 
kill the mites causing the trouble. 








GEESE AND GANDERS 

“Can you tell me how todistinguish be- | 
tween geese and ganders when they are 
young? I have had considerable trouble 
mating my flock asIam unable to tell one 
sex from another until too late.”—H. B., 

It is a difficult matter to distinguish 
young geese from ganders and there is 
really no absolutely accurate way of doin 
i‘is. The Irish people have a cusiom o 
»| cing some alarming object in the pen. 
Pram this the geese retreat, while the 
young ganders stay and show fight. There 
is a difference also in the call, the goose 
having a rough strident voice, while the 
gander’s voice is softer and less harsh. 





An experienced breeder can learn to dis- 
tinguish the sexes by the call. 
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fon. Write efor took “Feeding Poultry for Profit.” 
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EDWARDS & LOOMIS CO. | 
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Poultry Flats {3.7 725" 


simple; efficient. Send 100 for three 
months’ trial subscription for our paper 
andlearn about it. Thousands will bebuilt 


sure way !niand Poultry Journal, Indianapolis, Ind. 


“Profitable Poultry,” finest pub- 
lished; 144 pages; 210 beautiful 
ures;complete volume,how to succeed with Pews- 
3 describes busy Poultry Farm with 53 varieties of 
pure-bred birds. Gives lowest prices on fowls, eges, 
incubators, grain sprouters, etc. This book 5 cents. 

Clarinda, lowa 


Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 104 


POULTRY CATALOGUE FREE 


ves prices of 45 varieties 
This book 
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NEWFOUNDLAND PUrrIES Pedigreed Males $18. 
Females $12.1 pay express B. Carmeny, 


COLLIE PUPS. Catalog FREE. Edwin Souder, Telford, Pa. 








SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


One Gal. Oil 
One Filling 
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WINTER PASTURE FOR HENS 
A certain amount of green food in some 
form seems to be essential to the produc- 
tion of eggs. Whether it supplies a par-| 
ticular kind A aye oF t the hen | 
requires in order to uce or | 
whether the taste of ote stuf fools | 
biddie to the extent. that she thinks spring | 
is at. hand and time for her to rear a ieeedt 
I do not know. .I do know, however, that 
a little green stuff fed to the hens when 
the ground is frozen and covered with snow 
has a decided effect. by way of filling the 
basket. 
ose who have a supply of cabbage, 
beets, carrots, etc., can profitably use an 
excess of such crops to supply, at least 
partially, the needs of their poultry for | 
succulent food. The vast majority of 
ened raisers cannot find a more satis- 
actory form of green food than sprouted 
oats. 
A comparatively small amount of oats 
will produce a large quantity of the most 





















tender sprouts, each kernel producing a S > 
sprout poceen inches long in a few days. A 
All that is necessary is to furnish the . . 
oats with favorable conditions for grow- HE secret of X-Ray Record Hatches lies in the 
ing. Warmth sufficient to cause germina- X-Ray Duplex Central Heating Plant. The lamp 


tion and growth, is one of the essentials. 
The proper amount of moisture must be 
supplied. Insufficient moisture prohibits | 
or retards the growth of all plants; too! 
much water shuts out the air and prevents | 

ermination or retards growth. Likewise, | 
it, is not possible to produce sprouts from 
kernels of oats which are buried under 
other kernels, owing to the fact that the. 
buried kernels are deprived of sufficient 
air. Spread the oats in a thin layer. 

Any method which provides the essen- 
tials of temperature, moisture, and air will 
prove successful in sprouting oats. They | 
may be sprouted on the cellar floor, on! 
gunny sacks, and various places, but will | 
require rather frequent attention unless | 
some method is devised for automatically 
controlling the water supply. 

A number of seed testers can be used to! 

ood advantage for routing oats.) —— 
Special machines are available which are | _...ny) nyt 
designed especially for sprouting grain | i)! Hi Ht 
for poultry. Like all machmes made for a} ') | Ht 
specific purpose, they perform their par-| |\\) |||! 


squarely in the center, beneath, sends the heat up where it strikes 
the X-Ray Vapor Generator. Here it takes up 
the proper amount of moisture and is evenly 
distributed to every corner of the hatching chamber 
by the X-Ray Duplex Heater. A perfectly simple, 
simply perfect heating plant. The 


X-Ray Incubators and Brooders 


have fifteen of these Big Special Features. Get free 
book'and read all about the X-Ray. See what users 
say about it. You ought to know all about these 
filleen special features. Sold direct from factory. 
No agents, no middlemen’s profits. Aapress paid 
to practically all points. Shipment made same day order is 


received and nodelays on account of slow freight. Send postal 
today for X-Ray book of Incubator and Brooder Facts No. 53. 


The X-Ray Incubator Company 
Dept. 53 





Des Moines, lowa 
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tacular task with the mmimum amount of | | |\))/(/)j 
attention from the operator. a) 

The important pomt is not the method | |)! 
of —- the grain, but that the poul-| i it 
try be furnished some kind of winter pas-} |)!)/!'| 
ture. It pays. iid 
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Chea ied, 0 n range - other condi-| J %y UN De. 4 
tions which enable one to keep large num- “4 
Seal “4 The lack of green stuff, bugs, worms and exercise cuts down the 
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bers of birds at the lowest practical ex- 
pense, make the farm the Ravine natural 4 supply during winter. Your hens must have a tonic or they won’ 
lace for developing the poultry industry. | aaa lay ; their organs will be dormant and the hens grow fat and 
fader proper - conditions, — @ a lazy, Here is my “‘no-egg—no-pay-guarantee”’: So sure am I that 
cost of labor and equipment estimated at 
full value, a farm hen should never cost | i Dr H P uliry P ° - 
more than eighty cents a year to keep. | y e ess 0 an a-ce a 
The utilization of waste products and the| Bygit A Tonic—Not a Stimulant 
services of children who are willing to} Xp 1D will help to keep your poultry healthy and to make your hens lay, 
accept a low wage, usually reduces this to , Vet Lie hp that I have told my dealer in your town tosupply you with enou 
Jess than half a dollar per hen. LITE Si 7 for your flock and if it doesn’t do as I claim, return the em 
Some farm wives raise five or six hun- ML and <a yout money back. 1% Ibs. 25c; 5 Ibs. @ 
dred of the earliest hatched chicks, sell Wy 12 Ibs. $1.25 ; 25-Ib.-pail $2.50 (except in Canada an 
hundreds of day-old chicks, keep four or the far West). Jf not at your dealer's, write 
five hundred hens, sell a lot of males and | DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio 
LS 










culls and have private egg customers to; 
whom they regularly sell eggs at first-class! ~ 
prices. While not so common as they, 3 
should be, there are farm flocks all over 
the country which are making a net profit | 
of upwards of a thousand dollars. a year. | 
Gurls and boys can also be interested in 


this work if they receive a fair share of 

the profits or a fair wage for their labor. MONEY Pasy, frter- 
A flock ot perEeTee is often an excellent | Latest methods of bee-besping simely told ip S5c 
means of keeping young folks on thefarm. | 04s “See Primer.” -o— +y 

—W.8. A. AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Bon B, Memilton, til, 
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PR EORE FOR THE CHICKS 


4 By KATHERINE ATHERTON GRIMES WXEVS/23 


g man 








iltryman does not wait, For warmth, little pads are made which 
are laid on top of the canvas cover. 
The runs where they are allowed to play 
crop. There are a great many things that | after the first day or two are three by 
can be done in the way of preparation, | six feet, with sliding tops made of small 
any spare time through the winter. It | meshed ‘poultry netting. The chicks soon 
to have as many of these things| learn to go into the hovers whenever 
e as possible, for when the time for | chilly, and at night these are set inside the 
setting and hate hing is here, there is| incubator room. After the chicks get to 
enough to keep one busy without having | be large enough so the hovers are too 
to stop to build coops and make brooders. | | crowded, the ‘y are put into A-shaped 
In planning for the next year, one should | coops which are at the ends of the runs. 
make up his mind about how many chicks | The coops and runs are moved to a fresh 
he wishes to raise, and work to that mark. | pli wce every other night. 
One should calculate on raising as many As soon as the young pullets are two- 
young fowls as he has old ones, unless he | thirds grown, they are put into the regular 
desires to enlarge his flock, when there | hens’ quarters. The old hens are sold off 


live 


I until the season is fairly begun to 
get things ready for the next chicken 


HE po 


is best 


ist be allowance made for the increase. | at this time to give the young stock 
If he is keeping a regular flock of 200|room. The hens are kept, like the chicks, 
hens, at least that number of chicks | confined all the time, the colony houses 
should be planned for. To be sure of | accommodating six fowls each. They 
this number, probably twice as many/|are also three by six feet, roofed with 
will need to be hatched, as there is sure | tarred roofing, and fitted with nest boxes 
to be some loss, there will be a greater} and perches. Attached to each is an out- 
or less number of males, and others will | | side run of the same size, which is only a 


framework upon which poultry netting is 
fastened. ‘The run is moveable and is 
adult stock | changed from one end of the coop to the 
other every week. 

After two years’ experimenting with the 


not be of the right form or color to be 
desirable. 

Supposing quarters for the 
is already at hand, the winter work should 
prepare places for raising the young birds. 
For this purpose there are nearly as many | system of keeping hens and chicks wholly 
plans as there are poultrymen. Some still | confined, we fi ave found that it gives us 
adhere to the system of he ated brooders, | better results than the old way of letting 
some like the heatless hovers, while others them out on — This winter more 
prefer to trust the hen herself. The sys-| hovers, runs, and A-shaped coops will be 
tem to be followed must, of course, be the | made ready for the young chicks, so that 
first thing decided on. when they begin to come things will be 

Our Own Method ready to take the best care of them. These | <tc 

After trying nearly every method | Will all be stored under cover until spring, 
known to the trade for the last fifteen | when they will be taken out and given 
years or more, and being “taken in” with | @ good coat of whitewash. 
vary ing ae grees of comple tencss by the Everything will be in place, 
promote rs of various systems of hatching | Teady for work. 

and brooding, we have come to the con- and advantage can be taken of every part 
cli usion > ow it pays one to adapt his sys- of the work, by doing it just when it 
should be done. 





tested and 


tem to his situation. That is what we 

have been doing the past year, and the pep in mea TaS 

result is a pretty definite plan for next DEFYING NATURAL BEAUTY 

year’s work. None of this planning is We make the countryside and the cities 

claimed as original, but is a composite} ugly. We mar the beauty of nature in 

of the features of different methods which] our greed for gas. We commercialize 

we have found successful. everything instead of trying to get beauty 
Our eggs will be taken only from two-| into life. The city sidewalks and pave- 

year-old hens, or very early and mature | ments could just as well be a dark green 


Experience has shown us that | or brown color as the glaring white that 








yearlings. 
it is from these that we receive the max-| they are, to injure the eye and reflect the 
imum of strong, healthy chicks. heat back into our faces. How restful to 
On taking the chicks from the incub:i-| look upon the carpet of grass, and how 
tor, they are put at once into sméll| distressing to lock at a sidewalk or pave- 
hovers eighteen inches square and eight | ment. 
inches high. These hovers are lined with Instead of a house out upon the road, 
i piece of old comforter, and about twenty-| where the dust of passing autos defiles 
five chicks are put into each. In the| everything in it, country homes should be 
corner of = hover is a little door three | set back in the trees, and winding drives 
and one-half inches each way, but for| lead up to the door. If livestock must be 
the time th is is closed. The floor of the | kept on the front lawn, let it be a sheep 


hover is made of tar roofing paper which | or two to mow the grass. 

» lice do not like. The top is a piece of 
canvas set into a light frame, loose enough 
so it sags an inch or so in the middle, Any 
old muslin does for this. This frame is 
made so as to set down inside the hover, 
and rests on nails driven in at the corners. 
At first it 1s left some four inches from the 
top, but as the chicks grow it is raised, 








Towa has a state aid law without state 
aid in financing road building. This fact 
is responsible for the objections to the law. 
Localities would not object to state control 
if the state put up some of the money. 
This is the case in other states. State aid 
sticks wherever tried. 





Then there is no delay | 
Increases ld 
third.Makes c! cks grow in double quick time. 
| —fi f—eannot warp 
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A Vicious 


Rats destroy nearly 
a billion dollars 
worth of food and property every year. Kill your 
fats and mice and stop your loss with 


FAT CORN 


It is safe to use. Deadly to 
rats but harmless to 
beings. Rats simply 

dry up. No odor whateves. 
Valuable booklet in each can, 
“How to Destroy Rats." 
25c, 50c and $1.00, 
In Seed, Hardware, Drag 
and General Stores. 
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One bushel oats, wheat or rye makes three 
bushels of crisp, tempting green feed in the 
sé 79 Sectional All-Steel 

Success Grain Sprouter 
50%—cuts feed cost one- 
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Incubators and Brooders 


“In 25 World's Greatest Matches 
Belle Ctty Won With Perfect Hatches”’ 
402,000 in use. Get the whole wonder- 
ful story told by the c 1 ame 
winners themsive -s in my 


Free Book,’ ‘HatchingFacts” 


On Practical Poultry Ratsing 
With book comes full description and illus- 
tration of incubator and brooder in actual 
eolors—the kind used by U. 8. Government 
and leading agricultural colleges— 


My 19-Year Money-Back 
» nmaranty— My Low Prices 
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Wickless 


Burns vapor- 
ized kerosene by 
means of mantle |; 
—newly invented 
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GERMOZONE *: 
canker, swelled head, cholera, 
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ee TO. Ls Standard stee 50c—at dealers or postpaid. 
HM, LEE CO., 425 Lee Big, Omaha, Neb. 
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EGGS$ 1, 


Leading varieties, Prize Poultry, Pigeons. 
eres, ste . v st tree Iustrated Ca: re: 
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I] of water in feeding 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


FEEDING FOR WINTER EGGS 

The demand for strictly fresh eggs dur- 
ing the late fall and early winter far ex- 
ceeds the supply. For this reason they 
sell for high prices and poultry raisers that 
are able to make their hens lay at this 
season of the year reap rich rewards. In 
order to have laying fowls and be able to 
make them lay I will give the fundamental 
principles which should be studied and 
then put into practice. 

1 A heavy laying strain. 2. Good 
housing of stock. 3. Early hatched. 
4. Spring time conditions and intelligent 
care. 5. feeds and feeding. 

At this time of the year the farmer is 
interested more in the care and f of 
the laying stock, than in any of the other 
—s 

Making Spring Conditions 
ed oe knows that in spring eggs 
are re in abundance, therefore Pa 
conditions must be ideal; so if we want to 
make a success of winter eggs we must 
provide the hens with these conditions as 
nearly as possible. In the natural laying 
season the fowls have plenty of exercise, 
green food, grit, insects and a variety of 
grains. Now let us provide them with the 
same conditions and things in winter. In 
place of the exercise they get in chasing 
after bugs and insects, I scatter the grains 
in deep litter so they will have to work for 
every particle. 
Sugar Beets, Cabbage, Mangels 

For green food, we supply them with 
sugar beets, cabbage and mangels. Green 
food ane as an appetizerand greatly facil- 
itates the digestion of hard grains. It 
keeps their digestive organs in a healthy 
~~ me also supplies some mineral 


Grit we pone them plentifully in the 
vel, which I store in some 
roy place i in: e fall. A self feeder is used 
it out ‘of the litter and free from 
dirt. f I run short of gravel, I buy com- 
grit, which can be had from any 
pay supply dealer. 
Green Cut Bone and Milk 
lace of insects ——- they find in 
abu ce in the sprin mes rovide them 
cut bone milk. The milk 
Ife f either sweet or sour in addition to 
drinking water. Always keep water before 
them, because milk does not take the mee 
a. I f 
me per fowl wey 
other day, scattering it on the litter. 
Never feed tainted — cut bone to your 
fowls, because it will surely derange their 
stems and may cause death. 
Scatter it all over the pen so each bird will 
its share. In addition to this animal 
ood I feed a certain percentage of good 
quate beef scrap, mixed in dry mash. In 
milk, one thing must be remem- 
teed and that is to seep the drinking 
utensils i clean. 
The Grain Food 
food, feed a mixture of 40 
le wheat, 40 parts coarse cracked 
a 10 parts barley and 10 parts Cana- 
dian field peas. The grain food is fed morn- 
ing and nigi t. In the morning I make the 
supply rather short, while at night they get 
all they want and just a little more, which 
yl a up early in the morning. 
owing dry mash mixture is 
before ont in self-feeding hap from 
noon until night, when it is closed until 
the next day noon: 
100 lbs. wheat bran, 50 lbs. cornmeal, 
50 _ wheat re 4 50 Ibs. oilmeal, 
50 


Oyster shell 
before them. Each day about 10 o Pelook 
we give each flock of 100 layers, a medium 
sized armful of alfalfa hay. The hens and 
pullets seem to relish it and do well on it. 
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Your most reliable 
helper 


Gold Dust cleans and brightens 
everything in the house, sav- 
ing time and effort. 


GOLD DUS 


The Busy Cleaner 


Use Gold Dust for cleaning everything, 
from the linoleum on the kitchen floor 
to the choicest pieces in your cabinet. 
It is the only cleaning and washing [ 
powder you need. Follow the simple } 
directions on the package. 


Five-cent and larger packages for sale 
everywhere. 


CHEER FAIR BANK ZSaER 
MAKERS 


“‘Let the GOLD 
DUST TWINKS 
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Round like a hen's nest—no cold‘ re | 
corners. Central Triple Heater 
new Radio Vi M at 

5 heat, the 

of oll. Gc for ‘Catalog to 8 


Radio-Round Incubator Co. 
Drawer A Wayne. Nebraska 


Natural Hen Incubator $3 


No freight ie Actual hen controls 


everythin, . no costly mistakes. 
Best — Be in the world. 


tapered by Over 


Bvaidwood, ul. 2 writes; 
“It to the best ever raw for hateh Ing chleks. 
Another: “I etched 8 ebicks from 108 eggs.” 
of other similar te-timonials. Agents wanted, 
Cotaleg Free, with Specie! Intreductery Offer 


Natural Hen Inc. Co., Sta. i, Dept. 26, Los Angeles, Cal, 
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UR farmers’ club had 
assigned me the subject of 
“The Making of a Farm 
Paper,” and as wife and I had 
been reading Successful Farming 
for several years and keeping track 
of its various improvements, we 
determined to go and see the place 
where it is printed. We have been 
initiated into the secrets of farm 
paperdom. We have seen it 
through and through. Here’s 
what I told our farmers’ club. I 
pass it on to you. I believe every 
one of your readers ought to know 
about this great farm paper. 
We recognized the building all 
right, having seen a picture of it 
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close to $1500 a day during the 
rush season, and I have taken in 
$2560 for subscriptions in one day. 
We stay every night until every 
cent is counted and safely cared 
for. I know every day how many 
subscribed for one year, two, three 
five or seven years, and how many 
renewed their old subscription, 
how many are new subscribers, 
etc.’ 

Then our guide conducted us 
back to the editorial department 
which interested us greatly be- 
cause we almost felt we knew the 
editors, having read the magazine 
so long. 

“Here is where the paper starts” 
said the guide as she showed us 











on a post card, but somehow we 
were not prepared to see such a 
fine place as we entered. Why, 
the entrance is of beautiful marble walls just like a state capitol, 
and the big lobby would do credit to a fine hotel. Behind a 
brass railing to the right as we entered we saw a telephone girl 
at the switchboard and upon her desk was a bronze plate bearing 
the word “Information” so I stepped up and pred if we might 
see the building. “Certainly” she replied, “one of the girls will 

uide you. Do you wish to see anybody in particular?” “Well, 
i would like to meet Mr. Meredith and the editors face to face 
just so I can fell them how much we appreciate the paper.” 
And she turned us over to one of the two or three guides who 
sit out there ready to run errands and conduct visitors thru 
the place. 

The interior finish of the building impressed my wife very 
much. Rough, painted walls, blending from dark brown to 
tan, with massive oak beamed effect, rugs on the office floors, 
indirect lighting system, reflecting a mellow light from the 
ceiling, substantial oak office furniture, and the windows hung 
with heavy curtains that make the decorative scheme complete, 
these things caught my wife’s eye, and she kept calling my 
attention to the simplicity and the beautiful harmony of the 


finish. I declare, I could hardly believe I was in a printing 
establishment! I never saw the like of it. 
It was 


a pleasure to meet the publisher and owner, Mr. 
Meredith. tle is a big man, young and full of vigor, and when 
he looks you straight in the eye, you have confidence in him, 
and feel at home in his presence. I learned from others before 
I got out that Mr. Meredith left the farm wherr he was nineteen 
and went to Des Moines to attend Highland Park College, 
where he waited on table for his board, and was general roust- 
about, clean-out boy for his grandfather who had a small print- 
ing plant where he turned out a weekly farm paper. 

They say that when one gets printer’s ink on hie fingers it 
never comes off. Young Meredith got daubed good and plenty 
as he cleaned the shop, and when he was twenty-six years old 
started Successful Farming as a side line to the farm paper his 
grandfather had started and which Mr. Meredith soon sold 
that he might devote his attention to making Successful Farm- 
ing the liveliest youngster in the farm paper field. 

To the right of the lobby is a big room with a long table in 
the center strewn with magazines, etc. Around the walls are 
big leather covered arm chairs. ‘“‘Once a week the heads of the 
departments gather here,” said our guide “and talk things over 
with one another, or listen to a talk by an outside man on some 
subject related to their work. Here is where the policy of the 

yaper is fixed. If anyone has an idea for the good of the paper 
he presents it, and if it can stand the fire of criticism it is adopted. 
At noon some of the girls come in here and read or do ine 
work.” 

“That is just the way a good farm should be managed—with 
work outlined and policies adopted at the family table,” said 
my wife as we left the room, 

“Those offices in front are for the manager, Mr. Lynde, and 
assistant manager, Mr. Ruhmland. On the east side of the 
lobby is the bookkeeping and purchasing department. We 
have all the figures down here, just how much everything costs 
or what we receive from subscriptions, advertising or printing.’ 
This office looks like any fine banking room. We were con- 
ducted back to another room set off from the bookkeeping 
room by an iron latticed partition. 

“Here is the place your subscription letter first reaches,” she 
said. “These girls open the letters, take out the money, mark 


the amount on the letters, keep the money for the cashier and 
send the letters up to the subscription department where the 
name is entered on a stencil and the letter filed.” 

‘How much money do you sometimes take in from subscrip- 
tions in a day?” 


I ventured to ask Miss Marcovis. “It runs 


The lobby and telephone desk where we started 


five fine big office rooms devoted 
to the editorial end of the paper. 
They use one big room for the library and “‘exchange” papers. 
I did not know there were so many books written to help us 
farmers. And government and state bulletins by the hundreds 
all neatly placed in files so they ean be found. A complete card 
index of all books and bulletins makes them workable. 

There in the letter files I saw the drawer full of manuscripts 
that had just come in and were waiting to be read by the editors. 
They receive about 6,000 manuscripts every year, and out of 
these they select the best for the paper. “Do ou buy the 
writings of a well known person any quicker t those of 
unknown writers?” I ventured to ask the associate editor. 

“You mean to ask, does a reputation have a pull with us?” 
Yes, that is it.” 

“Not in the least” replied Mr. Snyder. “If an article is good, 
if it contains vital truths, the truth cannot be any stronger. 
We buy truth, not reputation, and when you read anything in 
Successful Farming from an unknown writer you may believe 
we consider the matter presented of sufficient importance to 

ive it space, and if the same statements bore the name of the 
»est known person in the country, they would not be any more 
valuable. Many of the greatest thinkers are peseliodiie un- 
known, and many with great reputations are very poor writers 
and may even be superficial thinkers.” 

“I see that you print some vigorous editorials—subjects that 
are not paren teed farm topics. Do you ever get in trouble 
over them?” I asked the editor. 

Mr. Secor waited a moment before replying, seeming to hesi- 
tate before expressing himself. ‘‘Successf a F arming has become 
so big, and its influence so far reaching because it goes into 
800,000 farm homes, that we naturally feel the responsibility 
resting heavily upon us, and therefore we try to get down to 
fundamentals or first principles in economic justice, and give 
expression to these in the editorials. Of course, some differ 
from the editorials, and some are so blinded by prejudice and 
ignorance that they stop the paper because they are too narrow 
to want to think outside of their own little channels, but we 
pay no attention to them. If we can make people think, I am 
not going to worry about what their conclusions are after they 
think , The great trouble is that some do not think for them- 
selves.’ 

We were very much interested in the details of the process 
of making up a paper, as explained fully by Mr. Snyder who 
has that in charge. It requires from four to six weeks work on 
an issue, after the manuscripts are arranged for, to get it read 
for the press. The editors work far in advance and do their 
work like a builder working from an architect’s plans. 

One of the interesting rooms in the editorial department is the 
Subscribers’ Information Bureau, where Mr. Tpeneend and 
his associates answer about 15,000 letters of inquiry a year. 
The readers of the paper ask all sorts of questions, and this 
Bureau either gives a reply from its own knowledge, or refers 
the letter to some expert who can answer that particular 
inquiry. 

Ve are informed by Miss Dredge, editor*of the home depart- 
ment, that they receive 3,000 orders for music every month 
and some 4,000 orders for patterns. 

The art work is afiother matter that adds interest to this 
farm magazine. Mr. Blake has a very interesting studio where 
he gives a pictorial touch to the reading matter. 

After the editors get thru with their work of editing, the 
“copy” goes into the composing room where Mr. Condon 
assigns it first to the Monotype keyboard operators. The 
operators sit at big keyboards something like typewriters and 
copy the editorial or reading matter upon a roll of blank paper 
by cutting holes through the paper, each hole indicating a letter 
or figure, the position of the perforation on the roll determining 














the character to be used. As the paper roll revolves it is “shot 
full of holes’ which means nothing to the visitor. But when 
that roll was placed upon one of the casting machines in the 
next room we could see what it was for. The roll with its holes 
simply operates the dies of the type-casting machines so as to 
mold a certain letter for every hole in the paper, these t 
being made out of melted metal and pushed out upon a slide 
in words and sentences as they appeared in the original type- 
written article. 

My what a noise the machines make—something like a loose 
jointed mower or harvester! They work automatically, stop- 
ping if anything goes wrong. 

e type then goes to the composing room where it is made 
into pages, and the pages are then sent to the electrotyper, each 
to be cast into one solid sheet of metal which is then fastened 
upon the big press. It takes 1800 pounds of metal for type 
for the December issue. It is re-melted after the issue is printed. 

I was interested in the advertising department, for wife and 
I depend on it largely as a guide to all our buying. I always 
feel safe about it for Successful Farming guarantees the honesty 
and square dealing of every one of its advertisers. 

Mr. Le Quatte, the advertising manager, was talking with an 
automobile manufacturer when we came in at.d after we had 
been introduced, I found that he was the maker of the very 
car we drive. He said he had just given Mr. LeQuatte an order 
for a page ad in the December issue and I asked him what it 
cost. When he told me that he paid $1575 for a page ad for 
one month J could hardly believe it, but he explained that when 
you figured it all out it cost him less than 20 cents to send a page 
advertisement to each hundred families, or five families for a 
cent. I realized that it was a good deal cheaper for him to tell 
us about the advantages of his car by using page ads in Success- 
ful Farming than by sending us circulars at a cent each, or 
one dollar a hundred families for postage, besides the cost of 
printing and handling. 

He pointed out that if he had sent a circular to each of the 
farm families that received Successful Farming each month it 
would have cost him $8,000 a month for postage alone, and that 
would pay for his page ad in Successful Farming every month 
for nearly six months. Of course he had to get the information 
to us in some way, or we would never have bought the car. 

In fact the manufacturer said that if he had not done so much 
advertising, and sold so many cars, it would have been necessary 
for him to get nearly twice as much for the ear we bought. He 
said ‘‘Advertising made the big volume possible and the big 
volume of business enabled me to reduce the manufacturing 
and gelling cost enough to save you nearly 50 percent on the 
price of your car.” ‘ 

Mr. Wright is Mr. LeQuatte’s assistant in the advertising 
department, and he was talking to an incubator manufacturer 
about his fans for this year’s advertising. 

Mr. uatte said that during the last six years they had 
turned away nearly a half million dollars worth of advertising 
because they could not guarantee it, and $30,000 worth of 
tobacco advertising which they will not take. During that time 
he said their advertising revenue had increased from $150,000 
a year in 1908 to about $700,000 a year in 1915. 

Mr. MeVey’s office came next. He is called Advertising 
Counselor, and his principal work is to study the farm markets 
for advertisers and show them what the farmer wants to know 
about in the way of machinery, and improvements, and to 
produce evidence to show that the farmer can make good and 
profitable use of these improvements and that he can afford 
them. He has many of these 
things illustrated by a remarkable 
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It required nineteen carloads of paper to print 





last February's issue of Successful Farming 


.” “How long does it take to print an issue?” “That 

epends somewhat on the size of issue.” And here the foreman, 

Mr. Black, stepped up and said it would take fifteen days and 
nights to print the December issue. 

“What is that gong ringing for? Is there a fire?” The big 
foreman laughed. ‘‘No, that is the call for recess. It is ten 
o'clock. It will sound again at three o’clock this afternoon, 
and everybody drops the work in hand, leaves his or her posi- 
tion, laughs, stretches, and relaxes for a few minutes so better 
work can be done after recess. Just like school, you know.” 

That is a massive press we were looking at. It is 3414 feet 
long and stands 151% feet high. It weighs 75 tons nad. cost 
$40,000. It costs $9 per hour to operate. The next most inter- 
esting 5 press is the three-color press on which the covers are now 
printed, 

This press prints all three colors at once, picks the sheets up 
separately and carries them along ene + | so as to dry a bit 
before it drops them in a pile. 

By the way, Successful Farming is the only farm paper that 
always has a colored cover made from a painting, These are 
painted by some of the best artists in the country, Readers 
surely ought to appreciate the effort to make their farm paper 
as nice as a city magazine, 

One of the interesting things to see was the trimmer. This 
cutting machine takes only about a quarter inch off the three 
edges of the paper, but this amounts to sixteen tons of trim- 
mings from one issue like the one you are reading. The saving 
in weight on the papers mailed means a saving of $300 in postage 
and as these scraps sell at about $27 a ton this scrap paper is 
sold for $432 for the one month. You can see what it would 
amount to in a year. 

After the papers are trimmed they are sent by electric elevator 
up to the mailing room. So our guide then opened the door to 
the electric passenger elevator and took us to the second floor, 
so we could see how the papers are mailed. Here the papers are 
placed upon an addressing machine which stamps your name 
and address upon the lower corner of your paper; ‘‘Where we 
have five or more subscribers at a town the papers are addressed 
and mailed to your post office in one package. Your postmaster 
then distributes them in the correct boxes or vend them to 


Where we have under five subscribers 


your R. F. D. carrier. 
” 


at a town we address single wrappers for those. 

“How fast does this machine address the papers?” I asked. 
“Six thousand an hour’ replied Mr. Preston, foreman of the 
mailing room. “How many mail bags do you have to use?” 
‘“‘From seven to ten thousand a month, depending on the time 
of the year.” “How do you get them to the post office?” 
“By truck.” “How many loads will it take for the Christmas 
number?” J ventured to ask. ‘Hauling the usual load it will 
take eighty truck loads. We will use over 13 carloads of paper 
this month. It took nineteen cars to print the February issue.” 

When the mail bags are full they are sent to the truck below 
by sliding down a spiral steel shute. 

“To how many countries does the paper go?” The guide 
took us over to Miss Gray in charge of the mailing list, and she 
— out a tray of stencils and read off twenty foreign countries. 
My wife was anxious to know how they kept track of 700,000 
subscribers’ names. Miss Gray asked my name and address. 
In a moment she said ‘‘Here you are. Your subscription expires 
in October, 1916. Maybe you know these who also take Success- 
ful Farming in your community” and she read off several of 
my neighbors’ names. Then we went into one of the subscrip- 
tion rooms of the Circulation 
Department—the largest depart- 





collection of maps showing soil 
conditions, moisture, sunshine, 
distribution of crops, farm machin- 
ery, building operations, size of 
farms, fertilizer, dealers in various 
lines and a score of other interest- 
ing kinds of information about the 
farmers. 

Our guide took us in the natural 
course the paper takes so we could 
follow it thru. We were next 
shown the press room. ‘This big 
press” she said, “turns outa com- 
plete paper every second. The 
white paper goes in at that end 
and in a few seconds you can pick 
up and read the printed copy. 
Of course, it is trimmed after- 
wards, but you see the paper can 
be read just as it comes off the 








The big press turns out a completed copy every second 


ment in the building. 

“Tt must keep you folks pretty 
busy to sell Successful Farming to 
800,000 subscribers every year,” 
saidI. “Well,” replied Mr. Forry, 
the Assistant Circulation Manager 
“it isn’t so much work as you 
might think. In the first place, 
our editors publish articles about 
subjects that interest farmers and 
it isn’t so hard to sell a person a 
thing if he really wants it and the 
price is right. Our subscription 
price is low considering the quality 
of our magazine, and almost all 
of our readers subscribe for two, 
three, five or seven years,” 

Here we saw how they take the 
subscription letter and put the 

Continued on page 77 
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Cannon Breech Shot Guns GIVEN 


Hopkins & Allen Automatic Ejec. 
tor Guns—!I Have One For You 


Single barrel, cannon breech, automatic coats, take-down 
pattern. Barrel made from fine, decarbonized, rolled steel, carefully _ 
choke bored by improved method which insures superior shooting qualities. 
Compensation locking bolt. Coiled springs, case hardened frame. Patent sna 
fore-end. Low rebounding hammer. Walnut, pistol grip stock. Rubber butt-plate. 12 
guage, blued-steel, 30-inch barrel. Will shoot any ordinary 12-guage shell. This gun is splendidly finished and 
Gun can be quickly taken down in two pieces. Weight seven and one-half pounds. 
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arts are interchangeable. 
I 


Big Gun Famine—Supply Limited 


We have purchased for spot cash all the available stock of single guns of Hopkins & Allen Factory. We 
were able to get only a few hundred guns, and could have sold those that we purchased at a long profit the next 
day after we bought them. But we bought them for our triends and would rather distribute the guns among our friends 
who want to earn them than to resell the guns even at a handsome profit. 












To fill war orders, most American manufacturers of medium priced guns have either discontinued making those lines 
entirely or else have greatly reduced their output. As a result there is bound to be a big increase in the retail price of 







shotguns, in the very near future. 
The first of January this year there were four American manufacturers operating on a line of popular priced double 







ind single guns 
With the exception of one, all of the four concerns have sold out their plants for the manufacture of military arms. 









In the near future it is not going to be a case of price at all on guns of popular price grades; it is simply going to be a 
gun famine; there is no other way out of it, and you can be assured that both single and double guns will be anywhere from 









$2.00 to $5.00 higher. 





Perfect Gun for Ducks, Rabbits, Etc. 






j =. T MEREDITH, Publisher For game of all kinds this gun is unexcelled. You can have no end of 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa . : , 4 . . 

' pleasure with it on a day’s outing, or on a longer camping or hunting expedition. 

Dear Mr. Meredith: I want to earn a Hopkins & Allen I have made peppy thousands of boys, men and young men; and you ere 

Shot Gun by your easy plan. Send me taht descriptior sure to be delighted with this beautiful, accurate and hard shooting gun 

of the Shot Gun, and all details regarding your offer. I Every live man and boy wants a good shot-gun. Remember this is a genuine 

really want the Shot Gun. Hopkins & Allen Shot-Gun, guaranteed.in every way to be absolutely safe, 





reliable and an accurate shooter. 


Send no Money, Just Name and Address 


My name is coer ee eseereeereserereeoerereeeeeeens on the coupon at the left, or a post-card or letter, and I will tell you all 
about my grand plan by which you can easily obtain this splendid shot-gun 
and at the same time get other desirable presents. Send me your name and 
bay at@ress te PoP ah ke -- address today. You'll hear from me by return mail. 


2G. 1 This offer is not good outside the United States E. we MEREDITH, Publisher 
Sa scstpeneneenichyhisteittneteaiehhiinaeas - Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa 


Boys! Do You Want A RIFLE? 


500 To Be Given Away Soon—Mail 
Coupon Now! 


The action of this Hamilton Rifle'is the familiar hammer type with automatic 
extractor which releases the shell when the barrel is ‘“‘broken-down.” When 
the shell is inserted and the barrel closed, and thumb piece is thrown 
to the right and securely locks the barrel, and at the same time 
brings the firing pin into alignment with the hammer. A 
solid breech block makes the action absolutely safe 
from rear explosion of a defective shell. The 
barrel is bronze, rifled with the greatest care, 
and has a built-up steel jacket, making it un- 
surpassed in strength, durability and accur- 























































These Rifles 
are beautifully fin- 
ished and are powerful and ac- 

curate shooters. They are fully 
guaranteed in every respect. For 
ryame and target practice they are un- 

excelied. You can have a splendid time 
with one of them out in the woods, hunting 
for game or at target practice with your friends. 












acy. It is absolutely guaranteed by the manufac- It will be very useful around the farm for many purposes, espec- 
turer to be perfect in all parts - _ ially during the fall and winter. 

ne rifle is cham ‘ w 22 cal- , ‘ ae : 
This splendid te chambered for oo Write me today asking for description of these fine rifles and 


iber, long or short rim fire cartridge, and 
is 30 inches long over all Barrel is 
tapered and is 16 inches long 

Sights: rear, open and adjustable; 
front. knife sight. Weight is 
2 pounds. The stock is 
nicely carved out of 
solid walnut 






for details of my splendid new plan by which you can earn one of 
these val- 
uabl fles i 
ate ta 6h E. T. Meredith, Publisher. 
out the coupon or simply Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 


drop a postcard or letter . 
asking about the rifle. Be Dear Mr. Meredith: Please send me by return 















































beautifully : rr : : 
pe ee sure to say “Hamilton Rifle” mail full description of your ‘Hamilton Hunting 
and var- because I also offer Air Rifles. | gg also your Easy Plan by which I can get one 
shed. ‘ ree, 
— Write at once before the matter slips 
your mind I will answer right away 7 
and I know you will be delighted with my ID... esbehaveewe epedienneshancesess 
easy plan for you to get a rifle. We want you 
to be the first in your neighborhood to get one of Post Office 
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these rifles. Thousands of boys have earned rifles 
by my splendid plan. 


B.D. Da ccssccedecss. BOMB, cnc ccvdsesvecess 
E.T. MEREDITH, Publisher = 































: LETTERS AND COMMENT 


This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, renee and unfavorable. None 
fi the views herein ex ee ro $1 

+ tlowe. We do not ou to 
We will pe 








our 
agree with them or with us. ish as 
meay reasonable tetters as our space will permit. 





We like oO, r paper for its clean advertising and 
reading. “a pees pictures always cause a 
laugh or suhdeen er uder memory .~ —Mrs. C. R., lowa. 


As a new subscriber, Sher, 1 wish to wish to thank you for the 
morals that you are aim bow young fi farmers of 
today, and I can say of the last copies, October and 
November, that they are certainly splendid.— 
H. H. McG., Kan. 


I could not get along without iious 
geartame Serie ca 

st thing about f. ow 
ood as a man and it all to 8. 
owa. 


I note the views of H. 8. Addison on the Santa 

Claus hoax. I could not say anything to better 
his letter, so let’s do away with or tions of all 
kinds, beginning with Santa.—A. G. E., Okla. 


A GOOD INVESTMENT , 

Six years . I subscri ‘or your paper for 
my_son as & ane ies resent. I had never seen a 
copy of it untilthen. It proved to be a good invest- 
ment and an interesting paper and as each year 
has . I note with pleasure the improvements 
until now it seems to me it would be a difficult 
matter to get up a better paper. We ap ‘iate it 
for its helpfulness in so many ways, and the pure 
uplifting spirit ane in all departments. My son 
in whose name th © paper per still comes is gone from 
the parental roof to “om a himself, but the dear 

sf still comes.—W. , Ti. 


OUR HUMAN INTEREST COVERS 
We have looked at the cover designs with laugh- 
ter that lay near the 7 of tears. We have 
gained information from 8. that the muzzled 
not give. It SX. for free speech, 


our paper. Four 
did not know the 
t pctong abe about 9 ee 


single tax, prohibition, women suffrs for the 
things that ahum meant when he “All that 
God requires of thee is to do justice.” r. Mere- 


dith in an editorial sometime ago asks what is the 


war in Europe about. I think one of our Sunday 
lessons would answer that. It is where Samuel tells 
the people they should not have kings. It has 


taken the world a long time to learn that the doc- 
trine of the % 7 = of kings is idolatry and 
blasphemy.—E. W., Ark. 


A FRIEND TO SANTA 

Of course, we don’t agree with Mr. H. 8. — 
about his views on Santa Claus. Whoever heard of 
a child disappointed when he learned who 
Santa was. The e $y of Santa Claus in that 
sense is gone but the y Fe 0 right on enjoying it by 
practicing Santa on other children who haven't 
as yet learned the secret. There is no myth about 
Santa Claus. It has been the o 


ie very fashionable these days. 
has ever come or will ever come from a child’s 
Selief in Santa Claus.—C. E. 8., 


AGREES wrens MR. ADDISON 
I do agree with H. 8. Addison of Ohio on the 
uestion, as it was my experience when a 
am now almost 62 years of age and I still 
remember what a CS ee ee it was to me 
when I found that my beloved mother had deceived 
I think it is entirely wrong.—F. P. G., Ohio. 


: hep bein aueeptlon Son hoes 
t n sometime since anything to say 
thru “Our Bulletin,” but now I want to take a 
“crack” at the man that takes a ope at Santa 
Claus. I was quite a good sized boy before I knew 
he was a myth, but I do not remember ‘that I felt 
in any sy ore at the em (as Mr. A Adin 
terms it practi me. am practicing 
same deceit on ‘children eS. am not w 
about any bad after effects. Santa, bless his 
heart, is welcome to the glory: of giving the 
their Christmas pleasures, as far as I am onto 
and I think the knock 
Addison, is in the 
for s his full name and I think “Our Bulletin” 
wo’ greatly improved if all ms writers had the 
moral > to do likewise.—D. W. T., Minn. 


IN DEFENSE OF SANTA (CLAUS 

I am interested in the letters in “Our Bulletin” 
4 pang as they do, so many different points of 
view I am tempted to add my mite to the 
pe. 5 interest by offering a thought in regard to 
the Santa Claus question. 

While I am the last one to attempt any decep- 
tion which could possibly work injury to anyone, 
I do not think that t the disillusion of the — in 
regard to Santa Claus tends as a rule to de- 
stroy its confidence in human kind. Our gifts to 
our little ones are gifts of love, pure and simple. 
We give not to be thankful, but for the Joy of gi 
If we can see in their faces the delight o having their 
little hearts dearest desire gratified, our object is 

ttained and the substitution of invisible prince 
be untiful, called Santa Claus, prevents that more 
or less oppressive sense of pe rsonal obligation which 
companies a gift, and they accept their 


me. 


60 often ac 
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treasures as they do the sunshine and the flowers; 
is it not better so? I have yet to find a grown up 
who remembers his disillusionment with any sense 

of resentment or with any less love for oa givers of 
his childhood presents.—A. 8. H., 


THINKS WE BETTER KEEP SANTA 
H. 8. Addison from Ohio sure did take a crack at 
Santa. In one way he is right to a certain degree, 
but in another he is not. I hope he will not attempt 
to change that bog the past generations have all 
practiced and which has gladdened the hearts of so 
many dear little ones. When Christmas time comes 
they wait for his coming and what an enjoyable 
t it is, when it at last arrives. Were it not for 
belief in Santa Claus, Christmas would other- 
wise atten be os to them. < Bory of many 
people who are too poor to get valuable presents 
peorit if it were not for this belief of the little tots, 
Christmas would glide by like any other day, but 


for reason some little presents are obtained and 
on Christmas morning the parents d ob in seei 
their children happy and it makes them a gl 
heart and if they Ravens sgt anything else, e is 
showing their “G .” Even if the child 


discovers later on oo it has been aposived and is 
more suspicious in the future, it will only be to its 
benefit, as children who do not learn to ‘ “otek on” 
stay “dummies” all their life.—L. M. B., Mo. 


WON TO THE FARM 

I am in my senior year at High School and we 
own a farm of eighty acres. Until I subscribed for 
your paper, I had not the slightest idea of becoming 

a farmer, but now I would not become engaged in 
an occupation in the city for a fortune. 

There is nothing like the quiet, beautiful life on 
the farm. Please don’t think its a waste of time 
in your sending me literature and answering my 
questions because I keep them as precious ewels. 
My course is in agriculture (at school) and I have 
the yearly issues all tied together. I find them 

as good for reference as any farm manual 
Published. I expect to start farming in about a 
year, and am studying hard to know how to start 
ight and as economically as possible. 
“ey have looked over at least fifty different farm 

pers = have not yet found one better than 8. F 
| ae when I see it. I find your ad- 
vertisers Saree to their word also. If I find an attrac- 
tive advertisement in another paper, I always look 
in 8. F. for it; then I answer it. Your frontispiece 

ictures are educating as well as beautiful.—T. J. 
ioe Mich. 


GOOD FOR THE LITTLE BOY 

I think S. F. the cleanest, best paper of the 
twenty or more we take. We could not get alo 
without it. We all want it as soon as it comes, an 
the little boy sits on a rock beside the road and 
ooks it over before he comes home from the box, 
for fear some of the rest will want it as soon as he 
gets in.—Mrs. H. K. M., Minn. 


A RACE FOR THE PAPER 

I have two little boys, four and seven. The 
minute the mail man comes, they run, and if 
8. F. is there, they stop and look for the bedtime 
story. Lately they have been disappointed. They 
could tell oon by the candle. fe enjoy your 
paper and I always enjoyed the editorial piece 

explaining the cover picture. I hope you will not 
forget ¢ the pages We enjoy the music so much.— 
Mrs BE J., Mich. ; 

SARS will try to give you some bed- 
time stories before long but it is hard to find space 
for the many things we would like to give you.— 

itors. 


LIKES OUR STAND 

We wish to thank you for the stand you take 
on the temperance question, especially, as well as 
important issues. We succeeded in making 
Oakland county dry, and must say that we notice 
a@ great e for the better in spite of being so 
close to wet roit. Go ahead with your work, 
and I am sure EP Ebey, Mich will be with you in what- 

ever is right. —E ey, Mich. 


FINDS MUCH TO CC TO COMMEND 

Your comic page is the best I have ever seen, as 

very seldom see an old joke in it. 

Vos few have the nerve to take the stand you 
have on tobacco and liquor and I value your paper 
for it, and would continue to subscribe for it on 
that account alone. 

I don’t care about the polities! part, as all the 
laws in the world won't do much good il we get 
honest men to enforce them. 

I would like to see a good story such as “Adopting 
a Tree,” which appeared in February 1914, in each 
copy. Also, like people's experience moving from 
the city to the country or from the country to the 


cit 

1 believe a good many would like something on 
the order of the two-legged dictionary, but dealing 
with simple gardening or the - principles of 
horse and cattle raising —J. D. Hughes, III. 

Comment: The Professor and his two-legged 
dictionary are back on the job. Our subscribers 
ooze sussested a@ great many topics to him but he 

wi pee y get around to gardening subjects after 

awh 


Ree 
FOR Ang pape AND SINGLE TAX 
I consider S. F. the very best farm paper I have 
ever seen. Lam with you to the finish on the liquor 
question and on single tax. Down with the land- 
atabber, and give us nation-wide prohibition and 
we can live in a happier and more prosperous land. 





—R. W., Ore. 





PRAISE FROM A FRUIT FARMER 


I just can’t get alo without it for each issue 
contains so much good t I save the whole paper 
and send them home to 4 farm. © be kept until 
such a time as I may settle on it. oy the ear- 
toons and the section “Our Bulietin® sy delight in 
especially. Fruit articles are of great benefit to me 
as I have a fruit farm have obtained informa- 
tion several times thru 8. F. as to different farm 
bulletins on fruit which bulletins I have obtained, 
read and placed on file for future reference. Keep 
giving us information about bulletins for agyens 
can get much good from them.—C. E. M., 


WOULD DEPRIVE FARMERS OF AUTOS 

Are the farm pasa really advancing the 
interests of their patrons by advertising automo- 
biles? When we take cognizance of actual condi- 
tions as they are indisputably known to exist, it 
seems that the matter becomes a leading question. 
There is no question as to the value of advertising 
and that it pays and the large amounts expended 
by the auto manufacturers is evidence enough that 
the farmer affords a very fruitful field for the sale 
of the output. But, on the other hand, is it really a 
service to the farmer? 

Is the farmer justified in owning an auto which 
is in the least sense but a luxury, when he is scarcely 

alf equipped for his work in farming? Any reader 
has but to look about a little to see numberiess 
autos owned by farmers whose farm equipment is 
a disgrace to farming as a profession. Lands not 
tiled, no silo, no alfalfa, no sheds for farm machinery, 
no buildings of any sort to shelter livestock, fences 
poorest sort, chickens roosting in the trees 
for lack of proper ‘shelter, the housewife carrying 
hm wed from a pump out in the yard, the house 
oth hted with the dirty antiquated coal oil lamp and 
er equally out of date inconveniences and all for 
the pleasure of owning a machine that costs not less 
than $150 per year to maintain. And in connection 
with all this, the worst feature of all is, that in 
ninety-five percent of these cases, the machine 
represents a mortgage on the land or its equivalent, 
a note in bank. 

This is not overdrawn. I personally know of a 
dealer in a popular selling auto, whose sales in 1914, 
were 125 machines and in 1915, 174 machines and 
in the two seasons the total sales for spot cash were 

ust five. A canvass of one township in one of the 
est counties in Indiana showed but three autos 
owned by farmers whose farms were not incumbered. 
I know of one bank in a county seat town of 6,000 
that is carrying at present over $40,000 in farmer's 
automobile paper. These are only a few examples 
and it is very safe to assume that these same condi- 
—_— obtain in a greater or less degree nearly every- 
where. 

Automobiles do not lead to better farmi On 
the contrary many good farms are being neglected 
while their owners are joy riding. No use to argue 
the auto as a farmer's necessity. The writer owned 
one for two years and stands ready to take issue 
with anyone who chooses to champion that point. 
They do not promulgate morals; witness the fact 
that the attendance in church and Sunday services 
has fallen off alarmingly since the advent of the 
auto, and the pulpit is hurli many eloquent 


tions poe the heads of the Sabbath dese- 
crator. Surely, the auto is a p when and a snare. 
—John F. K er, Ohio. 


Comment: The auto is as much a farm necessity 
as a horse and pussy. and far more useful, and is no 
ne, a ay dg ouse water system or improved 

ayetenn. Nothing is a luxury whi 

= y and uplifting as the auto. 
fact that many do not have autos and yet fail 
to own silos, water works, lighting plants, etc., 
testifies that the lack of an auto does not insure the 
other things, nor the ownership of an auto keep one 
from having er things. In fact, when the 
farmer and family get r* going out in an auto and 
seeing these improvements, the natural result is the 

improvement of his home. 

s to 95 percent of the auto owners being under 
mortaeep to secure , indicates nothing if true, 
and we do not believe it istrue. If these same men 
nougne ots silos and the other things complained of, 


is so 


they would have to mortgage the farm to get them, 
and would Mr. complain against the silo 
and the improved lighting system because they 
were bought on credit? Very few farmers pay cash, 


no matter how well fised they are. They, like city 
have learned the value of credit. ere 18 
no inducement, usually, to pay cash, and the farmer 
knows he can use his cash to advantage i in his busi- 
ness. How many farmers who buy a 
tractors, silos or any other necessary farm mac 
or implement, pay cash for these things? If 05 5 
percent of them use their credit in buying, why 
condemn them for so doing when purchasing autos? 
But we are not convinced that as e a percent do 
buy autos and put up mortgages as security. 

t is up to preachers to put up a stronger 
attraction than the autos. When a family is con- 
vinced that they get more good from church attend- 
ance than from auto riding, they will attend church. 
Condemning the auto not accomplish the pur- 


pose. 

The auto is the farmer's emancipator, and with 
good roads, can accomplish wonders by way of 
increasing the pleasures and conveniences of eoun- 
try life. ach family must decide whether it/is a 
necessity or a luxury.—Editor. 





I quit farming, but I want your paper for your 
editorial comment and your Insi ews m 
Washington. These are worth the price of your 

per for the qunciciond press does not give us inside 
Facts. —J. G. B., Wis. 
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8% ~~ A Christmas Story With a Christmas Spirit 
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= R. LANGSHAW had 
vaguely felt unusual 
preparations for a 
Christmas gift to him this year; 
he was always being asked for 
“change” to pay the children 
for services rendered. 

It might have seemed a pity 
that calculation as to dollars 
and cents entered so much into 
the Christmas festivities of the 
family, if it were not that it 
entered so largely into the 
scheme of living that it was 
naturally inter-woven with 
every dearest hope and fancy; 
the overcoming of its limitations 
gave a zest to life. Langshaw 
himself, stopping now, as was 
his daily habit, to look at the 
display made by the sporting- 
goods shop on his way home 
the Friday afternoon before 
Christmas Monday, wondered, 
as his hand touched the ten- 
dollar bill in his pocket—a debt 
unexpectedly paid him that day 
—if the time had actually ar- 
rived at last when he might be- 
come the possessor of the trout- 
rod that stood in the corner of 
the window; reduced, as the 
ticket proclaimed, from fifteen 
dollars to ten. 


wf? 














slighting to the dignity of that 
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occasion, which should allow the 
sweets of anticipation—tho no 
one knew better than he the 
danger of delay where money 
was concerned; it melted like 
snow in the pocket, Extra 
funds always seemed to bring 
an extra demand. 

The last time there was ten 
dollars to spare there had been 
aletterfrom Langshaw’s mother, 
saying that his sister Ella, 
whose husband was unfortu- 
nately out of a position, had 
developed flat-foot; and a pair 
of suitable shoes, costing nine- 
fifty, had been prescribed by 
the physician. Was it possible 
for hs dear boy to send the 
money? Ella was so oe ; 

The ten dollars had, of course, 
gone to Ella. Both Langshaw 
and his wife had an unsympa- 
thetic feeling that if they de- 
veloped flat-foot now they would 
have to go without appropriate 
shoes. f 

“You look quite gay!”’ said 
his wife as she greeted him on 
his return, her pretty oval face 
with: its large dark eyes an 
dark curly locks, held up to be 
kissed. ‘Has anything mice hap- 








— ee’ 





The inspiration was the more 
welcome comer the moment 
before his mind had been idly 
yet disquietingly filled with the shortcomings of Georgr, his 
eldest child and only son, aged ten, who didn’t seem to show 
that sense of responsibility which his position and advanced 
years called for—even evading his duties to his fond mother 
when he should be constituting himself her protector. He was 
worried as to the way George would turn out when he grew up. 

This particular trout-rod, however, had an attraction for 
Langshaw of long standing. He had examined it carefully 
more than once when in the shop with his neighbor, Wicker- 
sham; it wasn’t a fifty-dollar — 4 of course, but it seemed in 
some ways as good as if it were—it was expensive enough for 
him! He had spoken of it once to his wife, with a craving for 
her usual sympathy, only to meet with a surprise that seemed 
carelessly disapproving. 

“Why, you have that old one of your father’s and the bass- 
rod already; I can’t see why you should want another. You 
always say you can’t get off to go fishing as it is.”’ 

He couldn’t explain that to have this particular split bamboo 
would be almost as good as going on a fishing trip; with it in 
his hand he could feel himself between green meadows, the line 
swirling down the rushing brook. But later Clytie had gone 
back to the subject with pondering consideration: 

“Ten dollars seems an awful price for a rod! I’m sure I 
could buy the same thing for much less uptown; wouldn’t 
you like me to see about it some day?” 

“Great Scott! Never think of such a thing!’’ he had replied 
in horror. “I could get much cheaper ones myself! If I ever 
have the money I'll do the buying—you hear?” 

“- Hello, Langshaw! Looking at that rod again? Why 
don’t you blow yourself to a Christmas present? Haven't 
you got the nerve?” 

“That’s what I don’t know!” called Langshaw with a wave 
of the hand as Wickersham passed by. Yet, even as he spoke 
he felt he did know—his mind was joyously, adventurously 
made up to have “the nerve”; he had a right, for once in 
the twelve years of his married life, to buy himself a Christmas 
present that he really wanted, in distinction to the gift that 
family affection prompted, and held dear as such, but which 
had no relation to his needs or desires. Children and friends 
were provided for; his wife’s winter suit—a present by her 
transforming imagination—already in the house; the Christmas 
turkey for the janitor of the children’s school subscribed to— 
sometimes he had wished himself the janitor! and all the small 
demands that drain-the purse at the festal season carefully 
counted up and allowed or. There was no lien on this un- 
expected sum just received. The reel and the line, and the 


flies and such, would have to wait until another time, to be 
sure; but no one could realize what it would be to him to come 
home and find that blessed rod there. 
to go in and buy it that moment, but such haste seemec 


He had a wild yo 
too 





“But did you ever see anything like the baby? 
She can keep a secret as well as any one!”’ 





pened?” 
“You look gay too!l’’ he evaded 
, laughingly, as his arms lingered 


round her. Clytie was always a satisfactory person for a wife. 
“What's this pink stuff on your hair—popcorn?” 

“Oh, goodness! Baby had been so bad, she has been throw- 
ing it round everywhere,” she answered, running ahead of 
him upstairs to a room that presented a scene of brilliant 
disorder. 

On the bed was a large box of tinselled Christmas-tree deco- 
rations and another of pink and white popcorn—the flotsam 
and jetsam of which strewed the counterpane and the floor to 
its farthest corners, mingled with scraps of glittering paper, 
an acreage of which surrounded a table in the center of the 
room that was adorned with mucilage pot. and scissors. A 
large feathered hat, a blue silk dress, and a flowered skirt were 
on the rug, near which a very plump child of three, with strag- 
gling yellow hair, was trying to get a piece of gilt paper off her 
shoe. She looked up with roguish blue eyes to say rapidly: 

“Fardie doesn’t know what baby goin’ a give’m for Kis- 


”? 


semus: 

“Hello! This looks like the real thing,” said Langshaw, 
stepping over the debris; “but what are all these clothes on 
the floor for?” i 

“Oh, Mary was dressing up and just drop those things 
when she went to the village with Viney, tho I called her twice 
to come back and pick them up,” ond the mother, sweeping 
the garments out of the way. “It’s so tiresome of her! Oh, 
I know you stand up for everything Mary does, Joe Langshaw; 
but she is the hardest child to manage!’ 

Her tone insensibly conveyed a pride in the difficulty of 
dealing with her elder daughter, six. 

“But did you ever see anything like Baby? She can keep 
a secret as well as any one! It does look Christmasy, tho— 
doesn’t it? Of course all the work of the tree at the mission 
comes on me as usual, The children, with the two Wickersham 
girls, were helping me until they got tired. Why don’t you 
come and kiss father, Baby? She is going to sweep up the 
floor with her little broom so that father will give her five 
cents.” 

“I don’t want to fweep ’e floor!” said the child, snapping 
her blue eyes. 

“She shall get her little broom and fardie will “" her,” 
said Langshaw, catching the child up in his arms ana holding 
the round little form closely to him before putting her down 
carefully on her stubby feet. 

Later, when the of clearing up was over and the 
nickel clutched in Ba’ y’s fat palm, he turned to his wife with 
a half-frown: 

“Don’t you think you are making the children rather mer- 
cenary, Clytie? They seem to want to be paid for everything 
they do. I’m just about drained out of change!” “Oh, at 
Christmas!” said the wife expres- (Continued on page 82 
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IVY WINDOWS 

Nothing is prettier in the home when 
winter comes than a pretty ivy window. 
This is not at all difficult to possess. 

Select a window having an east or south 
exposure, and place a galvanized pan in 
the window seat or upon a shelf you may 
provide to catch all surplus moisture, and 
then distribute your pots of flowers about 
on this in such a manner as to leave room 
at each side of the window to place a box 
or large pot containing some well started 
English ivy. 

Provide drainage in bottom of ivy pots 
to prevent souring of the soil. Attach 
poultry netting to the window frame 
causing the wire to bulge out in a round 
column away from the wood. This will 
make the ivy more attractive and prevent 
injuring the paint. 

Train the tvy over the poultry netting. 
The wire can be one foot or more in width 
according to the depth of the window and 
the width of the inside casing round the 
sash. 

Wire can be placed overhead if the ivy 
grows enough to reach it, and if every- 
thing is right it will reach the top of t 
eine in a few weeks. It will make an 
attractive window, especially if there are a 
number of attractive house plants to fill 
the space directly in front of the window. 

Parlor ivy, Kennailworth ivy or the 
common Virginia creeper will do equally 
as well as the English ivy if such cannot 
be easily secured. 

Che soil should be a rather heavy rich 
loam, and should be kept moist but not 
too wet for a vigorous growth. 

Ceilings of large bay windows can be 
wired and the ivy will cover the entire 
space if given time.—J. T. T. 


VIOLETS FOR THE WINDOW 

The violet is one of the most popular 
flowers grown, valued alike for cutting 
and for pot culture. Near the large cities 
they are grown by the acre under glass for 
the cut flowerdemand. They are so easily 
grown it is possible for every flower lover 
to have a supply always at hand by grow- 
ing a few pots, or a window box full of 
them. They do not make much of ashow, 
but most people appreciate them. The 
hardy seca are the best, for the doubles 
are much harder to grow and the flowers 
are not nearly so pretty in my opinion. 
They never show themselves above the 
foliage and make no show at all in the pots, 
while the singles are borne well above the 
foliage. 

Violets should have a good freeze before 
they are potted or they will ali grow to 
leaves and give few flowers. The freeze 
checks the top growth and as soon as they 
start to grow in the house the flowers be- 
gin to appear. They will continue to 
bloom until spring. The fragrance of 
these violets is not strong, but is the same 
as the real sweet violet, a pumpkin odor. 
The true sweet violet has a very small 
single flower, but one bloom will scent a 
room, provided the room is small enough. 

The soil for violets should be composed 
largely of leaf mold, and be made fairly 
rich. Nature planted them in the shady 
woods, and the woods earth suits them. 
4 cool moist atmosphere is to their liking, 
also. They should be kept in a window 
away from the heat, and a good place is in 
a window of a room opening off one that 
is heated. Make the soil loose and porous. 

For window blooming the Princess of 
Wales is considered best, and it is the 
one grown almost exclusively for the cut 
flower trade. The California was popular 
a few years ago, but is little grown any 
more. The Russian is more hardy than 


|and the third bloom will come forth. 





either of these, and the flowers are as pretty 
and noel almost as freely borne, but 
they do not have as long stems. The color 
of all these si is a deep blue similar 
to the old w violet we used to gather 
in thespring. Probably I should not men- 
tion it to the children, but these will 
“fight” just as well as the old “Johnny 
Jump Up,” too, and lose their heads just 


as y: 
— are apt to attack the violet. A 
g preventive is to sprinkle 
dust around the base of the plants, renew- 
ing at intervals. Tobacco stems broken 
up and scattered around under the plants 
will do as well. Frequent syringing of the 
leaves is recommended to prevent any 
danger from red spider, for in a dry atmos- 
phere they are apt to get a foothold, and 
they are very hard to get rid of if they 
once get a good start. Water is death to 
this pest, and if the leaves are washed 
once in a while you will not be bothered by 
it. 

Give the pots or box in which you plant 
the violets, good drainage and ion water 
them freely. They should not be kept 


he | wet, but they need to be kept moist.— 


~ \ve 


CALLA LILY IN THE HOME 

The calla lily can be as successfully 
grown in the home as are the more com- 
—_ Ang = Their culture is not at de 
difficult, but is really more simple 
easier to accomplish than many of the 
more familiar varieties that are prevalent 
with those who love flowers. 

In the first place, it is important to se- 
cure the and more fully ripened 
bulbs, or rhizomes, as the florists are 
pleased to call them. These should be 
placed in goed sized pots and the right kind 
of earth used. The more commonly sold 
tubers are about two or three inches in 
diameter, and require six or eight inch 
pots. A rich loam, well mixed with about 
one-third well rotted cow manure is good. 
The bottom of the pot should be covered 
with a few bits of stone or broken pottery, 
and a layer of moss, to provide drainage. 
The tuber must be pant ta the earth toa 
depth that will allow about an inch of 
earth above the crown of the tuber. The 
soil should be about an inch below the 
edge of the pot, and pressed firmly about 
the root to msure it being thoroly 
placed in its growing position. 

After the earth containing the tuber is 
well watered, place the pot in a dark, cool 
place until the roots have made a good 
start. As a rule these roots are quite 
massive and form a nice clump about the 
tuber. The earth should be kept well 
moistened, but not soaked, and when the 
roots have grown considerable, the pot 
should be brought out into a light room 
where there is a little more heat. A north 
window will answer, but an eastern ex- 
posure will be much better; the foliage 
and bloom stocks will be larger and last 
longer. 

The lily will send up one shoot with 
bloom, and then just as the first bloom be- 
gins to fade, another is started ; this is the 
time to cut off the first fadmg bloom. 
Care must be taken in doing this that the 
second is not injured. Cut 1t down close, 
but be careful the new shoot is not clipped. 

If a third shoot appears, which is often 
the case with large tubers, and where the 


plant has had the proper care and kind of | | 


soil, the second stem which will by this 
time show evidence of fading, should be 
removed with the same care as the first, 
If 
a group of these fine blooms are desired, 
the pot should be nine or more inches and 
several tubers planted.—J. T. T. 





Dewing ‘or 
French Flasher 
Batteries 


French Battery & Carbon Co. 
201 Battery Bldg. Madison, Wis. 


Paint Without Oil 


Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to Every~- 
one Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of 
Adams, N. Y. a Fy 2 ro of 
making a new kind paint without the use 
of oil. He calls it Pow int. It comes in the 
form of a dry powder and all that is required is 
cold water to make a paint weather proof, fire 
proof and as durable as oil paint. It adheres to 
any surface, wood, stone or brick, spreads and 
looks like oil paint and costs about one-fourth as 


much. 

. A. L. Rice, Manuf'r., 15 North 
St., Adams, N. Y., and he will send you a free 
trial also color card and full informa- 
tion you how you can save a good many 
dollars. Write to-day. 
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Victrola XVI, $200 
Victrola XVI, electric, $250 
Mahogany or oak 
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comedians. 





you wish to hear. 


Always use Victor Machines with 
Victor Records and Victor Needles 
—the combination. There is no 
other way to get the unequaled 
Victor tone. 








Will there 


New Victor Records demonstrated 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 









Only the Victrola brings you all this wonderful variety of music—a delight every day 
in the year to every member of your family. 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly demonstrate the Victrola and play any music 
Write to us for the illustrated Victor catalogs and names and addresses of Victor dealers nearest you. 
$15 $25 *40 *50 *75 *100 *150 *200 *300 


at all dealers on the 28th of each month 







be a Victrola in 
your home this Christmas? 


The instrument that brings you the world’s best music in all its beauty. 

The actual living voices of Caruso, Farrar, Gluck, McCormack, Melba, Schumann- 
Heink and other famous singers. The superb art of Elman, Kreisler, Paderewski and other 
noted instrumentalists. The brilliant music of Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s Band, Vessella’s Band, 
Victor Herbert’s Orchestra and other celebrated organizations. 
of Harry Lauder, Nora Bayes, De Wolf Hopper, Raymond Hitchcock and other leading 
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Other styles of the 
Victrola, $15 to $350 
Victors, $10 to $100 














The inimitable witticisms 


Asdhhdildbdddbaddddssndadsthdsisiidstidiadbdddsssddssssssddddddasese >>... 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 
eoieheaal . 
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THE MAKING OF A FARM PAPER 
Continued from page 71 


name and address on a tough paper stencil, 
after which it goes to the mailing room. 
Then the subscription order and the sten- 
cil bearing the subscription record are 
placed in separate files. 

“What is your address?” Mr. Forry 
asked me. en told he went to the 
subscription order file and in a moment 
showed me the original subscription order 
by which I subscribed, and, like Miss 
Gray, said my subscription expired in 
October, 1916. There they were, hundreds 
of thousands of subscription letters and 
orders on file, and they can find any one of 
them, if given the name and address of 
the subscriber. 

There was a little machine clicking away 
and we looked that way. : 

“This is a stamp licking and envelope 
sealing machine,” explained Mr. Forry. 
‘‘We send out so many thousands of letters 
that we let this electric machine stamp 
the envelopes. It handles three thousand 
envelopes an hour.” 

“Over here,”’ he explained as we moved 
towards a little room in the corner “is 
where we print circular letters and fold 
them. You see, we do as much by machin- 


ery as possible. 


We started to leave this department 
when it occurred to me that I wanted to 
know about how many subscriptions a 
day was their record. Mr. Corbin, 
Manager of Circulation, answered my 
query. 

“Our record day was 5,726 on Decem- 
ber 12. We make the big subscription 
campaign in the fall, and for several 
weeks we average three thousand a day. 
Of course we get subscriptions every day 
in the year, but in summer we do not 
try very hard to get them.” 

On this floor we could smell cooking. 
Roast beef! Um—we were getting hungry 
for it was about noon. Imagine our sur- 
| prise when the guide pushed open a door 
| and behold we were in a dining room so big 
that the whole force can eat at once. 
| What a place to feed threshers! ‘There 
|is the bill of fare for today” she said. 
Roast beef, potatoes and gravy, creamed 
corn, kidney beans, cabbage slaw, soup, 
coffee, milk, twe or three kinds of pie, 
baked apples, bread and butter, and ice 
cream. “They can buy any part of the 
meal they want, or bring their own hunch. 
It is served at cost, and a big meal only 
costs 15 cents. We have to have mea 
tickets costing 50 cents.” 











We were bidding our guide farewell at 





the telephone desk when the Manager, 
Mr. Lynde, asked if we had seen every- 
thing and gotten all the information we 
wanted, 

My wife is some questioner and she 
wanted to know how long a shelf it would 
take to hold a year of Successful Farming 
if bound in book form, twelve issues to a 
volume. 

“Mr. Gross has all the figures, let us 
ask him” answered Mr. Lynde. And to 
the bookkeeping department we went. 


| After a little figuring Mr. Gross said, “In 


a year we printed 8,635,000 copies of the 

per. This would require a shelf over 
ourteen miles long!” Whew—it was 
almost unbelievable. After catching my 
breath I asked how heavy they were. 
In a moment he looked up from his figur- 
ing and with a quiet adie replied “1526 
tons”’. 

“And the postage rate on newspapers 
is how much?” I asked. 

“A cent a pound.” 

“Here is a dollar. I’ve had my money’s 
worth and want the paper for seven years 
more so I don’t have to think about renew- 
ing. We sure never will forget this trip. 
1526 tons—and postage is a cent a pound!”” 


ee ee eet es 
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“’Tis More Blessed to Give’”’ 


== HE air was keen with frost and the snow crunched sharpl 

8 under foot, as old man Skibber passed up the street whic 
led by the village church. A t of disapproval—perhaps 
it was an oath—escaped his fips, as under the light of the 
flickering lamp outside the weg fey he saw a large 
lettered sign bearing the words, “Giving Christmas Here 
: Tonight.” ‘That’s what Christmas always is,” he snarled 
to hims-lf. “It’s give to this one and it’s give to that one until a person 
gets sick of the very name of istmas. Now I hear they’re going to do 
away with Santa Claus and a Christmas tree so that the children will 
learn that it’s better to give than to receive. Rot! As though they won’t 
get enough. of giving by, the time they ey = vee, bed wag _ —y 

Old man Skibber had the reputation of being a skinflint. me fo 
said he had been known to squeeze blood out of a turnip. Whether true my ent, jue ly seas dt: 
or not he had the name of being the closest, stingiest, meanest, dried up P- 
bundle of bones that the village possessed.’ No man claimed him for a Dodge him around— 
friend. Neither had he been known to be a friend to any man. two today—five tomorrow 
“Going to be a cold night,’”’ he said to himself as he crunched along the y 

snowy walk. And as though the thought prompted the action, one mit- —give him a thorough 
tened hand found its way to his ear while the other dug deeper into his try-out. Any hour you 
say suits Big Ben. Just 


overcoat pocket. 

“Hello! What's this?” arran 

He stopped abruptly before a shabby house. Light streamed from a ge it with him at 
window upon which the ragged shade had not been fully drawn. A famil bed time. 

It’s his business to get you 

up on time and he does it 


group sat about an oilcloth covered table upon which rested a single dis 
loyally—punctually—cheerful- 


of food. 
“Well I’ll be —’” he muttered. ‘Nothing but boiled potatoes and salt— 
Somewhere under his coat there was an unusual throb the like of which vn: yp Re -f Saoiet baae 


You set the hour: 
he’ll wake you up 


If it’s two-thirty to get 
the milk to town, he calls 
ou right on the dot. If 
t’s five o’clock when work 


and on Christmas eve!” 
he hadn’t experienced in many a year. 

“And on Christmas eve!” he repeated. ‘Three girls and a boy—none 
of ’em more than babies! The woman’s their mother I suppose. Wonder 
if this is where Smith’s family is living since he was killed in that runaway? 
I see! Same old story of being too proud to let anyone know. Guess I’d 
better go back to the church and tell ’em to do some of their giving in this 
direction.” 

He turned and retraced his steps a little; only co bring himself to a sharp 
halt and look back toward the light streaming out of the window across 


that make him easy to wind; 
a big, deep-toned gong that 
makes him pleasing to hear—~ 
a round, jolly face that makes 
him easy to read, 

If your dealer hasn’t him, a money 
order addressed to his makers, 
Westclox, La Salle, Illinois, will bring 
him postpaid. $2.50in the States— 


the snow. in Canada, $3.00. 


For a few moments he was the picture of indecision. 


“You thick hided old rhinoceros,”’ he exclaimed, “Can’t you see that 
this opportunity is meant for you? Here’s your own particular ‘giving [i oncom ts sow ents tt anes Os coer tl 
Christmas,’ and it’s evidently intended you should give until you wince. || Wt’e the cloth in your overalls that gives the wear 
You're a close fisted, selfish old codger and getting more so every year. SUFELS INDIGO CLOTH 








Right here is where you turn over a new lea: and get into the giving game 

yourself. Just think of it! Three girls ana a boy—and nothing to eat on Standard for over 75 Years 
Christmas eve but potatoes and salt!’ When buying Overalls, Shirts 
or Jumpers, insist upon 
STIFEL’S INDIGO. Look 
for*this trade mark on the 
BEGISTERED back of the goods inside the 
garment. It’s put there for your protection, 


“I’m no saint and most of you know it. Neither is it for me to go into Overalls are cooler, moreserviceable and ecoa- 
‘2 omical the year ‘round for Farmwork than pants, 


the pulpit and preach. But when I saw those four bairns around that saihe ; : 
table on Chelsie eve with nothing in front of ’em but potatoes, I dis- — A MR OaE Ce OS He 
covered right there what real Christmas giving means and why there’s oe washing makes it look like new. It 
more joy to be had in giving someone else something you know he needs, is fadeless and wears like leather. 

than there is in receiving something yourself, no matter how mucn you're 
pleased to get it. Take it from me—it gave me more satisfaction to give 
those children a real Christmas than I supposed it was possible for anyone 
to pick up in this old world. Christmas only comes once a year but some- 
how, since I stumbled on the secret of it, I find I can get a Christmasy feel- 
ing in my heart almost any time I try for it. Guess you know how without 


my saying any more about it.” 
—Sylvanus Cobb Burt. 


In Forestdale it is believed that miracles still happen. Old man Skibber’s 
change of heart is offered as evidence. But it’s best to hear him tell it in 
his own words. 
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AUNTY HOPEFUL ON CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS 


“Whenever Christmas rolls 
around,” said Aunty Hopeful, 
“it’s always sure to come to me, 
how many folks there is who is 
glad that it doesn’ t come but once 
a year. It isn’t only the clerks in the 
stores who dread to see Christmas comin’. 
There’s folks who have got such a long list 
of Christiaas presents to get ready that it 
staggers ’em to look it in the face. Christ- 
mas certainly needs a lot of reformin’ in 
order to get it back to where it belo: 
Accordin’ to my ways of lookin’ at it, 
there isn't no sense in makin’ such elabor- 
~e resents that one has to economize for 
whole year so as to get square with the 
world before it’s time to begin to think 
of goin’ into debt again. But that’s just 
what some folks is doin’ these days. It 
isn’t no wonder that to them the day has 
lost all its joy. 

“* Ma’ Harriman told me not so very 
far back that she keeps a list of every pre- 
sent she receives and that she puts down 
after each one what she figures it must 


J 
Join In The Fun! 


There’s a lot of fun in building Erector 
models. They’re remarkably big and strong 
—they’re not weak and flimsy like models 
built with flat strips. Erector is the only 
construction toy with girders that build 
square columns exactly like real structural 
steel. 

The electric motor, free with most sets, runs 
many of the models—oil wells, skyscrapers 












have cost. She says this beats everything 
she ever heard of in the way of makin’ 
Christmas shoppin’ easy. All she has to 
do the next Christmas is to look at her 
list. If she finds that Amanda Bumpus 
gave her something the year before whic’: 
must have cost seventy-five cents, it is 
only necessary to get something for Mandy 
which costs a dollar and Mandy is sure to 
be satisfied. Perhaps this sounds sensible,” 
ey oy Aunty, “‘ to such as don’t look 


with running elevators, bridges with third- 
rail cars, machine shops with machinery of 
all kinds, ete. This motor lifts 100 pounds. 


ERECTOR 


The Toy Like Structural Steel 





| 




































very far ahead. But if one followed this Free Boys’ Magazine—Write now (giving dealer's name) for free 3 months’ 
system very far, we'd be giv in’ our friends subscription to my boys’ magazine, Tips, including the big holiday issue in colors, 
grand pianos and flyin’ machines _ before telling all about my experiences as a World's 
Champion Athlete and giving full details of onan | 


we'd get through with it. It’s because 

everyone wants to outdo everyone else 

that Christmas is gettin’ to be closely re- 

lated in some minds with bankruptcy 
in’s. 

“Most people figure this thing all wro 
What the pee 4 fo doi is to see how Ate 
of themselves they can put into their gifts 
and not how aah money thay can spend 
on’em. I’da whole lot rather get a simple 
remembrance, which sort of breathes the 
good will and love of the one who gives it, 
than to have someone send me a present 
with the price tag still hangin’ to it so that 
I’d be sure to see what it cost. There isn’t 
no sense trying to put Christmas on a basis 
of dollars and cents. What we want todo 
is to show folks that our hearts is keepin’ 
time to theirs.’””-—Orin Crooker. 


the $3000 prize offer. I'll send Tips and my 
24-page illustrated Book with- 
out a penny of charge. 

Be sure you get Erector for 
Christmas. Dealers everywhere 
sell it, $1 to $25. Ask to see 
the popular Set No. 4 for $5. 
Contains 57 parts and motor, 
builds 250 models and comes 
in handsome oak cabinet. 


A. C. GILBERT, Pres., 
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with peyote PRODUCTS 


<i te, The outfit you need is a chopper and an 





LAST MINUTE GIFTS 

One country woman who now lives in 
our immediate neighborhood, but who 
lived all of her girlhood days in the city, 
has formed the habit of sending every 
to her best home friends, a jar of some Rind 
of mixed pickles or her own brand of 
homemade catsup or relish. These friends 
are always sure that a jar will be forth- 
coming from Kate, but what new kind of 
pickles it will contain that year is a source 
of much happy wonderment for them. 

te little se Em ro once sli into 

Christmas box a package filled with 

es of clear beeswax. For months after 
the fragrance of that beeswax lightened 
my heavy ironings, just as the yoo 
itself smoothed my iron much better than 
any paraffin could have done. 

An aunt of mine last year sent to her 
sister, whose home was in a large city, a 
bright tin bucket full of lard. At another 
time she had sent a can of country sausage, 
and yet agair a package of fresh ribs. 

There are always the splendid fruit 
cakes, the boxes of homemade candy, and 
the genuine country made mince pies, 
which can be made at a very late hour. 
You may choose to argue that these are 
gifts which are soon gone, but I know that 
the memory of them brings as much joy 
as the sight of former gifts—M 
McKee. 


Trust and confidence beget their like. 








Sausage Stuffer and Lard Press 

Iron Cylinder Bored True 

Plunger plate fits accurately, rides evenly, doesn’t jam 
Tia Cylinder (strainer) has wide lips for easy handling 


4-qt. size, Japanned, $5.50 


Nine sizes and styles, 2- to 8-qt., Japanned of tinned 


Book of information on hog raising and pork products, 
“*How to Make Money with Hogs," by F. D. 
Coburn, noted swine authority, sent for roc in stamps 


“Enterprise” Meat-and-Food Chopper 


gives true slicing cut with four-blided 
stecl knife and perforated steel plate. 
No, 12, chops 3 Ibs. minute, 25 
No. 22, chops 4 Ibs. minute, $4.00 
Patented Cor- Your Dealer Can Supply You 
Look for ‘Enterprise’ on these machines 


Four cents in stamps brings you cur new edition cook 
beoh— “Enterprising Househecper "——euer 200 recipes 


‘Seve Patna | 
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A CHRISTMAS 


Res 7 | 
a Sify a> 

ID you ever sit around 
| ) and wait on Christ- 

mas Eve, wondering 
if it would ever come time 
for the distribution of a 
ents? It is frequently a 
long and tiresome wait. To 
make the time pass rapidly 
entertain the guests at your 
Christmas party with 
magic. Not the ordinary 
parlor magic, but a more 
appropriate sort, called 
“Christmas magic.”” Here are ten simple 
little tricks which need but slight practice 
before almost anyone can master them. 
Eating the Candle 
“IT am so hungry I could eat 
a Christmas candle! I think I will!” 

Then secure a small candle, show it to 
the audience, snuff out the flame and pro- 
ceed to eat it with apparent relish. 

You really do eat it. But, of course, it 
a real candle. Cut it out of a fresh 

Insert a tiny bit of wax taper in the 
end and put it in the candlestick. The 
taper will burn when you light it. When 
you snuff out the flame, remove the bit of 
taper wick and secretly drop it. You may 
then eat the “candle” which is only 
round piece of apple, but it looks like 
candle and as it apparently burns like one, 
will be amazed. 

A Confetti Trick 

Tell your audience you will proceed to 
wet a handful of confetti and then make it 
dry again in a moment, merely by waving 
a fan over it. Everyone knows how wet 
and soggy tissue paper will become and 
the thing seems impossible to do. 

Sprinkle a handful of confetti in a glass 
half filled with water. Stic it about and 
take it out, a soggy, pulpy mass. Let 
everyone see how wet it really is. Squeeze 
it into a tiny ball in your hand, wave a 
fan over your closed hand a couple of times 
and down will flutter a handful of dry con- 
It tti! 

The secret is in preparing a small hand- 
ful of dry confetti in a tissue paper wrap- 
per and hiding this under your arm. As 
you wave the fan over the wet confetti 
ball in your hand, secretly drop that ball 
behind the table and in making these 
passes get the dry ball from under your 

By squeezing this hard the tissue 
er will crack open and out will flutter 
dry confetti. 

The Leaning Christrmas Tree 

Cut out a colored picture of a laden 
Christmas tree and paste it on the side 
of an ordinary water tumbler. Have the | 
tumbler about half full of water. 
Tell your friends that the tree 

heavy it tips the tumbler 
= ent you release 

yu lift up the glass 
a k about it, but when you set it down} 
the tumbler is, as you said it would be, 
tip yped forward. They try the trick and 
fail. The tumbler will not ti p forw ard for | 
them, but every time you do it, 
forward as though it were ae to tip 
over, altho you do not touch it. 
The secret is so simple it is laughable. 
Have a cloth on the table and a match} 
under this cloth. You know just where | 
the match is 1 when you set the glass 
down, you place one edge on this match 
which i hidden under the cloth 
in i cannot be see n. VW he n the othe rs try 
the trick rest your hand carelessly over 
the spot where the match is, so they will 
have to try it on a level place on the table 
top. 


Exclaim, 


is not 
apple. 


everyone 


arm. 


pap 
the 


is really 
over the 


BO 


t les ans 


an 


;, of course, 


The Magic Christmas Card 
\ drinking glass apparently nearly full 
of * is on the table and beside it a white 
handkerchief. Pick up a pretty C hristm: as 
card, show it to the audience, and say, ‘‘It 
seems too bad to stain this card, but I 


By ALICE QUIMBY 


a) 


| consume “d. 


F you exclaim, 


MAGIC PARTY 
Co ~ 


must do so to prove that 
it is real ink in the glass.”’ 
Now dip a corner of this 
card in the glass of ink 
and hold it up so that all 
may see the stain. Then 
explain that you find you 
need that card for some- 
thing else, so you will re- 
move the ink stain. Open 
a handkerchief to show 
them there is nothing in 
it and lay it over the glass 
of ink. Make a few passes, remove the 
handkerchief and the glass contains only 
clear water. To prove this drink a little 
| of the water. Next dip the stained corner 
| . . 
| of this card in the water and when you pull 
it out the stain will have disappeared. 

To perform this trick make a little sack 
of black silk with a wire rim which has no 
bottom to it. If this is made of flimsy silk, 

| just the right size to fit inside the glass 
| about half an inch below the rim, 
make the water look exactly 





|and paste them back to back. 
side a corner of the card has been black- 
ened. On the other side the card is un- 
stained. You bring out your glass of water 
with the silk bag in place and you show the 
unstained side of the Christmas card. 
When you dip it into the water you remove 
it with a flourish and in so doing turn it 
around quickly, showing a stained corner 
which was apparently caused by being 
dipped in the ink 

Put your handkerchief over the glass 
and when you remove it, you press your 
finger down far enough to hook on to the 
wire rim of the silk bag, and remove that 
also, thereby apparently changing the ink 
to water. You then pick up the Christm: as 
card showing the stained corner, dip it in 
| water quickly, remove it with a flourish 
and show the unstained side again. 

The Mysterious Santa Claus Letter 

Hand some one in the audience a sheet 
of tissue paper and a pencil and ask them 
to write just a line to Santa Claus. After 
they have written it, they hand it back to 
you and you hold ‘it up so all may see 
something written on it. Now tear it into 
bits and roll these bits into a tiny ball. 
Stick a hat pin into this ball and hold 
| it over a candle flame until it is entirely 


‘The letter is still in the candle flame,” 
and reaching into the flame, 
you draw out a little paper ball, unfoid it 
and give it back to the one who wrote it. 
She will recognize her note and everyone 
will wonder how it was done. 

You have a sheet of tissue paper with a 
few pencil lines scribbled on it, rolled 


it from your hand. | lightly and hidden between your thumbs. 
and show there is no| When you take the real piece upon which 


the note is written, and roll that into a ball, 
you tuck it between your fingers while 
picking up the hat pin, and put the pre- 
s red wad on the pin and burn it. ren 


| you reach into the candle flame as though 


removing the burned letter and_produce 
the original. It appears extremely simple 


to read but is mystifying when performed. 


A Yule Log Trick 

Explain that it is impossible to use a 

big yule log as no one is strong enough to 
break it with his fingers, so you will take 
an ordinary match. 

“We will call this match a yule log,” 
the performer says, and places it in the 
middle of a hs undkerchief. Or anyone else | Brass 
may lay it in the handkerchief. The hand- 
| kerchief is then folded over the match and 

r anyone is asked to feel to make sure it is 
the re. 

“Now break it into four pieces,” the 
performer commands some one, and, tak- 
ing the handkerchief and feeling the match 

| thru it, it is broken into four pieces. 











it will! & 
like ink. | @& 
Secure two Christmas cards, exactly alike, | 
On one | 
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50 % FUEL 
MONEY! 


Saves trips to and from the coal 
bin. No more clinkers or cinders, 
Less ashes. Prevents coal-gas 
escaping. Provides pure air to 
live in. Produces 100% efficient 
heat with all heating and cooking 


w" BLASKE 


~. Fuel-Saving 
Device 


Guaranteed to Save 
1 25% —50% Fuel 
: You consume \% to % 
less fuel. Device will 
last lifetime Low priced 
—Nothing to break or 
U get out of order. a 
/ applied to FREE Book ve, 


¢ SendforFR 


# Not necessary to change 
your stove or kind of fuel 
you now use when you instal] 
Blaske Fuel Saving Device. 
Don't waste fuel this win- 
ter—get a Blaske and save 
Write today for 

book and Low Price. 


The Heat Saver Co. 
78 W. Mouree St., Chie~go 


Electric lanterns have replaced the old-fashioned 
dangerous oil lanterns in thousands of homes 
everywhere — for tomobile; bunting: 

around the house; on the fan b 

any place where e portable lig 


mer ~~: @ Fine Christmas Gift 


All lanterns ordered in answer to 
this advertisement will come special! 
packed in a beautifo! holly Xn Xmas box, all 
ready to be forwarded . we 
will make shipments direct te names 
you furnish, enclosing your card, in time 
to reach rec recipient at Kinas time. 
Genuine Tungsten filament bulb. 
Throws a big volume of brilliant aos 
in any direction you wish—makes 
Sterence what position it is in— lay "t 
on its side—hang it upside down—tuck 
it under aw arm. The safest, surest, 
nae ight—no matches—no oil—no 
no grime—no smoke—no danger. 
Handeomel nickel- -plated, durable 
a pend { ce express prepaid 
int oney prom 
ly 17 refunded without question 1 lantern is po) 
entire satis: ac an ve expected 
Sesired. Send erdeve prompliy. Kz 





Burner 


noe toe Candie Power inca 
om whiteligne from (kerosene) 
ts either gas or electricity, 
ONLY Y 1 CENT FOR 6 
@ want one person in each locality to 
hom we can refer new customers, 


advantage of our 8 
secure a Beacon Burner 
O's AGENTS WAN 


1 Offer to 
ce. Write 
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TYPEWRITERS. 


¥ payments if desired. Write forcatalog 94 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM. 34-38 W. Lake St.. Chicage 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


We haveaill kinds of appliances for deformities or weak- 
ness of body or Iimb.Our goods are extensively prescribed 


by physicians. FLAVELL’ 1011 Spring Garden St. 
circulars, paper 


Catalog free PHILADELPHIA,PA. 
Cards book, 

int =« Larger $18. Rotary $60 

Save money. Print for others, 

Our: profit. All easy, rules sent 

1. Write factory for catalog of 

“gs presses, TYPE, cards, samples. 

c.s WW Ts. Press (o., Meriden, Conn. 


Pound FEATHER PILLOWS $1. 
¢ 4 our ZA 9) Pree Otter, ne Offer. Nagas 


teed. Write for free catalog an. 
wanted. Southern Feather&Piilow Co ,Dept. 1217 Greensbore 


INVENTORS feiivcntions 
Get full money value. RELIABLE Book Free. ae 
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Seec.s Vv 


were oe 


‘Being , it has the power of 
indestruciity, Seen canlaien 
, opening the fF = rchief under the 
everyone, the match is found in 

¢ pap ey unbroken. 

The simple trick of this is, that hidden 
in the hem of the handkerchief is another 
match, and it is this match the performer 
has the spectator break. 

A Disappearing Santa 

Use a silver quarter or half dollar for this 
trick and have a piece of glass cut out the 
same size as the coin. Paste a head of 
Santa Claus on the coin just for effect on 
account of the occasion. Have before you 
a glass nearly full of water. This must 
be a flat bottom glass. Have also a plain 
white handkerchief. Place the coin in 
the center of the handkerchief where 
everyone may see it. Then pick up the 
coin with the left hand, holding it between 
thumb and finger, and with your right 
hand spread the handkerchief over it. You 
must have the round piece of glass in your 
left hand at the time. With your right 
hand outside the handkerchief apparently 
take hold of the coin. In reality you take 
hold of the piece of glass and keep the coin 
in your left hand. Then you hold this 
handkerchief over the tumbler and ask 
some one to take hold of it. 

“Can you feel the coin?”’ you should ask. 
The reply will be “Yes” because while the 
person really feels the they think 
it is the coin. Then them to let 
of it and they will hear it tinkle asi fll 
in the bottom of the of water. 
move the handkerchief with a flourish and 
behold the coin m has has disappeared. 


Points D9) 
tiquett 


Note—As m: questions upon poate of etiquette 
will be pet. D his department space will per- 
mit. Address your letters to Editorial Department, 
Buccessful a Des M In 
ing personal answ 


er must enclose a two-cent stamp. 

For the benefit of the inexperienced 
Christmas hostess, who is anxious that 
everything should move smoothly at the 
Christmas dinner, I am giving a few 
general rules of table service. 

Place silver in the order in which it is to 
be used, from the outside toward the 
plate, placing all knives and spoons on the 
right side and all forks on the left side. 

Fill glasses almost full just before the 
meal is announced. 

Butter, olives, salted almonds, and 
other relishes may be on the table when 
the guests are seated. 

A folded napkin under the dish or a tray 
may be used in serving. 

When the meal is served in courses, 
everything relating to a course should be 
removed at the ene of that course. 

The hostess should be served first. 

All ladies of the house and those among 
the guests, should be served before the 
men are served, even if there be a distin- 
ones est. present. 

ae een the side board or kitchen 
shoud be placed and removed from the | 
right. 

Articles that are passed at the table | 
should move to the left. 

When removing after courses, take 


soiled dishes first, then food, next clean | 


dishes. 


A Pennsylvania reader asks: ‘‘When| 


a gentleman takes a young lady home and 
does not go in he is " which should 
leave the gate first, a lady or the = 
man? t is the per way for a 
gentleman to offer a lady candy? 

The young man should not bid the lady 
good night at the gate, but should accom- 
pany her to the door, see that she has no 
difficulty in gaining admittance, that is 
open the door for her, and then step inside 
until farewells are said. A young man 
may offer a box of candy when calling 
some evening, or ma ; send it by messen- 
ger to the young lady’s door. 
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BATH TUBS 


and Bath Room Fixtures 
Cleaned | 


Sifter Can 


with Full 


Direction S) ea he 
10« 


md|&et the Cornish Profit - ee 
‘Plan Pay For Your Choice of Any 


Cornish Piano or Organ 








art 


In Whole or in 


this beantifal, sweet-toned Cornish Piano or 

ok “Cor h Instrument you select and pay for it either 
wholly or in part out of our 

That’s the new feature of the world-famous Oornish 

Pian, which has set music lovers wild all over this world. 

Now there can be noexcuse for your failing to have a beau- 

tiful, high grade, Cornish Instrument in your home at ence, 


No Money in Advance 


The new Cornish Plan des, as atmeaes for 30 Days’ Free Use 
g f° ue howe, lt provides that you shall ows at lowest F 


rect from Re xe Sactery. saving you one-third to one-half. 
gives you All the Credit Needed—terms of your own easton, ¢ the 


Snvibegs of returning the instrament any {me within one y 

ansatisfactory; and a guara for life. J. y the freight if if deatred. And now 

in addition comes this great Profit Sh Bonus lan—you now share too tn our profits. Let 

our money pew of bbb teren pay. Send today for this new Cornish Book telling how we do without dealers. Our 
t Purchasers full particulars of the greatest 6 and Organ Pian ever offered 


Cornish Company, Dept. eee N. & 
A Bowl of 


FOR YOUR DINING Light 


or for any other room—the beautiful new 


“Sun” Semi-Indirect Light 


Similar styles for Gas and Electricity, also 


eg “Wht ie almost as necessary to your health and happi- 
ness as good water. Wherever your bome—city, town or 
farm—it needs “Sun” Light. Anyone can instal] it. A 
child can operate it. Cheaper than gas, electricity, 
acetylene of kerosene. Attend to this vital matter 
NOW—the cost is trifling and the gain is beyond 
measure. Get the 'Sun’’ Light Book, the lib- 

era] terms to agents and premium offers. 


SUN LIGHT CO. 
1603 Market Street, Cantos, Ohi 
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Elegant Austrian China Dinner Sel 
hisuie and For You 


ported material. Beau 
thistle and gold leaf design, four colors. 
Artistic color scheme—a neat, attrac- 
r Set. Thousards of sets al- 
second set. 










ust Your Name and Address 

n a postcard or le’ Lee ome I will send you alarge illustration, 

; the Dinner Set in colors and will tell you all about my| 
i by which you can easily earn this splendid Din- 
: and at the same tine get other —_ rcsents. 
Will also send you two necdle cases of 115 les each 

two poseows of ten postcards each that you can give 
end subscribe for Successful F farming. 7 Thee I willsend you eight more pack- 
8 to be ayes in the same easy When you send in the orders your 

en you, et will will t u this beautiful 32- 32-plece Dinner Set_and the surprise) 


All on need PAL: do is > — A a - of Lyme Bam and the 
needies and to your yur friends and was hey ashy ae oar name today, You'll 
hear from ime by teturn mall. MT, ED Hi, 80 SUCCESS | GLDG., DES MOINE , IOWAL 


Please mention SUCCESSFUL FARMING when writing to advertisers. 
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sively. “Well, I hope nobody is going 
to spend any money on me; the only 
poset I want are those you make 
or me,” said Langshaw warningly. He 
gave the same warning each year, 
undeterred by the nature of the 
articles produced. His last year’s “Christ- 
mas” from Clytie had been a pair of 
diaphanous blue China-silk pajamas that 
were abnormally large in chest and sleeves 

as for one of giant proportions—and 
correspondingly contracted in the legs, 
owing to her cutting out the tops first 
and having to get the other necessary 
adjuncts out of the scant remainder of 
the material. “You hear me, Clytie?” 

“Yes, I hear,” returned Clytie in a 
bored tone. 


“Do you know Langshaw hesi- 
tated, a boyish smile overspreading his 
countenance. “I was looking at that 
trout-rod in Burchell’s window today. I 
don’t suppose you remember my speaking 
of it, but I’ve had my eye on it for a long 
time.’’ He paused, expectant of encourag- 
ing interest. 

“Oh, have you, dear?” said Clytie 
absently. She turned suddenly with a viv- 
idly animated expression. 

“I must tell you that you're going to 
get a great surprise tonight—it isn’t a 
Christmas present, but it’s something 
that you'll like even better, I know. It’s 
about something that George has been 
doing. s!’’ 


” 


You'll never guess what it i: 

“Is that so?’ said Langshaw absently 
in his turn. He had a momentary sense 
of being set back in his impulse to con- 


fidences that was not, after all, untinged ' 


with pleasure. His delightful secret was 
still his own, unmixed by epee 


criticism. ‘By the way, Clytie, I don’t 


like the way George has been behaving 


lately. He hasn’t shown me his report 
from school in months; whenever I ask 
him for it he has some excuse. Hello! 
Is that little Mary crying?” 

“T wonder what on earth has happened 
now!”’ exclaimed the mother, rushing from 
the room to return the next instant, 

yulling after her a red-cloaked and red 
batted little girl who sought to hide be- 
hind her. 

“Well, what do you think she’s done?” 
Clytie’s tone was withering as she haled 
forth the shrinking culprit, “She lost her 
purse with the dollar she had saved up for 
your Christmas present—tost the money 
for dearfather’s present ; and all because she 
took it with her to buy a five cent pencil 

a green pencil with purple glass in the 
end of it; to buy something for herself 
before Christmas!” 

“T don’t eare!’”’ burst out the culprit, 
her big, dark eyes, just like her mother’s, 
flashing from under her brown curls, and 
her red lipa set defiantly. “It 
own money, anyhow, if I did lose it. I 
earned it all myself. 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” interposed the father in 
gentle reproof. “Little girls mustn’t 
talk like that to dear mother. Come, get 
up here on father’s knee—so.”’ 

“Mary must always do what mother 
says; but, so far as this money is con- 
cerned, you can make me something that 
I would like far better than anything you 
could buy. Why don’t you make me 
another pincushion, for instance? The 
one you gave me last year 1s quite worn 
out.” 

“A pink one?” asked Mary faintly. 

“Yes. What’s the matter now?” The 
child had suddenly wriggled to a kneeling 
in his hold and had her little 
strangling arms round his neck in a 
tempest of sobs. 

“IT don’t want to give you a pi-ink 
pincushion—I don’t want to! I want my 
dollar! I want my dollar—to spend! I 
want Father, | want my dollar—my 
do-o-ol-lar! I want my ~ 

“What did I tell you, Mary Langshaw?”’ 


posture 


was my | 


It wasn’t yours!’’ | 


cried Clytie. She appealed to her hus- 
band. “It’s just the way I knew she’d 
act. Now I suppose you'll have to give it 
to her. Mary, be still a moment—her 
head is so hot!’ 

“There, there!” said aw sooth- 
ingly. “She shall have her money this 
minute.” 

“Of course she doesn’t deserve it,” 
said Clytie, but with a tone of relief in 
her voice that seemed oddly greater than 
the occasion warranted. 

Langshaw put his hand into his_pocket. 

“No, I can’t give you the dollar this 
minute, little girl; father has only a ten- 
dollar bill. I'll get it changed right after 
dinner. Isn’t dinner ’most ready, Clytie?’”’ 

“We'll go down just as soon as I get 
Baby in bed,” said the mother peacefully. 
“T don’t see why George isn’t here. 
Goodness! There he is now,” she added 
as a tremendous slam of the front door 
announced the fact. The next moment 
a small boy, rougishly blue-eyed and 
yellow-haired like Baby, with an extremely 
dirty face and a gray sweater half covered 
with mud, hurled himself into the room. 

“What have you been doing to get so 
dirty?” 

“Playing cops and robbers,” said the 
boy, serenely. His dimples appeared 
suddenly; his eyes lit up. ‘Say, mother” 
—he turned to her irresolutely—“shall I 
tell father now?” 

“Not until after dinner,” returned the 
mother inexorably. ‘Go and maké your- 
self clean!”’ 
| “May I put on my white silk tie?” 
George’s white tie was the banner of 
festivity. 

y 

“You rouse my curiosity. This seems 
to be a great occasion,” said Langshaw. 

“Oh, it is!’ agreed the mother happily. 
She murmured in his ear as they went 
down-stairs: “I hope you'll show that 
you're pleased d ‘ou know some- 





ear. 
times when you really are pleased you 
don’t show it at once—and George has 
been trying so hard. 

| “Ves—all right!’ returned the husband 
a little impatiently. C'yt*s had a sensitive 
consideration for her son’s feelings which 
struck him at times as exaggerated. 

If he gave absent answers during the 
meal Clytie seemed to be preoceupied also. 
Little Mary, who sat by him, tucked her 
hand into his as she prattled. 

“Now, George!” said his mother at last, 
suddenly when the rice pudding had been 
finished. George rose, clean and red- 
cheeked, looking more than ever like a 
large edition of Baby, in spite of his 
| jacket and knickerbockers, as he stepped 

over to his father with a new dignity and 
| handed him a folded sheet of paper. 

“What’s this?” asked Langshaw genially 
opening it. He read aloud the words 
within, written laboriously in a round, 
boyish hand: 

To George Brander Langshaw, from 
father. You Oh me five dolers. 
| Reseived paiment. 
| “Hello! Hello! What does this mean?” 
| asked Langshaw slowly with an unpleasant 

startled sensation. 

“Tt means a bill for you from me!” 
announced George. His cheeks grew 
| redder, his blue eyes looked squarely at 
[his father. “It’s for this!” He pulled 
from his pocket a school report card 
divided into tiny ruled squares, filled with 
figures for half its length, and flung it 
down proudly on the table before his parent. 

“It’s the Deportment—since Septem- 
ber. You said when Miss Skinner sent 
that last note home about me that if I 
could get a hundred in Deportment for 
every month up to Christmas you'd be 
willing to pay me five dollars. You can 
see there 4 yourself, father, the three 
one hundreds—no, not that line—that’s 

Continued on page 84 
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TRY THIS GRINDER 
30 DAYS FREE 


ET this wonderful 
Luther Tool Grinder 
to work for you. 
Sharpen all your tools 
with it—put it to the 
hardest kind of a 
test; use it 30 days; 
then don’t keep it 
unless you want to, 
No obligation — we 
put it right up to the 
grinder to sell itself. 
We want you to find 
out in your own wa 
just how big a time 
and labor-saver this 
great grinder is—how easy it enables 
you to keep a sharp edge on all cut- 
ting tools, and how simple it makes 
vhe toughest jobs of tool sharpening. 
We take all the risks. 


LUTHER 


DIiMo-CRIT 


Tool Grinder 


WENTY times faster than a grind- 
z stone. Grinds dullest axe in three 
minutes—plow point in ten min- 
utes. Sharpens discs, sickles, saws, cul- 
tivator blades, ensilage knives and all 
other edge tools. Ends back-breakin 
drudgery — pays for itself severa 
times every year. Grinding wheels of 
Dimo-Grit (artificial diamond) cut 
hardest steel like emery cuts copper. 
No water needed. Can’t draw tem- 
per or injure tools in any way. Guar- 
ant or five years. 
Many special attachments for differ- 
ent kinds of work. Ask your dealer or 
send back the coupon. 


Luther Grinder Mfg. Co. 


911 South Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Built like a high- 
grade lathe —all 
iron and steel 
—shaft drive, like 
automobile. 





LUTHER GRINDER MFG. CO. 
911 S. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please tell me all about your 30 Days’ Trial Offer 
and send your Free Book on Tool Sharpening. 
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CHILD’S CHRISTMAS PARTY 


The holiday season ought not be per- 
mitted to pass without a Christmas party 
for the little folks. And at this party 
there are any number of games you may 
play. Hanging up the Christmas stocking 
is @ good one to start off with. Paint a 
picture of a a aga on a large sheet of 
paper, oron cloth. Tack this firmly to the 

1. Blindfold each child in turn, telling 
him to hang his stocking by the fireplace. 
Whenever a child succeeds, drop a small 
toy in his stocking before taking off the 
handkerchief. Give each child who fails 
a second turn after the others have all 
had a trial. 

Another good game is to play at blowing 
the Christmas candles. On a table put a 
smali Christmas tree covered with lighted 
candles, Blindfold a child, having him 
stand about one foot away from the table 
with his back toward it. Now tell him to 
take three steps forward, turn around three 
times, then walk four steps and blow as 
hard as he can. It is lots of fun to watch 
the others but not so much fun when one’s 
own turn comes. Child after child does 
this until each one has had a turn. The 
hostess keeps a score of how many are 
blown out each time, and the one who has 
put out the most wins a prize. 

Next give a poper and pencil to each 
little player and tell them to draw a pic- 
ture of Santa Claus in a certain time. 
Each little artist is numbered instead of 
named so that none but the hostess will 
know the drawings. They are hung on the 
wall and each child names the one he 
thinks the best. The picture which re- 
ceives the largest. number of votes is con- 
sidered best and wins a prize; a nice box of 
pencils or of paints would be suitable. 

By this time it will be well to have some 
moving about again. Everyone doubtless, 
will enjoy a game of snowball. These 
eusubelis will not melt s0 mother need not 
be afraid of her good rugs. 

Take one of your largest holly wreaths 
and hang it in the doorway, or a large 
wreath of crepe paper will do equally well. 
Have ready several snowballs made of 
white crepe paper or of cotton. Give each 
child one and tell him to throw it through 
the wreath. Any child who succeeds ma 
have three more balls to throw throug 
the wreath, and every one who throws 
all of them through wins a prize. 

With this, as with any party for children 
the refreshments form an important part. 
At each place have a tiny Christmas tree 
which is really a little box holding candies. 
The menu may consist of sandwiches, 
creamed chicken, candies, and salted nuts. 
For a sweet have ice cream put into round 
moulds and rolled in cocoanut. They will 
look like snow-balls, and the Christmas 
effect may be heightened by sticking a 
sprig of holly in each ball. Serve with 
‘hens little star shaped cakes with white 
icing. —M. P. B. 


EMERGENCY HINTS 

Many a sore throat, if gargled thor- 
oughly, could be cured in a short time 
without calling a physician. 

Half alcohol and half water, if per- 
severed in several times the first day, 
has been known to cure very bad throats. 

More and more are physicians coming 
to recommend a hot gargle of a half or 
two-thirds teaspoon of bicarbonate of 
soda, dissolved in water (a tumbler full) 
—use two or three times a day, or oftener 
if needed. 

To relieve hoarseness or huskiness, beat 
the white of a fresh egg stiff, and add the 
juice of one large lemon, one tablespoon 
of glycerine and enough sugar to make it 

alatable. Take until the hoarseness 
is relieved.—C. M. J. 
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Solid Aluminum Griddle 
—Full 10-inch Size 
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SAVE YOU $1.40 IN CASH 


$2.25 Aluminum Griddle Offered For Only 85 Cents 
And Labels From 50 Cents Worth of Karo 


ET 50 cents worth of Karo from your grocer 

and send labels from the cans to us with 85 

cents and we will send you this $2.25 Alumi- 

num Griddle by prepaid parcel post—a clear 
saving of $1.40. 


Thousands of housewives all over this country 
have already taken advantage of this offer—for 
you may be sure that the women of this country 
know a real bargain when they see one. 
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At great expense we are seeking to place a Karo 
Aluminum Griddle in the homes of all Karo users, 
so that Karo—the famous spread for griddle cakes 
and waffles—may be served on the most deliciously 


baked cakes that can be made. 











So if this money-saving opportunity appeals to 
you and if you want your family to use Karo, the 
most popular syrup for griddle cakes—then get 50 
cents worth of Karo from your grocer and send us 
the labels and 85 cents. You'll get the Alumi- 
num Griddle by prepaid parcel post. 


Remember—this Solid Aluminum Griddle needs 
no greasing. It doesn’t smoke up the kitchen. 
It can’t rust; it is clean; and cakes baked on this 
griddle are more digestible than when fried in the 
old way. 

If you haven’t sent for your griddle already, 
get 50 cents worth of Karo from your grocer 
today, and send us the labels and 85 cents as 
quickly as possible so as to be sure of getting Hy 
yours. 

We will also send you free a copy of the famous | 
Corn Products Cook Book. | 


Put your order in as early as possible | 
—for the griddles are going fast. | 


CORN PRODUCTS 
REFINING CO. 


P.O. Box 161 New York Dept.121 
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only fifty-five for spelling; nobody ever 
knows their spelling! Here is the place te 
look—in the Deportment column. I’ve 
tried awful hard to be good, father, to 
surprise you.” 

“The way that child has tried!’’ burst 
forth Clytie, her dark eyes drowned in 
sparkles. ‘And they’re so unfair at 
school—giving you a mark if you squeak 
your chair, or speak, or look at anybody. 
One day he thought he had a bad mark 
and he couldn’t eat any dinner—you 
thought he was ill; but he went to Miss 
Skinner the next day and she took it off 
because he had been trying so hard to be 
good. Joe, why don’t you speak?” 

“George, I’m proud of you!” said 
Langshaw eimply. There was a slight 
huskmess in his voice; the round face and 
guileless blue eyes of his little boy, who 
had tried “awful hard to be good,” 
seemed .to have acquired a new dignity. 
The Tather saw in him the grown-up son 
who could be depended upon to look 
after his mother if need were. Langshaw 
held out his hand as man to man; the two 
pairs of eyes met squarely. “Nothing 
you could have done would have pleased 
me more than this, George. 

“Mother said you’d like it,” said the 
beaming George, ducking his head sud- 
denly and kicking out his legs from be- 
hind. 

“And you'll pay the five dollars?” sup- 
plemented Clytie anxiously. 

“Surely!” said Langshaw. The glances 
of the parents met in one of the highest 
pleasures that life affords: the approval 
together of the good action of their dear 
child. “George can go out and get this 
ten-dollar bill changed.” 

“If you can’t spare it, father-——— 
suggested the boy with some new sense of 
manliness, hanging back. 

“I’m glad to be able to spare it,” said 
the father soberly. “It’s a good deal of 
money,” he added. “I suppose, of course, 
you'll put it in the bank, George?” 

“Now you mustn’t ask what he’s going 
to do with it,”’ said Clytie. , 

“Oh, isn’t it much!” cried little Mary. 

“Dear me, there’s the doorbell,” said 
Clytie. “Who can it be at this hour? 
Run, George, and see!” 

“It’s a letter for you, mother,” an- 
nounced George, reappearing. ‘“There’s 
a man in the hall, waiting for an answer.” 

“It looks like a bill,” said Clytie 
nervously, tearing open the envelope; 
“but I don’t owe any bill. Why, it’s two 
and a quarter, from the tailor, for fixing 
over my old suit last fall! I’m positive 
I paid it weeks ago. ‘There’s some mis- 
take.” 

“He says he’s been here three times, 
but you were out.” 

“Have you any money for it, Clytie?”’ 
asked her husband. 

Clytie looked as if a thunderbolt had 
struck her. 

“Yes, I have; but—oh, I don’t want to 
take it for that! I need every penny 
I’ve got.” 

“Well, there’s no need of feeling so 
badly about it,’”’ said Langshaw resignedly. 

“Give the ten-dollar bill to the man, 
George, and see if he can change it.’’ 
He couldn’t resist a slight masculine 
touch of severity at her incapacity. 


” 











the “Amount due” quickly evaporated. 
Little Mary gave a jump that bumped 
her brown curly head against him. 
“You don’t know what I’m going to 
give you for Christmas!’’ she cried 
joyously. 
Il 


Langshaw was one of those men who 
have an inherited capacity for enjoying 
Christmas. He lent it his attention with 
zest, choosing the turkey himself with 
critical care as he went thru the big market 
in town, from whence be brought also 
wreaths and branches of holly that seemed 
to have larger and redder berries than 
could be bought in the village. 

On this Saturday—Christmas Eve’s eve 
—when Langshaw finally reached home, 
laden with all the “last things” and the 
ynackages left. by fond relatives at his office 
for the children—one pocket of his over- 
coat weighted with the love-box of really 
good candy for Clytie—it was evident as 
soon as he opened the hall door that some- 
thing unusual was going on upstairs. 
Wild shrieks of “It’s father! It’s father!” 
rent the air. 

“Fardie! Fardie, don’t come up!” 

“Father, don’t come up!” 

“Father, it’s your present!” 

There was hasty scurrying of feet, racing 
to and fro, and further shrieks. Langshaw 
waited, smiling. It was evidently a 
“bhoughten” gift then; the last had nm 
a water pitcher, much needed in the 
household. He braced himself fondly for 
immense enthusiasm over this. 

An expression of intense excitement 
was visible on each face when finally he 
was allowed to enter the upper room. 
Mary and Baby rushed at him to clasp 
his leg, while his wife leaned over to kiss 
him as he whispered: 

“T brought out a lot of truck; it’s all in 
the closet in the hall.” 

George, standing with his hands in his 
pockets, proclaimed loudly,. 

“You nearly saw your present! It’s 
from mother and us. Say, father, do 
you like cut glass?” 

“O-oh!”’ came in ecstatic chorus from 
the other two, as at a delightful joke. 

“Tt’s a secret!” announced Baby, her 
yellow hair falling over one round, blue 
eye. 

“T believe it’s a pony,” said the father. 
“T’m sure I heard a pony up here!” 

Shouts of renewed joy greeted the jest. 

All the next day, Christmas Eve itself, 
whenever two or three of the family were 
gathered together there were secret whis- 
perings, more scurryings, and frenzied 
warnings for the father not to come into 
the room. In spite of himself, Langshaw 
began to get a little curious as to the 
tobacco jar or the fire shovel, or whatever 
should be his portion. He not only felt 
resigned to not having the trout-rod, but 
a sort of wonder also rose in him that he 
had been bewitched—even momentarily 
—into thinking he could have it. 

“It’s worth it, old girl, isn’t it?” he 
said cryptically as he and Clytie met once 
unexpectedly in the hall, and he put his 
arm round her. 

“Yes!” answered his wife, her dark eyes 
lustrous. Sometimes she didn’t look 
much older than little Mary. “One thing 


“T| tho I must say: I do hope, dear, that— 


wish you'd tend to these things at the! the children have been thinking so much 
time, Clytie, or let me know about them.” | of our present to you and saving up so 


He took the money when George returned. 
“Here’s your dollar now, Mary—don’t 
lose it again!—and your five, George. 
You might as well take another dollar 
yourself, Clytie, for extras.” 

He pocketed the remainder of the 


change carelessly. After his first pang at 


the encroachment on the reserve fund, 
the rod had sunk so far out of sight that 
it was almost as if it had never been. 
He had, of course, known all along that 
he would not buy it. 


Even the sting of 








for it—I do hope, Joe, that if you are 
pleased you'll show it. 

“Great Scott! Clytie, let up on it! 
What do you want me to do—jump wu 
and down and make a fool of myself?” 
asked her husband scornfully. “You 
leave me alone!” 


It was Langshaw’s firm rule, that the 


‘household should have breakfast on 


Christmas Day before tackling the stock- 
ings—a hurried mockery of a meal, to be 


jsure, yet to his masculine idea a re- 
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Try 3-in-One 
on Your Phonograph 


A few drops on the motor of your phonograph 
will keep it running silently; work out the dirt 
in the bearings, stop rust from ferming on 
all metal parts. 

3-in-One Oilalso cleans, polishes and protects 
the fine wooden case of musical instruments; 
phonographs, pianos, violins, etc, Applied 
with a soft cloth, scratchcs and wear marks 
disappear and a bright, lasting lustre takes 
their place. 
Try 3-in-One Free—Send for a generous 
sample and our dictionary of uses. Or you can 
buy 3-in-One from all good stores in three size 
bottles: 1 oz.,10c; 3 oz.,25c; 8 oz.,(% pint) 50c. 
Also in Handy Oil Cans, 31 oz.. 25c. 
If your hasn't these cans, we'll send 
one Oy Baseel post, full of 3-in-One, for 

30c in stamps. 




































THE telephone on the farm saves 
many tripstotown. You may 
know in advance just what you can 
get for your produce. Whether or not you 
have a telephone you 
will be interested in 


Strom berg-Carlson 
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War Won’t Worry 


the man who works for Uncle Sam 
Foreign wars can’t bother 
theman witha Government posi- 
tion. Whatever happens, the job 
is sure, the work remains steady, 
the hours short and the pay big. 


Good Positions Now Open 


| , Examinations will be held in your state for jobs 
youcan fill. Now isthe time to prepare. I will fit youina 
ey et ar Common education is sufficient. 
pecial Guarantee Offerto YOU 
Sera Sat eee ase Sr TRS 


pow pay and 
Ser sodny For My Bie FREE Otter 
asking rite today 
D.C 


Be cee ee 
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EARL HOPKINS, Washington. 
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Learn to Play the Piano 
In One Evening 


M you don’t play the piano or organ and want 
to learn, won't you let us loan you for five days 
100 pieces of the world’s sweetest music and 


full instructions for playing? 




















Would you give a pen- 
by to learn to play the 
plano or organ in one 
evening ? Impossible! 
No, not at all. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of 

others who never played be- 
fore, played their first piece in just a few min- 
utes. N WHY CAN'T YOU? 

“My boy, who could never play a note, sat 
down and played three ee first night.’’—Mrs, 
BE. Windover, Halls Bridge, Ont, 

“*I never could learn anything about music un- 
til I got ‘Easy Form.’ I learned to play a piece 
end carry the four parts in an hour.” 

Amanda West, Scottsboro, Ala. 

On request we will send you thousands of sim- 
lar letters from almost every part of the world. 

Doesn't this convince you that you can play by 
this wonderful new method? 

Any child or old person can now understand 


and play the Piano or Organ without previous 
knowledge. No teacher. No tedious instructions 


by mail, Simply write us a t card, saying, 
“Please send me Easy Form Music for 5 days’ 
free trial. If I don’t want to purchase it, I 
will return it promptly.” Be sure to answer these 
questions: 

How many white keys on your piano or organ? 
a ag play note music? 

We will then send you complete instructions, 
together with 100 of the world’s most beautiful 
pieces of music. If you find you can play at 
once, send us $1.50 in 6 days after you receive 
the music, and $1.00 a month until 50 in all 
is paid, it you are not delighted with the mu- 
sic, mail it to us in 5 days and owe us nothing, 
Isn't that fair enough? 

Address—EASY METHOD MUSIC CO., 
876 Clarkson Bldg., Chicago, 
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A Wrist Watch 
For YOU 225° 


Money 
An unusual offer to men, boys 
and Cmte eyes high-grade stylish Watch 
guaran to keep g time and warran- 














SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


) enforcement of food for the infant stomach 





ted for five years—it undoubtedly will give 
service for, time, 


uch er 
0 or 20 years. tual sev 
lever movement in soli: 7 doe ae 


wearing wrist watches. 
ive fully guaranted watch with 
strap, is offered you for a few hours 
and easy work. Write me a post 
= a el pow ae mo fofermatic n 

my splen plan for ping you 
Watch. Remem' the watch is 
guaranteed. 


+ Meredith, W. 12 Success Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 
ones Aa Rei 


ONE YEAR 10c 
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FOR SALE siccisna 


ponies thoroughly broken for 
children; all ages and colors. 


Oeem a Pony —* Mi. 
e guarantee our ads. Kea im. 





before the long, hurtling joy of the day. 


| The stockings and the piles under them 


were taken m order, according to age— 
the youngest first—a pretty ceremony. 

In the delicious revelry of Baby’s joy, 
as her trembling, fat little fingers pulled 
forth dolls and their like, all else was 
forgotten until it was Mary’s turn, and 
then George’s and then the mother’s. 
And then, when he had forgotten all 
about it: “Now father!” There was 
seemingly a breathless moment while all 
eyes turned to him. 

“Tt’s father’s turn now; father’s 
to have his presents. Father, sit down 
here on the sofa—it’s your turn now.” 

There were only a blue cornucopia and 
an orange and a bottle of olives in his 
stoeking, a Christmas card from his sister 
Ella, a necktie from grandmamma, and 
nothing, as his quick eye had noted, 
under it on the door; but now George 
importantly stooped down, drew a narrow 

ackage from under the sofa and laid it 
Peaide his father, pulling off the paper. 
Inside was a slim, longish, gray linen bag. 
Langshaw studied it for a moment before 
opening it. 

“Well, I’ll be jiggered!” he breathed, 
with a strange glance round at the waiting 

oup and an odd, crooked smile. “I'll 
Be yjiszered”” 

here in its neatly grooved sections 
lay the rod, ready to be put together— 
not a rod, but, as his eye almost unbeliev- 
ingly reassured him, the rod—the ticket 
of the shop adorning it—in all its beauty 
of golden shellac and delicate tip. 

“Well, will you look at that! How did 
you ever think of getting it?” 

“How did I think of it? Because you 
talked about it all the time,” said his 
wife scornfully, with her arms round his 
neck from behind, while the children 
flung themselves upon him. “Oh, I know 
you thought you didn’t; but you did 
ust the same. George heard you too. 
We got Mr. Wickersham to pick it out. 
He said it was the one you wanted. And 
the reel—you haven't noticed that box 
there—the reel is the right kind, he says; 
and the line is silk—the best. There’s the 
book of flies too—six. Baby’s crazy over 
them! Mr. Wickersham said it was all 
just what you ought to have. We've 
oe saving up for the longest time; 
but we had to wait, you see, for George’s 
deportment before the things could be 
bought. If it isn’t right ————” 

= this is the finest present 
eyes and that little crooked smile. “It 
just beats everything!” 

He rose, scattering his adoring family, 
and, walking to the window, threw it open 
to the frosty December air and called 
across to a neighbor standing on the walk. 
“Want to come over here, Hendon? 
Got something to show you. Will you 
look at this! sent from my wife and 
the kids—been savin up for it. It’s a 
peach, I'll tell you that! I’m going to 
take George off fishing this spring —— 
What? Well, come over later, when you’ve 
got time to take a good look at it.” 
“Do you like it, father?” came from 
three different voices at once. 

“Do I like it? You can just bet I do.” 
said Langshaw couiatine’ He bent 
and ki the three upturned faces, and 
leaned toward his wife afterward to 

ress her sweet waiting lips with his; 
but his eyes, as if drawn by a magnet, 


were only on the rod—not the mere 

bundle of, sticks he might have bought, 

_ transformed into one blossoming with 
ve. 


(Copyright, Doubleday Page & Co.) 
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I ever had!” sald Langshaw with glittering | 

















FOR CHAPPED 
HANDS AND LIPS 


Vaseline 


Reg) U.S, Pat; OFF 


Camphor Ice 


keeps the skin soft and smooth all 
through rough winter weather. 

Sold at drug and department stores 
everywhere in metal boxes and tin 
tubes. . Insist on VASELINE 
Camphor Ice. 

Write for free illustrated booklet and set 
gq ne’’ poster stamps. 
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CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
(Consolidated) 
45 State Street New York City 




















Get This Book FREE 
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BOYS and GIRLS 
Shetland PONIES 
FREE 
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THE IMPERIAL STEEL RANGE 68, 456 Detroit $t. Cicvelend, 


Buy WHOLESALE 
or, COPE FE, inioce tore 
E PAY POST, EXPRESS or Fintan 
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ANTA CLAUS 
originated in 
Germany and 


* 


as the presiding 
spirit of Christmas 
emigrated to 
England and the 
United States as St. 
Nicholas. In the 


land of his tradi- 
tional birth St. 
Nick was first pic- 
tured in medieval 
times as a bishop 
with a tub at his 
side in which were 
three little children. 
This strange con- 
ception grew out of 
a folk story about a 





O WAS SANTA 


By H. G. WENTWORTH 


CLAUS 


te 
E'S 





like robe. As he 
enters the room on 
Christmas Eve he 
shouts “Will you 
pray?” The little 
ones fall to their 
knees, offer a pray- 
er for their parents, 
and then Nikolo 
rolls gilded nuts 
and fruit across the 
floor, for which the 
or “scram- 

e.”’ 

In Southern Bo- 
hemia a woman 
sometimes takes 
the place of Santa 
Claus. She is 
draped in a white 








saint who had L 

rescued three little 

boys from drowning in a barrel of pickle 
brine. Apparently Nicholas was always 
up to such agreeable stunts. On one 
oceasion he was wandering along looking 
for an opportunity to perform merciful 
deeds, when he heard thru the window of a 
lowly cottage a woman bitterly crying. 
Good St. Nicholas paused and listened, for 
he was always a chivalrous saint, and true 
chivalry knows that duty calls where a 
woman weeps. He heard the woman 
lamenting that she could not marry off her 
three daughters because she was too poor 
to provide each of them with a dowry. 
Nicholas ran home and opened up his 
strong-box. Those were prosperous and 
happy days for saints and he had quite a 
store of gold on hand for merciful pur- 
poses, He filled three rs with yellow 
coins and threw them thru the window to 
the woman’s lap. 

In Germany the idea still persists that 
the three gilt balls over a pawnbroker’s 
shop grew out of this tradition of the three 
purses of gold. St. Nicholas is the patron 
saint of pawnbrokers in Germany and 
some parts of Austria. The German 
legend flatly contradicts the most authen- 
tic explanation of the origin of the three 
gilt spheres, in which it is recounted that 
they were taken from the armorial bear- 
ing of the famous De Medici family of 
Italy, who were the greatest money-lenders 
and bankers of their time. 

The origin of the word Santa Claus is 
found in the name of the half-legendary 
Bishop Klaus, of Germany. From Saint 
Klaus to Santa Claus is only a matter of 
a little church Latin, a slight change in 
spelling. It is not known just when good 
Father Klaus died. Probably in the early 
part of the tenth century. The reindeer 
idea is an American corruption of the old 
gentleman’s original method of locomotion. 
In Germany he is still pictured as a real 
saint riding on an ass or horse, The hood 
which all properly attired Santa Clauses 
wear is a survival of the monk’s cowl. In 
the land of his birth he is still provided 
with a bishop’s miter. 

But Santa Claus, although the patron 
saint of little boys and girls, as well as 
pawnbrokers, does not spend all of his 
time showering gifts on the needy and 
deserving. There is a sterner side to his 
nature. He is supposed to carry a birch 
rod with which he threatens naughty 
children, but he will not switch them if 
they promise to be good. 

Klambaut is the name by which Santa 
is known in certam parts of Austria. He 
is represented in the households of the 
rich by a servant wearing a hideous beard- 
ed false face and clanking chains. He 
brandishes a birch rod in his hands and 
demands that all little children be good for 
the next year. Then he bestows gifts on 
them. In Bohemia hs is called Nikolo 


mantle and wears a 
wreath upon her 
head. She passes from house to house 
along the village street and summons the 
children by ringing a little silver bell. 
She is attended by a man called Hans 
Trapp, who is masked and bearded. The 
little ones shrink back from this fierce 
apparition’s birchwood, but he carries a 
sack filled with presents and their fear soon 
gives way to curiosity. The woman lec- 
tures each brood on good manners and 
generous living. She is always some vil- 
lager in disguise, and hence she knows 
which of the children have been , 
These she gives fulsome praise, and the 
others are warned that, while Hans Trapp 
will be merciful this Christmas, next time 
he may give them a taste of his switch if 
they do not mend their ways in the year 
to come. 

In England centuries the custom of 
appointing a “boy bishop” grew up among 
the choristers. He was usually chosen 
from their number for his good looks or 
his ability to sing carols. He was called 
St. Nicholas and was invested temporarily 
with all the outward signs of a bishop, but 
he exercised his authority only during the 
holiday season. At first only one boy 
bishop was appointed for the whole coun- 
try, but later Shove were many boy bisho 
and finally one was named in every parish. 

Wherever the boy bishop and his 
attendants went they were feasted by the 
people, who believed that there was great 
value in his blessing. This boy even had 
the privilege of wearing the miter and 
carrying the pastoral staff. He might 
even read the holy offices. Of course, he 
differed from our Santa Claus in age and in 
the fact that he received presents but did 
not give them. There is no trace of the 
patriarchal Santa Claus or Saint Nicholas 
in old English annals, and the boy bishops 
did not survive the Restoration. England 
got its Old Father Christmas from our 
Santa Claus, and we got our Santa from 
Germany. 

The “waits” and “mummers” of 
Christmas are distinctly English. All big 
cities are filled with impecunious singers 
and musicians during the holidays, and 
these go from house to house in bands of 
three or four in an effort to turn their songs 
into coin of the realm. 

The “mummers” are more ambitious, 
and are typical of the country districts, 
where every hamlet is dominated py 
some noble or squire, who lives in a “‘hall”’ 
near by. The village boys and girls, chil- 
dren of the great man’s retainers, repair to 
the hall on Christmas Eve and give one 
of the old mumming plays that have been 
handed down from generation to genera- 

tion. One of the favorites is “St. George,” 
which is given by the more ambitious com- 
— t necessitates a dragon propelled 
»y small boys, who squirm about under- 
neath its cloth body and make it wiggle 








and wears a long beard and a white ghost- 


its head ’ rociously as the good saint fights | 
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him. But in the end the forces of darkness 
conquer, for a “black demon’’ springs in 
and knocks down all the actors with his 
elub. 

From these mumming plays, crude as 
they are, has developed the great Christ- 
mas pantomimes held in London and at- 
tended by every child who can obtain 
admission, and a goodly number of 
grown-ups. 

Few persons know how the “Christmas 
Number” of magazines originated. It 
was the outcome of old holiday books and 
pamphlets issued by the printers of London 
and originally containing new plays for the 
mummers and carols for the singers. 
Dickens produced the first modern Christ- 


mas stories—“‘A Christmas Carol, or, the | 


Ghost’s Bargain,” and “The Chimes.” 
Dickens issued the first Christmas number 
of a regularly published magazine. It 
was while he was editor of “‘Household 
Words” that he conceived the idea. The 
cordiality with which it was received led 
many others to follow his lead, so that to- 
day we see the news stands filled with 
beautiful papers and magazines devoted to 
the literature of the season of good cheer. 


CROCHET GALLOON 

The illustration shows a very attractive 
pattern in galloon lace. This may be used as 
trimming for towels, pillow-cases, etc. 
A fine No. 50 crochet thread, No. 60 
linen thread, or common machine thread 
may be used. The pattern works up 
beautifully in the coarser crochet cotton 
or cord, also in carpet warp and makes 
satisfactory and handsome trimmings for 
scrim curtains, runners and portiers, 








Chain (ch) twelve and join in a ring, ch. 
4 toturn. Into the ring treble crochet 
(tr. er.) 18 times, ch. 4 to turn, then tr. cr. 
3 into Ist, 2nd, and 3rd stitches, drawing 
the stitches all off the hook at the same 
time to form. a point.. Ch. 5 then repeat | 
the 3 tr. er. into next stitches as before. 

Continue this until six points have been 

formed. Ch. 1 turn, single crochet (si. cr.) | 
3, ch. 4 to form picot, si. er. 6, ch. 4 to 
for picot and repeat until the half galloon 
is complete. The second galloon is formed 
by ch. 12, turn and fasten in last stitch 
of si. cr. eh. 4 to turn, tr. cr. 18ete., as in 
first half galloon. All succeeding galloons 
are formed in the same way. This pattern 
is very simple and works up rapidly.—G. 8. 

SUGAR CURED PORK 

“T would like you to tell me how to 
sugar cure hams and bacon. How long 
do they have to stay in the salt brine?’ 
—Mrs. G. M., Ariz. 

Each piece of meat should be rubbed 
with salt and allowed to drain over night. 
The next morning, pack in a keg or barrel 
using as @ preservative, eight pounds of 
salt, two pounds of brown sugar and two 
ounces of saltpeter for each one hundred 
pounds of meat. This amount of preser- 
vative is dissolved in four gallons of water 
and the mixture poured in the barrel on 
the meat. In packing, place the larger 
pieces first in the barrel and use the bacon 
strips and smaller pieces for filling in and 
for the top. The bacon strips should be 
kept in brine for five or six weeks and the 
ham and shoulders seven or eight weeks, 
depending on their thickness. 








The advertising index on page 3 is a 
veritable catalog of supplies. 
over each issue. 
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‘Gee! This beats going to town 
all hollow!” 


“‘All the music of all the world — and most of the fun of it, too,’’ is 
ready for you always with a Columbia Grafonola in the home. Grand 
opera, overtures, bands, instrumental, dance music, ragtime, comics — all 
are at their best on Columbia Records played on a Columbia Grafonola. 

More than 8500 Columbia dealers are glad at any time to demonstrate 
Columbia Grafonolas — if there is not one near you, write us. 

Columbia Graphophone Company 
Box S-657 W Bidg. New Yor 

TORONTO : 365-367 Sorauren Ave. Pricesin Canada 
a 
Owners of the Fundamental Patents. Dealers and 


Prospective Dealers write for a confidential letter 
and a free copy of our beok **Music Money."* 


COLUMBIA GRAPONOLA ‘‘JEWEL”’ 
Other models $17.50 $35 


to $500. Easy Terms. 






































300 Candle Power of Light 


AT A COST OF 1-8 PER HOUR 
TheKerosene table lamp has one inverted mantel 
and MAKES AND BURNS ITSOWN GAS FROM 
COMMON KEROSENE OR COAL OIL. _ It gives 
a bright and steady white light TEN TIMES as 
The “o as ic lit”? marosene wick lamp. . 
e u Cc ne ps can e 
Match Like City Gas. Q oy a ae 
Both styles equipped with automatic cleaning needle. 
NO smoke, no smell, no wicks to trim. Asplendid proposition for dealers 
Write tod ‘or h 
LIVE AGENTS WANTED Wr''e today for further 
plete illustrated catalog describing the above and other 
styles of kerosene and gasoline lamps and hollow wire sys 
























THE NAGEL-CHASE MFG. CO., 148-170 East 
Erie St.. CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 


The largest manufacturers of artificial lighting devices in the world 


DON’T PAY TWO PRICES 


Stoves 
HOOSIER g:2s2: FREE 
Heaters 


‘our own home for 30 da: Show yourfriends. Freight 
pat) date Seod it back at enn engenae if you do not want to 
keep it. You cam buy the best at Actual Factory 
Prices. Are heavily made, eo grade selected 
material, besatifuliy finished, with vernents that 
absolutely surpass anything ever peodaseé. The Best 
in the World, Guaranteed for years by « Two Million 
Dollar Bood. No matter where you live, you can try & 
HOOSIER in your own home thirty days, 
without a penny’s expense or obligation to 

ou. You can save enough on a single 
STOVE to — your winter's 
. Write or cond, pastel todeg tor Lave 
ment te select fi . Ne Obligations. 
HOOSIER STOVE COMPANY, } 
155 State Street, - MARION, IND. 



































FREE 820 ste 3 Sic 
at \- 


/ Tes Mra. Dept. 348. 
Please mention SUCCESSFUL FARMING when writing to advertisers. 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


How to Order Patterns 
number and gize of | ers 
Gress your letter to 


and in full. 


Write your name and address 
Let us 


SOC YON, Bg 


Premium Offer 


us know the correct 


Any two of our 10 cent patterns will be sent tree for 
a 2-year new or te Buc- 


aS Sees Ss or any three 1@-cent or two lS-cemt patterns {or 





rashion Book 


taining 200 popular em 
each-— or both 





Send 5 cents for copy of Fashion W 
the same time a pattern is ordered. 
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7476—-Ladies’ Waist. j 

Cut in sizes 34 to 46 inches bust measure. Plain | 
in the back and full in front, this waist has a center | 
front closing and an adjustable collar which may 
be worn open or cl “we with turnover points. The 
sleeve is long and loose, with an ornamental cuff | 
at the wrist Price 10 cents. 
7492—Girls’ Dress. 

Cut in sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. In this smart 
and novel d we have a frock with a guimpe, 
to which the plaited skirt is attached, and os 
the long plain yt es and the wide flat collar. The 
overblouse opens in the center of the front and | 
the armholes are very wide. Price 10 cents. 
7489—Misses’ Dress. 

Cut in sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20 years Practical | 
yet very stylish this dress has a blouse untrimmed 
( oe for the wide collar. The sleeve is full length 

nd may be finished with or without a cuff. "Poe 
ekirt closes in front and has a plaited insert at each 


skirt of this frock have a side front 





side seam. Price 10 cents 
6943—Doll’s Set of Clothes. 

Cut in sizes for dolls measuring from 14 to 26 
inches in length. The boy has a teh suit with 
high waisted trousers, in bloomer style or open ec 
at the knee. The girl has a pretty skirt with ¢ 
game Mouse as the boy. Price 10 cents. 
7450—Rag Doll. 

Cut in sizes 16, 20 and 24 inches in length. 
be rade for a very little child tte Be 
such as Canton flannel and the hair inked on, as 





by as the features. The pattern gives the body of 
e doll, one piece dréss and bloomers. Price 10 cts. 
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with in sizes 23 to 32 inches waist measure. 


skirt has a center front , — is 
each 


gores 
ca has fan plaits inserted at side seam, from 
yoke line to the hem Price 10 cents 
7451—Girls’ Dress. 

Cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. Waist and 

. There 
is a flat collar at the neck and band cuffs at = 
The skirt has panel front and is side plaited 
around. Price 10 cents 

7458—Ladies’ Waist. 

Cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 
waist is gi 
yoke whic 
small vest section 74 the 
are cut in one with the side 
length and loose. Price 10 cents 
7462—Ladies’ Apron. 

Cut in sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. 
This garment is made with a - 7 front, = 
at the neck and also at the side. The lower 
of the front is plain with patch pocket. In the 
back the entire garment is in one length and the 

is placed in the center. Price 10 cents. 
7459—Ladies’ Skirt. 

Cut in sizes 22 to 32 inches waist measure. This 
skirt has three gores. There is an ornamental yoke 
which occupies the upper part of both front and 
back gores. There are pocket laps at each side. 
This will make an excellent walking skirt and mea- 
sures 2% yards at the hem. Price 10 cents. 
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It has single 
breasted ef wah unall cuinw ent severe at 
the neck. The loose sleeves are finished with a cuff. 


Price 10 cents. 
7461—Ladies’ Dress. 
Cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust measure. This 
gown has a narrow chemisette in front of the 
waist with an below it. tg 
seve are loose and long, ee coe oe. The 
skirt is in one and is either plai or gathered 
at the top. 10 cents. 
7482—Mizsses’ Suit. 
Cut in sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20 y 
has a snug fastened cont with sdjusteb aoe 
There is a long sleeve with or without a cuff. The 
skirt has six -' Price 10 cents. 
7463—Girls’ Dress. 


490—Boys’ Suit. 
Xe & sam 6, 0. 12 and 14 years. This suit 
every particular. 


The trousers are made with a fly. 


plaited skirt is attached, both closing in the center 
of the back. -Over this is worn the stylish blouse 
which has a deep yoke in front and a it i 
the back. Price 10 cents. 
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t© | lids were loosened and the boiling and 


LIGHT 
430 Knight Bldg., CHICAGO 








FRIENDSHIP ONLY 15¢ 


BRACELET LINK 


Solid Gold Rolled Guaranteed 5 Yrs. 
A Real Beauty. Latest Fashion. The best friend- 
ship bracelet on the market. No sew te rib- 
ee an An attractive br: from 

the start. nt. Paagt a FRLEND- 
SHIP SLIDES Your friends 


peuet y 
illustrated and size of O.. Dope. 239 wanted 


| piece and it was only 
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=. Boras F Powder with Soaps etc., 
in your town. ‘o money or experience needed. 
D. WARD CO., 208 Institute, CHICAGO, ILL. 


—— as pawe illustrated cata- 

LADIE: Se ey bw ery a 
ow will be delighted. Do it 

WILLIAMS C COMPANY, 393-N WAUSAU, } wis. 


WANTED wsasetnncrurn tnoaae 
a month sure. Prof. J. L. Niehola, Dept. F-17, Naperville, Jit. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


= eS 


MEAT ON THE FARM 

For the past two years we have solved, 
to our own satisfaction, the problem of 
eurmg pork by the simple rocess of 
salting, followed by the application of 
liquid smoke. 

Curing beef, however, seemed a more 
difficult task, but we determined to t 
In November we butchered a year ol d 
beef. One hind quarter was cut into as 
many chunks as possible of about twelve 
by six or eight inches in size. These 








pieces were placed, not a a 
cloth cove table m a dry and | 
salted well on all sides. After a period 
of three days the meat was turned mei 
the salting process repeated. At the end | 
of another three days’ time the meat was | 
brushed as free from salt as possible and 
hung up to dry for two days. It was then 
from a coat of liquid smoke and hung 

m the rafters of an empty room to 

. In about two weeks we tested the 
rath and found it ready for use. The 
dainty slices were deliciously flavored and 
“= palatable. 

he other hind-quarter was cut into 
small, thick pieces, one and a half or| 
two inches each way. These were packed | 
closely into well sterilized glass jars (one | 
quart size) of the self type. A| 
small piece of suet was pl on top of | 
the meat. ‘The rubbers were adjusted 
and the sterilized caps placed on loosely. 
The jars were then placed on the stove in 
an ordinary wash boiler with two strips of | 
wood to keep the jars from resting on | 
the bottom of the brie The jars were | 





not allowed to touch each other. The 
boiler was then filled with water until it | 
reached half way up on the jars, the lid | 
was fastened down closely to keep in the | 
steam and the meat was boiled briskly for | | 
two hours. Then the jars were removed | 
and the lids tighte Next day the 


ted. The same pro- 

the third day, after 
which the jars were put away in a dark 
place and not opened until spring. 

No‘ water having been put in the ja 
the meai’s own juices were extracted anc 
formed a coating of jelly around every 

necessary to heat and 
season the meat to have a —— and 
wholesome dish. Different w of serv- 
ing will readily suggest th es to the 
housewife—Mrs. D. H. M 


KEEPING SAUSAGE 

Pork sausage can be kept fresh and good 
with little trouble, if it 1s canned by the 
following method. The fresh sausage is 
thoroughly fried and immediately placed 
in a glass jar. Then a small quantity of 
hot grease or lard is poured over it and 
the can is sealed. After sealing, the can is 
reversed and left until entirely cold. This 
causes the grease to collect at the top of the 
can and effectually prevents the contents 
spoiling or molding. A small amount of | 
grease is sufficient; do not use too much. 
sausage is wanted for the table, 
it is simply placed im a pan and heated. 
This is a simple and good meat dish and is 
aw ared quickly on short notice.— 


MAKING SCRAPPLE LAST 


cooling process re 
cess was repeat 


$4 WONDERFUL ss:3°'3 

Watch Offer 
man or woman appreciates a good watch 

for Byer? mas Why not take advantage of our pre 

fal Christer nas OS er. one buy @ good, eT od Fo 

ontah aoa by pele for LESS AN 

HALF PRIC ES FLSkWHEke 
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- o * 


lined with satin and 
Or each article so! 


Chain shell, 
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Oyears - 
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Patent- 
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WOULD YOU 


show this standard high 

grade 42 key fully visible 

typewriter to your friends 
qnd let them see wh 


tyoswrieer. | by doin, = 
—— 4—+~ 
to keep 


sistance, you 
YOU to a Tet ort Then by post 


Or letter to us simply say 








Most farmers have a surplus of scrapple 
on hand after butchering, owing to the 
fact that it must be used up to keep it from | 
being injured by freezing or from getting | 
stale. A good way to avoid having rt spot 
is simply to keep the broth and then make 
up the scrapple when convenient or when 
ever it is wanted. 

During cold winter weather, the broth 
can be kept in an open eroek, if the liquor 
is kept covered with a layer of grease. 


There is usually enough grease in the broth F 


but if not a little cam be added. For 


warmer weather, the broth 


K. 





should be | o 


| STRICTLY Le 
tery bo Fauipped safely during cold. ¥ 
tar xes. Ship safely during cc 
So bop int, east to Ohio, i goutte! No. Nitwourt i : 3s 
—-100 


MAN Sai WOMAN sce tn ‘each 
goods as advertising; experience 


jo a references requtred ; $1 5a week to start. Ad- 
& Co. 8. V. 9 Reuth (linten 8t., Chicago 

E TO ANY WOMAN. Beautiful 42-Piece 
Decorated Set for distributing 

only 3 des. Free cakes of Complexion Soap. No money 
experience needed. D. Tyrretl Ward, 208 Institate Pt. Chiesge 


Read the ads in this month's issue. 
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DELICIOUS HOLIDAY CANDY 


* 


OMEMADE 

id candies have 

become the 
most popular kind for 
the holiday season, as 
one knows just wh: * 
goes into ihe “m, and 
knows that they are 
pure. Not only are 
these homemade sweets 
good for home use, but 
they also make nice 
gifts for friends, if put 
up in pretty boxes or 
other receptacles if 
you own a 
camera or any 
of your neigh- 
bors or friends 
have one, a de- 
lightful idea 
to don a precty white 
apron and cap, have 
your picture taken in 
the act of making the candies, and paste 
one of these pictures on each box of candy 
to be sent out. 
ciate the gift very much. 

Take 2 c. granulated 
corn syrup, and }4 c. 
ball stage when 
Add 1 ec. grated 
and 1 tsp. vanilla. Beat until 
the mixture begins to turn creamy, and 
then pour into a buttered pan. When 
cold mark off into squares. These are 
nice dipped into melted chocolate. 

Popcorn Nut Squares—Place in a sauce- 


is 


Cocoanut Creams 

ly ec. white 

Boil to the soft 
cold water. 


sugar, 
cream. 
tested 
cocoanut 


in 


Your friends will appre- | 





pan 2 c. granulated sugar, 4 c. water 
ly tsp. cream of tarter. Boil until it | 
not hard ball, when tested 
Remove from the fire and | 


and 
forms a firm, 
in cold water. 
add 1 e. 
thru a food chopper, 
meats, and 1 tsp. vanilla. Have ready the 
stiffly beaten whites of 2 eggs, pour the 
mixture over them, and beat up until 
light and foamy. Pour into a greased pan. 
When partly cool, mark off into squares 
and press a half nut meat in the center of 
each square, cut when cold. 
Marshmallow Strawberry Foam—Take 1 
1 water and 4 
i 


16 ec. chopped nut 


c. granulated sugar, \4 ec. 
tsp. cream of tarter. Boil to the firm ba 
stage, then add a glass of whole straw- 





berry preserves. Boil up, remove from 
the fire and add 4 doz. marshmallows cut 
up into bits, and 1 tsp. vanilla. Cover 
and let stand on back of stove for about 


eto. 
five minutes or until marshmallows are | for old and young were all in their usual | Binds. Past setters, 
softened; then pour over the stiffly beaten | places, but the gifts the older members | 


Beat up until light and | 
it begins to set, then drop from a spoon 
onto greased paper. A half nut meat 
can be pressed into the center of each, or 
they can be dipped in melted chocolate 
when cool. 

Peanut Fudge—Place in a saucepan 2 c. 
light brown sugar, 1 c. milk, 1 tbsp. butter 
and boil to the soft ball stage; then add 
1 c. peanuts that have been passed thru 
a food chopper and 1 tsp. vanilla. Stir 
until creamy, then pour into a greased 
pan. When partly cool mark off into 
squares and press a half peanut in the 
top of each. Any kind of nut fudge may 
be made in the same way. 

Fruit Roll—Cook 2 c. brown sugar, 4 c. | 
golden corn syrup and 4 c. water until it | 
spins a thread or to the hard ball stage. 
Remove from the fire, add the grated | 
rind of 1 lemon and 1 orange, 1 tsp. of | 
the juice of each, 4% c. each of seeded | 
raisins, English currants, dates and figs 
and 14 ec. of cocoanut; these fruits should 
all be run thru a food chopper. Stir 
until it forms a firm mass. Roll out into 
a thin sheet, and then roll up like a jelly 
roll, and cut into thin slices. 

Quince Confections—Take 1 c. granu- 


whit es of 2 eggs. 








lated sugar, 44 c. water and a pinch of 


By MARY MASON WRIGHT 


cream of tarter. Boil 
to the soft ball stage 
or to about 238 
degrees by a candy 
thermometer. Stir the 
sugar over a slow fire 


until it is thoroly dis- | 


solved, then take a 


damp cloth and wipe | 


away all sugar crystals 


that appear on side of | 


the pan. 

Remove 
from the fire 
and pour on- 
to a platter 


that has| 
it | 


been cooled. Let 

stand until partly cool, 

then stir until it be- 

comes a thick creamy 

mass, scrape it from 

the edge of platter to- 

ward center and when 
cool enough, take into the 
knead. Melt some of this fondant in a 
bowl, or cup placed in hot water, flavor 
with orange, lemon or vanilla. Dry some 
preserved quinces in the oven. Dip each 
quarter into the melted fondant. Place 
on oiled paper to dry. 
cool if you wish a thicker layer of fondant 
over the fruit. The fondant can be colored 
with a little fruit coloring if liked. Pre- 
served pears, peaches, pineapple, stra- 
berries, or any preserved fruits can be 
fixed in this way and are delicious. Fon- 
dant flavored with almond extract is nice 
with peach preserves, and lemon or ginger 
with pears. Fruits dipped into fondant 
and hes into melted we one are also 


nice for a change. Cherry preserves 


sopped corn that has been passed } }mixed with ¢ ee almonds and formed 


|into balls, then dipped into the fondant 
flavored with pens ys »xtract are delicious. 
NOVEL WAY OF DISTRIBUTING 
GIFTS 
The serious problem of distributin ng 
Christmas gifts in one house was solv 
in the following manner. The burden of 


| inventing something worth while fell upon 
| the shoulders of the mother and she was 


not found wanting. 

A lot of English wainuts were carefully 
halved and the meats removed, each pair 
being laid to themselves that they might | 
fit back together readily. 

The gifts that Santa C laus had brought | p 


of the family were to give each other were 
hidden and the place es by a little | nis 
‘jingle’ on aslip of paper rolled and sealed 
up in the empty wanes shells. These wie | 
were scattered all over the house, upstairs 
and downstairs, and even in the cellar. 

The nut was tied withribbonand a card 
attached and laid at the accustomed place 
at the breakfast table. Each member 
had three gifts, and likewise three nuts. 

After breakfast every member of the 
family formed a laughing procession in 
search of the gifts. The presents were all 
valuable as sisters and brothers usually | », 
give things wanted. When all had been 
collected they declared they never had 
half as much fun before. 

Here are some sample jingles: 
In the cellar on the shelf, 
You'll find a box left by Santa himself. 
On the piano behind the door, 
You'll find a gift and wishes galore. 

—Mrs. 8. K. 


Once we start climbing, the mountain 
top must be reached, no matter how many 
times we fall on the way. It isn’t the falls 
in life that count; it is the getting up and 
climbing on. 





hands and | 


Dip agein when | 











Crooked Spines 
Made Straight 


: of 
R Cases 
» \ An old lady, 72 years of age 
who suffered for many years 
and was absolutely helpless, 
found relief thru the Shel- 
don Method. A man who 
was helpless, unable to rise 
from his chair, was riding 
/ horseback and playing tennis 
{ within a year. y ittle child, 
paralyzed, was playing about 
the house after w: N 
wae Appliance 3 w 


- - We have successfully treated 


more than 20,000 Fame in the past 14 years, 


30 Days’ T: Trial 


At Our Risk 
We will prove its value in your 
own case. There is no reason 
why you should not accept our 
offer. The photographsshow 
how light, cool, elastic and i 
easily adjustable the Shel- 
don Appliance is— how 
different from the old j 
torturous plaster, | 
or steel jackets. 
Every sufferer with a 
weakened or deformed 
spine owes ——— 
investigate thoroug r4 
— within reach of 
Send for Our Free Book 
If wil aid'us py Ap ty case it 
a us in defi- 
information at tneg 


"pike euRr mrs. c0. 








288 12th Street, Jamestown, N.Y. 


For Daddy’s 
Christmas Present 


Get him this wonderful book 
about more successful farming. 
It will be worth thousands to 
the whole family if he follows 
it. A most sensational book 
about increased crops, 
aj 











“Upside-Down Farm” 


Nothing will please Daddy so 
much. Copy sent ogee he - 
you if you merely send 

your name ona postcard. Thea 
if you keep the book send us 25c. 
Write today—don’t delay. 1 


Farmers’ Mutual 


YOu 


stb oat 
o clean u 

cat with 

io ~My Lie FLA Some 
Preparations, Over 100 

steady re- 


peaters. Every home a cus- 
tomer. Little or no capital 





CAN SELI 
THIS LINE 





Pp 
300 Candle Power 


“To mu +, Your Own Home 
= -t-t-2 S2 R-i 
qnetund the — 4 Ber Homes, Stores. 





COSTS 1 CENT A NIGHT 


We want one person in om ba jocali Se 
whom we can refer new cust 
advan of our SPECIAL FREE TRIAL 
OFFER. Write today. AGENTS WANTED 
SUNSHINE SAFETY LAMP co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


$9.000 offered for certain in- 
ventions. Book " How to Obtain 
a hy and “What to Invent” 
' sketch for free report 
7: bi’ cturers 
ly writing us for patents we have obtainea 
ts en for at our en 











gult just lor chawina lit Ay your 
friends? Then write BANNER 
=e, CHICAGO, , and get beastiful 


TAILORINGCO. 
pa styles and w 














HERE are many beautifully colored 
bells, strips tinsel, and other 
things, which anyone may buy for a 
little money and use for trimming a 


Christmas tree. Some children, however, | C 


like to make their own decorations; for 
only in this way can you have a tree all 
your own, and different from any other 
one in the world. 

If you have never tried this plan, you 
have no idea how much more fun it is t 
the usual way. I am going to give you a 
few ideas about tree trimmings because 
I hope that you will make up your mind 
to have a home-trimmed tree this year, 
even if you never have before. I am al- 
most sure that if you do, you will make up 
your minds not to lose so much fun again. 

Now a beautiful Christmas tree does 
not come by chance. It must be planned 
for, just like any beautiful thing, and the 
general plan must be in your minds all the 
while as you work up the different parts. 
There must be lights and shadows; there 
must be balance, too, and by that I_ mean 
that the ornaments must be sp well, 
and that heavy or heavy looking things 
must be near the bottom and lighter ones 
above; and there must also be a color 
scheme. 

One of the most beautiful trees that I 
ever saw was entirely white and silver, 
and everything on it was made by some 
little kinde m children, all under 
seven years old. A brighter tree may have 
red and green decorations, or red, green 
and gold. 

Materials You Will Need 

These things you must have to make 
Christmas ornaments: ruler, pencil, scis- 
sors, cardboard, twine to hang things up 
by, and white, silver, gold, or red and green 


aper. 
‘ bet these things also if you can: muci- 
lage and artificial snow, some cotton bat- 
ting, popcorn, cranberries, small Santa 
Claus Tame. scrim, worsted or silkateen 
for candy bags. Now we are all ready for 


work. 


es 


thin paper (white, 


Paper Chains 

We will start 
with some paper 
chains. You 
first cut a num- 
_ ber of strips of 
a} 4 ry pret, or fh 

sen), each one Oo inches long and 1% or 
55 inches wide. Take oume onaiié and 
make one of the strips into a circle. The 
slip a second strip inside this circle ont 
paste the ends of it together. Slip a third 
mside the second and paste that, etc. If 
you have two colors, alternate them. 
Make the —e even and keep all your 
work neat and clean. , 

Popcorn Chains 

Another kind of chain is made by 
stringing popcorn on linen thread. Use a 
pointed needle. A few cranberries will 
make these chains look prettier. Put 
three to five kernels of popcorn and then 
me cranberry; or work out a little harder 
design like 8 popcorn, 2 cran- 
berries, 2 pop-corn, a 
ries, ted over and over. 

eg to 

_ A very simple cornucopia 
is made by rolling and pasting 
& square of paper into the right 
Shape. One corner of thi 
Square will make the point of 
the cornucopia. In the oppo- 








} ; site one punch a hole and put 
V/ In a string for i is 
May be with popcorn, 
nuts or candies. 
Candy Bags 


pieces of white scrim about 9x4 


Cut 
inches. Fold like a bag, and sew up the 





sides and around the top with red worsted 
or silkateen. Use the over-and-over stitch. 
Then run in a piece of worsted or silkateen 
for a draw string. When filled with 
mas candy, these will help very 
much in decorating your tree. 

A stocking shape made of the same scrim 


your baby’s stockings for a pattern or 
draw one free-hand. 
Paper Lanterns 
Little lanterns made of silver or gold 
paper are really lovely. They are made 
from a 6-inch 
edges together, draw a line across, 14 inch 


fold to the line. 











One ee cuts 4 inch apart. 
mn and paste like the pic- 
ture. Punch two holes and 
put in a string, or paste a nar- 
row band of the colored paper 
across for hanging. 

Snow and Icicles 

For snowballs you must have heavy 





Cut cireles about three or four inches 
across out of the paper, drawing around a 
cup if you have no compass. Put a cover- 
ing of mucilage over one side and sprinkle 





on artificial snow thickly. Leave it until 
dry and then shake off any snow that 
does not stick. Cover the other side in the 


punch a hole and tie with a piece of string. 
On a white and silver tree icicles 
are especially pretty. They are 
( made by rolling a long, piece of silver 
paper two inches wide very tightly, 
and creasing over or pasting the 
ends. Punch a hole at one end and 
put in a string. White cotton bat- 
ting is good for snow. Pull off 
ieces of this and make them fluffy. 
t them in among the large 
branches, or wherever the deep 
shadows come. 
carpet of cotton batti 
tree and sprinkle it all over with 
artificial snow. Another thing you can do 
is to get two or three quires of common 
white tissue paper and cut it into long 
strips 4 of an inch wide. If this is crum- 
pled a little and thrown here and there on 
the tree, it will remind everyone of snow. 
Stars 
You can make a five- 
inted star pattern 





ing lines like those 
here shown. Using 
this pattern, cut stars 
from pasteboard and cover both sides with 
gilt paper. 

If you have any time left after trying 
all these things, make up other trimmings 
of your own. Besides that, you might try 

ilding walnuts or making simple candy 
— But no matter what you try to do, 
be sure that it is your best work. Then 
after you have done the best you can, do 
not be disappointed if your work is not 
verfect. Here is an old saying to remem- 
“ “The best that a child can do is 
always excellent.” Your best work means 
more to you than a really perfect ornament 
made by the finest workman in the world. 








SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


TRIMMINGS FOR THE TREE) 


Ornaments Children Can Make 
By MARION D. PAINE 


makes a good candy holder. Use one of | 


uare. Fold two opposite 


from one of these edges and cut from the | 


white paper, mucilage, and artificial snow. | 


same way. When both sides are dry, | 


Also make a white | 
under the | 


in 
= drawing a circle on | 
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Common Sense 
Good Teeth 


Your health, as well 
as your appearance, 
depends on keeping 
your teeth clean and 
sound, 





—antiseptically, checking 
decay germs and leaving the 
mouth wholesome and non- 


acid. 


—and pleasantly, with a 
delicious flavor that makes 
children and grown folk alike 

eager to use it. 


If you want to know how a 

good Colgate’s really is, 

send us 4 cents for a 

generocs trial ¢ 87 
& Co. 


Dept, 67 199 Fulton St., N.Y. 


Makers of Cashmere Send thi 

B Ky lu c bd 

oon, coupon with 4c 
refined. ins and we 


—cleanses safely because it 
is wholly free from grit. 









Demands 











































will mail you a trial 
,tube and our booklet 
Colgate Comforts."’ 
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The “‘Barnett”’ Steel 
Vacuum Cleaner & Sweeper 


Highest quality — Low 


Latest Im 
Only six inches 
Beautiful mah 
ish. Will last a 


ovements 
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and 100 pound $3.25 per 100 
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Guaranteed fresh, frozen Lake 
Superior Herri Ship in 530 
ONT. MINN. 
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CHRISTMAS DINNER IDEAS 





Served on lettuce. 





ets 73 By MARY CRONIN SHAGLEY : ; 
NITRISTMAS Tuna Salad — 
( y uin! What Lettuce founda- 
can we find tion. Potted Tuna, 
to serve that is chopped celery, 
new Old « mayonnaise. Top 
tom calls jou with olives stuffed 
for turke und with pimentos. 
mince pi They Paradise Salad 
create a necessary —Oranges, grape- 
something in 1) fruit, pineapple, 
Christmas atmos- ] celery, marshmal- 
phere with which lows and nuts. 
J 


house keepers are 








loat he to dispense 


altho there are a 
variety of other 
delicacies which might well be selected 
While the menu for the usual Christmas 


dinner remains practically the same as that 
used for a hundred years or more, one 
marked change seems to be notable, sim- 
and more making its ap- 
pearance. The enormous dinner which 
called for days of advance preparation 
and was followed by days of recuperation 
for hostess, her family, and guests, is 
happily giving way to the simple, well 
planned, well served meal, which detracts 
none from the festivity of the day, is quite 
satisfying, and is followed by none of the 
overburdened feeling which usually accom- 
panies the act of over indulgence in food, 
however wholesome. 

The family dinner should be considered 
first for the spirit of the day seems to re- 


plicity 1s more 


quire it. The menus selected offer com- 
plete and well balanced meals permitting 
at the same time a latitude of choice, if 


h that all materials are 
not available. It requires a little more 
thought for the family meal since the 
appetites of all ages very possibly must be 
catered to. 

Avoid 
bore by 
on the day 
ters and leave 
day's enjoyment 
pared a day ahead, 
heated before 


conditions are su 


making Christmas festivities a 
doing much of your preparation 
before. It will simplify mat- 
your mind free for the 
Bouillon may be pre- 

hilled, and then re- 
ing. Turkey giblets 
may be cooked and minced ready for the 
sauce. Dressing or stuffing may be pre- 
par “il. altho very good cooks have found 
t ta if stuffed, retains its 
original juices and flavor to a greater ex- 
tent. Celery may be cle: aned and greens 
for salads and garnishing, washed, 
wrapped in cheese cloth and placed on ice. 


sery 


turkey, not 


Cranberries and jellied apples may also be 
prepared, There remains then only the 
actual cooking and decorating of the table 
for the holiday For these, the hostess 


Dressing made of 
le. of pineapple 
juice (from canned 
each of orange juice and 


pineapple) 14 
olive oil. 

Jellied Apples—Select 
apples, wash, 
forming a ring round the apple. 
pan. Allow 4g c. water to each cup of 
sugar. Have water boiling. Bake until 
soft. ‘The juice poured over them will jell 
when cool. Very good served” with 
whipped cream. 

Blanket Steak—Select tender sirloin 
steak about one or one and one-half inches 
thick. Broil quickly on both sides in hot 
oven. Remove and place on warm plat- 
ter. Cover with raw oysters which have 
been washed and dried, dot with pieces 
of butter, sprinkle with crisp cracker 
crumbs, return to oven and brown. Gar- 
nish your steak with potatoes squeezed 
through a pastry tube, dividing the steak 
in two sections with a line of the potatoes. 
Fill one side with green peas and the other 
section with steamed carrots. 

oe Fruit and Cherry Cup—Remove 
the pulp from grape fruit, sweeten, add 
at a candied cherries, Refill ‘skins 
which have been halved, place a whole 
marischino cherry in the center and chill 
before serving. 

Steamed Plum Pudding—1\c. flour, 

16 tsp. salt, 114 tsp. baking powder,  c. 
molasses, 44 c. milk, 1 egg, 1 tsp. mixed 
spices, 2 ‘tbsp. melted butter, 44 c. raisens, 
bo c. date paste, 14 c. figs. Mix and sift 
dry ingredients. Add milk, egg, and 


good cooking 
remove cores and score, 
Place in 





who does not keep help may often recruit | 


il [rom early 


Indeed, quite the most pleasurable din- 
ners are frequently those at which each 
guest participates in the preparation 
alter arriving. 


Che matter of decorations is regulated 


large ly by the means of the hostess. A very 
lucky hostess who lives in the country, 
keeps until Christmas the branches of 
black alder gathered before severe frost 
The branches are covered with red berries 
which combine well with evergreens and 
make gay ce tions for Christmas tim« 


How to Prepare Dishes in the Menus Civen 
B a { Wash and sort t 
cranberries and place in a small casserole 
le. of sugar to 12 

s and bake until tender and clear 
us an hour in a moderate oven 
Keep covered for the first fifteen or twenty 
minut 

( hinat lad—On a foundation o 
lett > les aves lay chopped celery. Over 
that soft cream chee e and chop} ved nut 
(le. to lo c. of nuts), cover ¥ ith 
mayonnaise. Dot the top with olives 
stuffed with pimentos and minced parsley 


Derrre 


using 3 ¢. of berries, ad 


or 3 el y 


lly about 


on oa I 


ct 
A 


of cheese 


arriving relatives and guests, | 


| molasses combined, 


Flour the cut up 
fruit and add to the dry mixture. Mix all 
together. Place in a buttered mold, 
steam three hours. Serve with hard sauce. 


A Plain Dinner For Home Folks Without 
Guests 


Consomme or Cream of Tomato Soup 


Roast Goose Hominy Croquettes 
Baked Sweet Potatoes Apple Sauce 
Lettuce Salad Mayonnaise Dressing 

Mince Pie Fruit 
Coffee 
An Inexpensive Dinner 
Cream of Celery Soup 
Smothered Chicken Baked Cranberries 
B " i Onions *otato Croquettes 
Cabba Salad Mayonnaise Dressing 
Toasted Wafers 
rd Fruit 
( fee 


A Christmas Dinner Without Fowl 


Grape Fruit and Cherry Cup 


(rea f Potat Soup Croutons 
‘ 5 Celery 
Blanket Steak 

Creamed Onions 


Ba | Potatoes 
Cranberry Jelly 
or 
Jellied Apples 
Salad 
Plum Pudding Hard Sauce 
Nuts Fruits 
i Coffee 
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Indoor Closet 


iS More Comfortable Health- | 
mami ful and Convenient 
than the Out-Door Privy 


Eliminates the ovut-door 
privy, open vault and cc es- 
pool, They are breeding 
places for germs. ave & 
warm, senitary, odorless 
toilet’ right in your house. 
Boon out in cold weath- 
A boon to invalids. 
Endorsed by Btate 
of Health. 


ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS 


t Anywhere In The House 
The Pach are killed by a chemical process in 
water in the cont-iner, which you empty once a 
month. Absolutely no odor. No more trouble 
to empty then dishwater. Closet absolutely 
guarantced. Write for full description and price. 

ROWE ITARY ya co. 

1213 R Rowe Bldg. It, Mich. 

t the Ro-San Wprhetaod ore and 

ning Water Without 


















-65 5S Buys This 


Faunervs Fuend 
Power Washer 


s Ideal Christmas Gift § 

















‘ Banish “Blue Monday"—do away with 4 
@ drudgery of wash day. This Farmer's 
@ Friend Power Washer does big family 
@ washing in halftime required by hand and 
e does alithe hard work. Any 1 H. P. gas en- 
a ne willoperate. Washes fast and = 
ringer guaranteed five years. l- 

a steel double frame—holds extratub os 

basket. Greatest washer bargain 
@ ever offered. Our price only 
é $25.65, freight paid. Writefor 
® catalog and full details. 

G. &D.Mfg.Co. 
BB 16 lown Aveote & 
@ STREATOR, 
gp ILLINOis 
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Succeed in 
Des Moines, 


A live, wide-awake, growing 
town full of fine opportunities for 
trained young men and women. 

Our graduates are placed through 
our free employment bureau. Come 
here where you can be ina good busi- 
ness school that is able to put you 
into touch with business life in a 
town where you can succeed. 

Write ar our handsome FREE catalog. 


F. Williams, Presi 








nj. ident, 
CAPITAL CITY COMMERC _ COLLEGE, 
Des Moines, low 











| LURIT 


it Will Attract All Ani- 

mais to Your Traps 

Send 25c in stamps for a 

large trial bottle. Guar- 

anteed to increase your 

catch or money refunded. 

We will also send you 

REE a large Skunk ene Fd in6 — 

“The Unwelcome se” and our 

latest price lists. You get full value for Furs when you 

ship us. No charges for Sell as We are Direct Buyers, 
UNITED STATES UR COMPAN ee 

| Dept. B, 2 N. First St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Sy POWERLIGHT 


Brilliant Mellow Light 
equals 20 oil wick and 
electric lamps. 5c a week 
. for kerosene or gasoline. 5 year 
guarantee—20 sty les—5 finishes. 


IDEAL XMAS GIFT 
with 
















Neo Torch Save your eyes. w ; 
Ne Dan- out spectacies rite ‘of special 
or a samples loaned. 
| eo Powerlight Lamp Co. 
or. 543 Broadway, New York. 











end leaks 4-4 in nail utensils, al 
brass hot “tay pace lof cement oF rivet Any one Ca 
use them. Oc; large box, all sizes, 25, post 
paid. Agents wanted. wrt Co. "Box 309, Aoetetions 4.¥ 
TRY a shipment of our Fresh, Frozen 
Lake Superior Herring packed in 
Dew boxes each containing 100 Ibs. fish 


at $3.25-per box. 
doha Degerstedt & Co., Two Harbors, Ninn. 
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YOUR MUSICAL OPPORTUNITY 

When we changed our music coupon so 
that you could -select as many as five 
copies from the list named, our readers 
immediately took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity, and most of them are ordering more 
than one selection. Our music orders 
have more than doubled. This shows that 
you want good music. 

We wish to announce here that we can 
supply you with church musie, Sunday 
School books, song books for day schools, 
home collection ks of sacred sol 
duets, etc., book for male quartets, and 

i of musical instrument collectio 
besides the hundreds of instrumental an 
vocal sheet music selections that can be 
furnished aside from those listed on the 
music coupons. 

We have not gone into the music busi- 
ness any more than we have gone into the 
farm book business. We do not carry a 
book or a sheet of music in stock, but we 
have arranged with a music house to sup- 

ly our readers with good music of all 
Kinda, just as we have arranged with book 

blishers to supply your needs in farm 
Sooke If you are interested in any 
Christmas exercises for church or home, 
or any other special p: , make your 
needs known to us we will su 
something that-may fill your need. e 
wish to serve your interests. 
Instrumental 

Swedish Peasant Dance, a weird, charac- 
teristic, old Swedish melody by Eduard 
Holst. Very pretty music for simple folk 
games or dances. 

Solitude, A reverie by Rosales. This 
reverie is played thruout America and 
other countries. Very popular in Italy. 

but beautiful. 
emories of a Music Bor. Composers 
memory of a beautiful old music box which 
he heard so often. Easy to play, best 
———— taf Rap box ever written. 

‘ln er . Best syncopated march 
and tw p for the public. This piece, 
while easify played, is sought after by the 
music teachers and professional players 
all over the country. 

The Big Stick. e American military 
march and two-step. No American home 
should be without this march, very thrill- 
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This farmer's wife 
loves fo paint and 
varnish 


“I love to paint and varnish,” 
writes Mrs. Frank C. Fleck, of 
Broadhead, Wis., and she is only 
one of thousands who feel the 
same way. 

And the Sherwin-Williams 
Company makes a special paint for busy, industrious house- 
keepers like these, who take a proper pride in the appear- 
ance of their homes. It is called Sherwin-Williams Family 
Paint and it gives a handsome, durable, washable finish to 
chairs, tables, cupboards, shelves, closet walls and all sorts of 
furniture and woodwork about the home. It comes all ready 
for use in a great many colors and is very easy to apply. 











r 
| To help speed po best results we are sending free to readers 
this paper a valuable little booklet 
| The ABC of Home Painting © Going to Market 
It gives simple directions, written is a mighty interesting 
so that anyone can easily under- game for both young folks 
| stand them, for painting, varnish- and grown-ups. It’s good 
| ing, staining and enameling all i . for anyone 
| sorts of surtaces in the house and who buys or sells in the 
| around the farm. Drop usaline markets. Sent for 10 cents 
in stamps. 





and we will send you a copy. 





HERWIN- WILLIAM 


PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Sales Offices and Warehouses in principal cities. Best dealers everywhere. 
Address all inquiries to 665 Canal Rd., N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 



































ing. Handsome title. 
Vv 


ocal 
Abide With Me. A simple solo to the 
melody of “Loves Old Sweet Song.” 
Exceedingly popular song in homes and 
churches regardless of the denomination. 
The words are suitable for all and very 
beautiful. 

a Precious One, a very beautiful, 
little lullaby by Franklin E. Hathaway, 
with a yodel adapted from a pretty Swiss 
mountain call. 

Believe Me If All Those Endearing Young 
Charms, also Drink To Me y With 
Thine Eyes. Two songs in one with com- 
plete words and accompaniment for organ 
or piano. For medium voice. 


DECEMBER MUSIC COUPON 
You may select from one to five copies of 
music from the list below, each copy of music 
to cost you five cents, and the er must be 
accompanied by one coupon. Put X in front of 
the titles you desire, write your name 
address plainly where indicated. Coin or 
stamps accepted in payment. Wrap coins in 
piece of paper. 





Instrumental 
Swedish Peasant Dance 
Solitude 
Memories of a Music Box 
Clover Leaf Rag 
The Big Stick 





Vocal 
Abide With Me 
Sleep, Precious One 
Believe Me If All Those Endearing Young 
Charms 
Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes. 


Successful Farming Music Dept. | 
es Moines, lowa | 
Send to. 


Address... és 
copies marked X in above coupon, for which I 


enclose cents 







































Flolidays are 
Kodak days 


VERY winter outing, every home coming of the boys and girls, the 
Christmas and New Years festivities—in each of these are fascinating 
subjects for the Kodak—pictures that make fun in the taking and that 
to you will always prove a delight. 
Picture taking, by daylight or flashlight, is simple by the Kodak 
method—and its not expensive now-a-days, 
Put Kodak on your Christmas list. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














373 Strate STREET 





_ The square deal from every advertiser in Successful 
Farming guaranteed to every reader of this magazine. 
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Foucher 0 


JACK HORNER PIES FOR CHRIST- 
MAS PARTIES 

Elaborately trimmed Jack Horner pies, 
within which are concealed small gifts and 
favors, are conspicuous at holiday parties. 
One design is in the shape of a huge Christ- 
mas bell. It is of gold paper, with clusters 
of holly tied in place with scarlet gauze 
ribbon, and is to be suspended by ribbon 
from a chandelier. Inside the white tissue 
paper lining are concealed two dozen 
favors, each one connected with a long 
streamer of scarlet gauze ribbon with a 
little gift bell at the end 

The same design is carried out in an im- 
mense bell covered with frosted silver 
paper and decorated with sprays of mistle- 
toe tied with green and scarlet tulle. The 
mistletoe harmonizes with the frostiness 
of the silver paper, and the tulle is even 
lighter and prettier than the gauze ribbon. 
The individual bells are of silver to match. 
\ big plum pudding Horner pie, made 
just the right shade of brown crepe 
paper and with many little depressions 
showing simulated bits of fruit made of 
black glazed paper, another design. 
Each simulated plum is the starting place 
for a ribbon attached to a gift, so that each 
guest is literally asked to “pull out a plum” 
from the contents of the big dish. The 
dish is surrounded with a circie of holly 
tied with a full bow of scarlet tulle or rib- 
bon 

Another Horner Pie, designed to hang 
from a central chandelier, is in the form of 
a fashionable muff, with many frillings of 
white crepe paper and an elaborately 
arranged lining of white tissue, inside of 
which are the gifts. The muff represents 
white fur and is made of short fringes of 
paper. On each side is fastened a spray of 
mistletoe attached to the end of each 
red ribbon hanging from the inside of the 
muff. 

Where the Jack Horner pie is to be used 
as a centerpiece on a table, a small natural 
Christmas tree makes a pretty decoration. 
The gifts can be arranged in a pan or dish, 
giving space in the center for a firm base 
for the tree. 

An ornamental flower pot or jardiniere 
can be fashioned in this way, covering the 
outside with closely laid rows of twisted 
paper rope and scattering artificial moss 
around the base of the Christmas tree. 
Under this, start the ribbons connecting 
each gift to a miniature tree, which serves 
as a favor for each person. 

Tiny wisps of evergreens, kept upright 
by a spool, make pretty table decorations 
at each plate. The spools can be eee 
red or green or can be covered with tinsel 
paper. J. A. 


CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS HERE AND 
THERE 

Christmas in France begins with mid- 
night mass in the village church. Each of 
the more important families holds a 
“reveillion,” meaning “‘awakening,’’ which 
is a dinner with ham, chickens as big as 
American turkeys, salads, fruits, cakes and 
At the place of each guest is a 
small goodwill gift. They gather round 
the Christmas tree to drink coffee and to 
talk until three o’clock in the morning. 

Chen they fill the shoes which the chil- 
dren have left in front of the fireplace 
Each child, by the way, leaves a pair of 
shoes not only at home but at his grand- 
father’s, and 

At Christmas time, the Italians prepare 
for themselves sumptuous banquet ® most- 
ly of fish, done in wonderful and divers 


of 


1S 


wines 


ways, and fish is eaten for a week before | 





| 





| fourth of an inch apart. 


at each aunt’s and uncle’s. : 


the great feast night. Churches are largely 
attended at this season, as the religious 
feature is emphasized. 

At home entertainments, the boys and 
girls vie with each other in showing off 
their accomplishments, reciting what has 
been learned expressly for the day to 
please and surprise their parents. Con- 
spicuous among the presents is the “Urn of | 
Fate.”’ Children and friends, in order of 
age, are bidden to put their hands into 


1915 


Dec., 








the urn and draw their lots. Many a 
blank is drawn, but in the end each is 
satisfied with what best suits him. This! 
urn is to the Italian children what the! 
Christmas tree is to the young people of | 
other countries. 

It is from the Germans that we have 
taken the Christmas tree, and from them, 
we have learned to observe our social 
Christmas with more reference to the 
children. The home Christmas in Ger- 
many is the characteristic one, when all 
thought is for the pleasure of the home 
cirele. Gifts are planned and packed 
weeks before the great day. The tree is 
laced in a room Which is kept carefully 
er and by noon on the 24th day of 
December every decoration is in place. 
The gifts are hung so that at six o’clock 
the door may be thrown open and the 
mysterious “Christmas room” may be 
revealed. Pleffer kuchen, a ginger and 





$2,000 In Five Weeks! 





Made by one Robinson salesman. You—yourself 
—can tively make $60 and expenses every 
week. I want men like you, hustling, auee. 
ambitious fellows, anxious to make money, w 
are willing to work with me. Not for me, but with 
me. I want you to a _ =. and a point 
local agents for the biggest ry seller 
in 50 years—the ROBINSON. 1 FOL DING BATH 
TUB. Here's an absolutely new invention that has 
taken the entire country by storm. Nothing else 
like it. Gives every home a modern u 
bathroom in any part of the house. No pi 
no waterworks needed. Folds in small roll, = y 
as an umbrella. Self-emptying and tively un- 
leakable. Absolutely guaranteed for 10 years. 
Hustlers, east, north,west, south.—coining mone 
Orders, orders, everywhere. Badly wanted, eagerly 
bought, for remember, fully 70% of es have no 
bathrooms. Immense profits for you. Two sales a 
day means $300 a month. Here's proof—real 

roof. Rev. Otto Senate, yas got $1600. Burk- 

older, Mont., orders $1072 in seventeen days. 
Hamlinton, of W yoming, a $60 first two days. 
Hundreds like that. Pleasant, permanent, fascinat- 
ing work. 

This is not idle talk. Make me prove it. Write 

& postcard. Let me write you a long letter. Then 
decide. No experience needed, no capital. Your 
creait is good if you mean business. But you must 
be ambitious, you must want to make money. 
That's all. Write a postcard now. I want to pay 
you sixty dollars every week. 


H. S. Robinson, Prest., The Robinson Cabinet Mfg. Co. 
1599 Factories Bidg., Toledo, 0, Can. Add. Walkerville, Ont, 














spice cake, is found in every German home, 
from the palace to the cottage, at Christ- 
mas time. In the village may be seen 
“Knecht Ruprecht,’’ an old man dressed 
in furs, who goes about with a huge bag 


of toys and sweets upon his back and a rod | 


in his hand, giving out little gifts to the 
good and warning the bad children. —-W.M. 


GIFTS FOR GIRL FRIENDS 
Procure a 


ten inches long 
and five inches 
wide. If this has a pink, blue or black 
satin border on each Hees the effect will be 
enhanced. Fold the ribbon over to within 
one and*one-half inches of the upper edge. 
Hem the ends together, and with a little 
fine silk, briar-stitch the hem. Devise tee 7 
pouch into three equal sections, briar- 
stitching the two middle, dividing lines. 
Into the left hand pocket t slip a small piece 
of chamois which has been pinked. Into 
the middle pocket, one of the little oval 
mirrors to be ee on the five cent coun- 








piece of ribbon | 


Sells on sight. Instant hit in every 
home. Smith, Ohio, sold 38 ene day. 
Profit $19. All metal bread and 
pastry board and rolling pin. 
Can't rust, absorb dirt or disease 
"Sook rms. Lasts lifetime. Inetivate. 
x Se Sens ae Ee nstitute 
n € “« appo 
Make Bis Money 
UNTON 
146 Main St. 


AGENTS WANTED 


for independent hollow wire lighting 
systems for homes, stores, etc.; also 
complete line of lanterns and portable 
street lamps. Use common gasoline. 


AKRON GAS LAMPS 
$F Pe mereved. simplest end aly or 


bheapest illum 
a clear, sof ht, white light of 
EMO rere rae ANDY 
. ition beat. he 
Writs oK FOR CATALOG AND 





MFG. CO, 
Cambridge, O. 








= 


AKRON GAS LAMP CO., 
623 So. Main Street, AKRON, O. 








ters, and into the last pocket a small can 
of talcum and a small tube of cold cream. 
These things will serve to indicate the 
uses of the case. 

Now fold over the two ends. Attach 
a little band of harmonizing ribbon with 
which the case may be tied. 

A Rosebud Collar 

If your friend has an odd shaped coat | 
collar for which she can never find a nicely 
fitting muslin = ar, here is a chance to 
surprise her. Take the pattern and size 
you wish to make, or else make a simple, 
round collar slightly pointed in front which 
will fit almost any seg Cut this out 
of very fine lawn ‘and hemstitch the hem 
neatly. If a plain hem is used, embroider 
little white dots along the hem line one- 


Upon the back of the collar work a small 
spray of rose ‘buds and forget-me-nots, us- 
ing French knots with a few touches of soft 
shades of green. ‘This is quickly done, 
very effective, and only a few threads are 
needed as over decoration will spoil the 


AGENTS 


$30 WEEKLY 
Sei I 
iling i= 
pret 10 hrs. Fitter sold 24 
in 3 days. omen crazy 
for it. Saves ateps, time, 
; work, = el. Pays for it- 
self alekiy Bis profits on 
slouch ‘8 out of 19 homes. 
Get our Sam- 


ple offer. 
Bex 817, Dayton, Ohie 
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Home Can Save Money 


by Using Gearhart’s Family Knitter 


Knits a r of stocki: .s, heel and toe, in 30 min- 
eel and tee proof nat holes. 
Doubles the wear of hosiery. Improved, with 
ribbing attechment. Over 100,000 
machines in use. [ovestigateour Home- 
work, Money - poastng, proce, 
Yarns furnished at cost. alogue and 
samples of work sent FREE. Bigmoney 








collar.—H. G. W. 


GIVEN 


a RING 
AND CHAIN mec Me pnt ree 
to 


merican Stem Wind and 


case, warranted 

Spark!ing Set or Piain Ring, al! for selling 
2) Sliver-Aiuminum Phimbles st 100 each. Paper of 
ith each 
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SQUIBS FROM A FARM WIFE’S 


ea «=6ONOTE 


BOOK Bsus 























HALL your ard Care and skill 
pasiatmes count with chil- 
dren as well as 
hand or « the with stock. 
eart? or not 
We say that the- past gener- 
Christmas =o 
comes but once thes the ry 
a year, but the presen 
more nearly we onedoes.—A. T. 
keep ~~ spirit CHRISTMAS MENU re 
+ sve all the year . .Hospitality a la sincerity . 290 / t a ife 
Lhe hap ier and re .Fellowship en wholesale will cutsoft cake 
better the world —and also warm 
will be. Let’s Thoughtfulness... .. Sympathy Self-denial cake—with a 
have twenty- ....Leve-of-home. ... . World-love garnish nice, clean cut 
five days of it, Siesee of ciadaet Sauce of mirth | instead of get- 
now, to begin ‘See ting sticky, asa 





with, anyway. 

Winter’s first 
rule: have fresh 
air in the living 
rooms and sleeping rooms all the time. 
Draughts may cause colds, fresh air never; 
it prevents them, 

Happiness is not found by seeking, but 
by giving. 

Let’s crowd ourselves a little and make 
room for one man who would otherwise 
have a dreary Christmas. 

Don’t forget to run the fruit for the 
fruit cake thru the food chopper, then 
steam or heat it in water till it swells 
plump, so that it will not rob your cake 
of its moisture. 

Have you the Christmas spirit of the 
little child who said, “It is more fun to 
plan Christmas things for folks than to 
open your own packages.’’ There is no 
mercenary, for-value-received spirit there. 

Let the little fingers busy themselves 
at making simple gifts, and give them 
plenty of help in the way of suggestion 
and appreciation. 

New bread will not do for ins | the 
turkey, you know; it must be 
and thoroly crumbled. Use the’ food 
chopper again. 

Many a friend would much more enjoy 
a few flowers, a fern, or flowering plant 
from your window, than a conventional 

made or boughten gift. 

Luxuries are always high priced, and 
frequently we are richer and better off be- 
cause this is so. 

Don’t throw away even a clean crumb 
of stale bread. There are a score of ways 
(actual count) of using any bread that 
eannot go to the table as fresh slices. 

If Santa Claus brings you a tiew pair of 
kid gloves, place them between the folds 
of a damp towel for an hour. They will 
then easily shape to fit your hand without 
danger of splitting. 

Have you an Egg Circle in your neigh- 
borhood? If not, better organize and 
ship direct to the city consumer, who will 
be glad to meet you half way. 

If one lives selfishly, she is missing most 
of the good things life intended she should 
enjoy. 

It is all right to ask, ‘‘Are our schools 
practical?’ But we must not forget to 
first ask if our homes are practical. 

A teaspoonful of common baking soda 
in the water in which you start your lard 
to rendering makes it white and sweet, 

and a thin layer of salt in the bottom of the 
jar in which you pour the lard will keep 
it from getting rancid. 

Above all things, give the boys and girls 
an honest, square deal. Most business 
methods are best learned at home and a 


normal child is a pretty fair judge. 

Remember that there is nothing like 
vinegar for cleaning the mica in the hard 
coal burner. 


Jey | . cold one will, 
—_———— __ and spoiling the 
appearance of 

slices, besides. 
Currents are our dirtiest and hardest 
to clean dried fruit. If you have running 
water in the kitchen, put the currents 
in a colander and turn the warm water on 

them. Better rub them a little too. 

The rubber soles of overshoes soon cut 
and wear out if unprotected from the i ey, 
frozen ground, but by tacking a good 
thick piece of sole leather over t em, 
they will last all winter, besides making it 
easier and safer for one to walk than where 
the rubber soles wear off smooth and slick. 

Kentucky law requires that every bottle 
of poison have its antidote written on it. 
A pretty good example. 

Really, it is sometimes an accomplish- 
ment to learn to properly slight your work. 

Christmas isn’t a holiday for your mail 
carrier, but he need not miss his Christmas 
welcome nor his Christmas dinner just 
because he has to be out on the route. 

To keep fruit cake moist, place a fresh, 
sound apple in the box with it. The apple 
will shrivel without decayi and its 
moisture will be absorbed by the cake. 

Nine times out of ten it is not saving 
time to lay aside an article that needs 
repairing. Its judgement day is so sure 
to come and find you unprepared. 

In pressing trousers and skirts, a large 
piece of light brown wrapping paper does 
away with water and damp cloths. 

It is not so much, — I found my 
ealling,’”’ as, “Am I livin to the possi- 
bilities of the place to w ic I have been 
called.” 

If children must be rebuked for tasks 


raise them for something well done. It 
is the praiseworthy result, not the error, 
that we want most clearly in mind. 

Do you know that holly-red raffia is 
much stronger, less expensive, and even 
prettier than mbbon for tying the Christ- 
mas packages? 

It is not worth while to waste even a 
moment of today in bewailing or looking 
for the lost hour of yesterday. 

Let the children help every bit they can 
about the Christmas preparations, even 
if it bothers you a little. So much of the 
pleasure is in the planning and the work 
that comes before. 

Often that gift is best that can be en- 
joyed by others besides the direct receiver. 

If you can’t give a bit of yourself, your 
love, and interest with your gift, don’t 
give it. 

Sunlight and fresh air. Fatal to germs 
but life to us, and free for the taking and 
using. 


resentments in the Christmas heart.— Mrs. 
F. A. Nisewange A 




















re which these utensils go are so 
the best metal can with- 


Abemtanm attain ove 000 all dip nuns. 


Rint booklet, ‘The bet gy ny Piechen. 
you how to save fuel, time and strength 


ANTE: Men to demonstrate and sell ‘“Wear- 
WANTED: # phan AF GSniy those who 
can furnish security will be considered. 





Alu —— Cooking Utensil © 
Dept.59, New Kensington, Pa. (orif you live in Canada) 
Northern Alominum Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
Send prepaid, 1-qt. **Wear-Ever”’ stownse. Enclosed 
is 25c in stamps or pe refunded if not 
satisfied. Offer good until J: h, 1916, only. 
























A soft, luminous light, 
}} which casts no shadow. 
Brighter than electricity or 
acetylene. Makes and burns 
its own gas. Costs 2c a week. 
No dirt, smoke nor odor. 
Over 200 styles, ranging from 
100 to 2000 candle power. 
Absolutely guaranteed. 
Write for illustrated catalog. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 
THE BEST LIGHT Ca. 
291 ~—s EE. Sth St., Canton, Ov 








poorly done it is generally best to first | sunsnine SAFETY LAMP co. 





701 Factory Bidg., Kansas City, Bo. 





9 To intsoduce 
our wonderful new system of 
teaching note music by mail, 
Violin, Guitar, Mandolin, Piano, Organ or Cornet, 
will give you « dandy instrument utely FREE and guarantee to 


make you a player or no charge; complete outfit FREE. Write a8 
once. Special offer to first pupil. No obligation 
music, 

















Good will toward men—all men. There | 
is no room for little hurts, jealousies, and | 


Consplees outfits $2.60 and up. Pitt 
tiftcate FREE with each outfit. 
wonderful FREE descriptive 
oy MUSIC HOUSE, | 
denkine Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Electric starting and lighting. 
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35 horse power motor, left 
hand drive, center control. 


ennie Mendel Won This Car 


Another Overland Exactly LikeIt 
Will Be Given to Some One Soon 


Jennie lives in Lake County, Ill. By preference, she came to Des Moines and had the pleasure 
of driving her car home. Besides this Overland Touring Car, Jennie also received a number of other 
desirable articles as rewards for promoting the interests of Successful Farming. 

You might be driving this Touring Car today if you had taken advantage of the opportunity 
that came to you. You had the same chance Jennie had. She saw our Overland advertisement in 
Successful Farming some time ago. She answered the ad, and then “got busy’’ and earned the car. 

Probably you saw our previous advertisement and intended to answer it, but just neglected 

That’s where you lost an opportunity. There’s no time like the present to do important 
Don’t lose this chance to get the next Overland which will be given away soon, but 


Answer This Ad—Today 


Write your name and address in the coupon below and mail to me at once, or just send your 
name and address in a letter or on a post card and say “I’m interested in getting the 1916 $750 
Overland you are to give away.” You'll hear from me by return mail with full particulars regard- 
ing my plan, and I'll send you the Overland Book, Premium Catalog, etc. 


Auto Really Given FREE| Conditions of Offer 


7 seeeeeerrFr. 
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I have purchased this car for spot cash of the Clemens Auto Co., of 
Des Mcines, lowa, and I am going to give it free to some friend of Suc- 
cessful Farming for promoting the interests of this publication. When 
I say free, I mean it, because this Overland Automobile will be given to 
the winner in addition to a liberal cash commission or in addition to 
other premiums that may be earned, such as Gold and Silver Watches, 


Every one, big or little, boy, girl, man or woman, may enter this 
°ompetition provided he or she lives in the United States, except people 
living in Des Moines, or Polk County, Iowa, except employees or rela- 
tives of employees of Successful Farming, and except publishers, news 
agents, and professional subscription solicitors. No gift subscriptions will 
be accepted in connection with this offer. By gift subscriptions, we 


Tool Chests, Shot Guns, Dinner Sets, Sewing Machines, Musical Instru- 
ments, Bicycles, ete. So you see everyone who enters the competition 
will be well paid for whatever he or she does, and the winner really gets 
more than double pay for his or her effort. 


2,000 Points FREE on Auto 


Send coupon or write me a post card or letter for particulars, as early 
as possible, and I will give you a good start of 2,000 points to your credit 
towards getting the Overland Touring Car; I will also send you my 
Premium Catalog and a book describing Overland Model 83 in detail. 


> 


mean subscriptions paid for by active contestants and given to their 
friends. All subscriptions to count on this offer must be taken at the 
following rates: one-year 25 cents; two-years 35 cents; three-years 50 
cents; five-years 75 cents; seven-years $1.00. We cannot accept sub- 
scriptions to count in this offer that are for a longer period thanseven years. 


"eee, TT','. 


This competition will be conducted in an absolutely fair and square 
manner. Our records will be open to inspection of any contestant or the 
representative of any contestant after the close of the period. 

New subscriptions, renewal subscriptions and extension of old sub- 


scritions all count the same. 
deep divan upholstery, demountalle rims 


A Great Car (one extra rim), and a convenient left hand 


This is a car that has plenty of 
power; it has real riding comfort; it has convenience, and 
is easily controlled. The magneto, lights and horn are 
operated from the steering column without even leaning 
forward, The car is superbly finished in a rich, deep 
Brewster green. The Overland is built for service. It is 
a car that you can depend —— The long, low stream- 
line body is unmarred by angles or projections. From the 
rounded edge of the radiator to the full curved back, there 
is not a break in the lines. The hood slopes gently upward 
and blends into the beautifully curved cowl. The doors 
are flush, with hinges concealed and handles inside. The 
fenders are long and sweeping in their curves, with grace- 
fully rounded surfaces. The wunaing, boards are clean and 
free from obstructions, the storage battery concealed, the 
tire-carriers placed at the rear. The Overland and other 
desirable articles I shall give away are surely slendid prizes. 
Write me for further information or send coupon NOW. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher, 


80 Success Building, Des Moines, Iowa 





You get in this car a full streamline body 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


‘eee eee eee 


This Auto Coupon good for 2000 Points. drive, center control. 


E.T. MEREDITH, 80 Success Bidg., Des Moines, Ia. 


Dear Mr. Meredith: According to your offer, please 
give me credit for 2000 points toward earning the Model 
83 Overland ooeke- send me Overland book giving 
detailed description of car with specifications; send me 
a copy of your Premium Catalog; and tell me in detail 
about your new plan whereby I may earn the Overland 
nutomobile and the many articles shown in your cata- 
log All this you are to furnish me absolutely without 
obligation or expense on my part. 


My Name 


a 


E. T. MEREDITH 
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CURRENT CARTOONS 




















Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 


WHAT WILL HE DO IF HE GETS IT 

















Ireland in the Columbus Dispatch 
HALF-WAY AMERICANS NOT WANTED 











VOTES FOR WOMEN 
BAND WACON i 
































From the Brooklyn Eagle 


“LOOK WHO’S HERE!” 





Kittin 
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Darting in Register and Leader 
MARKING UP PRICES TO FIT THE CUSTOMER 








TRUE RIGHT AND PREPAPEDNESS 
wrene of THs FOR PREPAFED 
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READY ‘TO FIGHT ity 24 HOURS. 
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NOW LET’S GET THIS THING STRAIGHT 





OUR HOME AMUSEMENT 





EXPLICIT 
“Are you of the opinion, James,” asked 
a slim-looking man of his companion, 
“that Dr. Smith’s medicine does any 
good?” 
“Not unless you follow the directions.” 
“What are the directions?” 
“Keep the bottle tightly 
Tit-Bits. 
TOO LATE THEN 
Newlywed—Don’t you ever think seri- 
ously about marriage! 
Singleton—My dear fellow, no man ever 
thinks seriously about marriage until he 
has been married a while. 


corked.” — 


4 





“How many head o’ live stock you got 
on the place?” 

“Livestock?” echoed the somewhat 
puzzled farmer. ‘‘What d’ye mean by 
livestock? I got four tractors and seven 
automobiles.” 





TIME TO BEGIN 

Jones—‘‘Here we are with no army, no 
adequate navy, no guns, no nothing—in 
an absolute state of unpreparedness! I 
believe we orter have everything in readi- 
ness. ‘Johnny on the spot’ is my senti- 
ments.” 

Office Boy—‘Mr. Jones, de boss wants 
to know when you're gonna get dose 
orders out what come in on de 13th!"’"— 
New York World. 

FRUGAL 

The Impresario—‘‘Certainly, madam, 
I can supply you with a second prima 
donna to sing your children to sleep. 
But you sing so perfectly yourself.” 

The Prima Donna Assoluta—‘‘But my 
singing is worth $5,000 a night and I 
couldn’t think of squandering that amount 
on the children.’’—Houston Chronicle. 
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Country Justice—“I find you not guilty | 


and fine you $1!” 
Defendant—“But—er 
Justice—“Now, shet up! If you'd been 
guilty I’d er fined you $10!"—Chicago 
News. 


” 


VERY GREWSOME 


Teacher—“Now, Tommy, can you give 


me a sentence containing the word 
‘gruesome’, ’’? 
Tommy—‘“Yes, sir. Father did not 


shave for a week,and grew-some whiskers.’ 
—Chicago Herald. 


“And what do you do for a living, 
Alexis?” 

“I write.” 

“What?” 

“Letters to my father.’”-—London Mail. 





Hot Sparks Off the Anvil 
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A WAYWARD TONGUE 

The chairman of the committee was 
addressing a meeting at a teachers’ insti- 
tute: 

“My friends, the schoolwork is the bul- 
house of civilization. I mean — 

He began to feel frightened. 

_“The bulhouse is the schoolwork of 
civ—” 

A smile could be felt. 

“The workhouse is the bulschool of—”’ 

He was evidently twisted. 

“The schoolbul is the housework—” 

An audible snigger spread over the 
audience. 

“The bulschool—” 

He was getting wild. So were his hear- 
ers. He mop his perspiration, gritted 
his teeth, and made a fresh start. 

“The schoolhouse, my friends—” 

A sigh of relief went up. Hamlet was 
himeelf again! 


STRANGELY WORDED ADVER- 
TISEMENTS 
For Sale—A bull dog. Will eat any- 
thing. Very fond of children. 
Wanted—A girl to cook, one who will 
make a good roast or broil and who 
stews well. 
Wanted—A boy to open oysters fifteen 
years old. 
PUZZLES AND PROBLEMS 
All Answers in Our Next Issue 
In submitting for this department be sure to send 
full explanation 80 as to prove the answer. 
Often the prob'em ts much like ones already received. 


We want you to know that even if not ited pour 
letter gets careful consideration and is appreciated. 


HALF A DAY PROBLEM 
If a man and a half got a $1.50 for 
a day and a half, what does a one-half 
man get in a one-half day? 


FOX AND HOUND PROBLEM 

A fox is pursued by a hound, and has 
a start of 63 of her own leaps. The fox 
makes 4 leaps while the hound makes 3 
but the hound in 5 leaps goes as far as 
the fox in 9. How many leaps does each 
make before the hound catches the fox? 
—C. V. M. Mich. 


A DECLARATION STARTING “I” 
UNDER “STAND” 
Take To 
You Throw 


Takings 
My 


Stand 


ANSWERS TO HIDDEN GROCERIES 
1, Tea; 2, Sugar; 3, Soda; 4, Raisins 
Lard; 6, Ginger; 7, Soap; 





5, 


ANSWER TO GRAPE JUIC 
PROBLEM ‘ 

Fill the 3 gallon vessel, pour into 5 
gallon; fill 3 gallon again, pour into 5 
gallon, leaving 1 gallon in 3 gallon vessel; 
empty 5 gallon back into 8 gallon vessel, 
pour 1 gallon remaining in 3 gallon into 


>| 5 gallon vessel, then fill 3 gallon vessel and 


pour into 5 gallon vessel already containing 
1 gallon, making 4 gallon, leaving 4 gallon 
in 8 gallon vessel. 


ANSWER TO CHIMNEY CONUN- 
DRUM 


An umbrella. 















The professor was given a banner to 
earry, but in spite of the entreaties of the 
marshall, refused to open it, but marched 
the entire distance with it furled. When 
he got home his wife accosted him: 

“John,” said she, “why on earth didn’t 
you unfurl your banner?” 

“Had you seen what it said on that 
banner?” retorted John. 

She admitted she hadn’t. 

“Well, this was the inscription: 
can vote. Why can’t I?’” 


‘Men 





WHERE SAFETY LIES 

“‘T see when a man runs for office he has 
to put himself in the hands of his friends.”’ 

‘Yes, my dear.” 

“Tf a woman ran would she have to put 
herself in the hands of her women friends?” 

“T suppose so.”’ 

“Well, I don’t imagine many women 
will run. Think of taking such chances!” 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


HER FIRST THOUGHT 

Regardless of the warning, a chubby 
little girl sli and fell head first into 
the water, which was considerably over 
her head. She was rescued immediately 
and her first words when she managed 
to get her breath were, “Did I make a big 
splash?” —L. M. C. 


PASSING FAIR 
Ariadne—“I thought you said she was 
pretty.” 
A. Donis—‘I said she was as pretty as 


she could be.’’—Judge. 
ayy 
ey 


MISUNDERSTOOD HIM 
He—“This plant belongs to the be- 
gonia family.” 
She—‘‘Ah, and you are taking care of 
it while they are away?’’—Chicago News. 


MATTER OF FACT 

Turning a new rooster loose in the door- 
yard, a father asked his three year old 
to keep her eye on the rooster while he 
went into the house a minute. When he 
came out the child was following the 
rooster around. “‘Papa’’, cried little Goldie 
in agony, “I can’t get my eye on that 
chicken.” 





Ly. 
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A little girl noticing her grandma had no 
teeth said, “Grandma, will you ever have 
any more teeth?” “No, my child,” she 
replied, ‘‘gld people like me don’t grow 
any more teeth.” “Well, grandma, you're 
bald-toothed, ain’t you?” 


THE EXCEPTION 
“Two is company,” quoted the Sage. 
“Unless they happen to be husband and 
wife,” corrected the fool.—I. M. C. 
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ade Quick, by xX 
PULLING STUMPS 
a 


ET ME SEND YOU MY NEW, FINE FREE BOOK at once. I want to 
show you proof of how you can make $1,281.00 profit on 40 acres the first year and $750.00 
every year after, in extra crops and added value of land—by pulling stumps with the Hercules 
All-Steel Triple-Power Stump Puller—and how you can make big money in your spare time by pull- 
ing stumps for your neighbors or by renting your machine at a nice, fat profit. 

My book shows actual photographs and agescee actual letters from many owners, telling of the re- 
markable feats of the Hercules—bow it pulls any size stump, green tree or hedge in less than five min- 
utes—how it easily pulls an acre a day. Read how one man increased his land value from $25.00 
an acre to $125.00. 


Read why the Hercules is the best investment you can make now. The 


ercules ;,2%.. Stump Puller 


fis the only puller that has the single, double and triple | If I get one Hercules in each locality more will surely fol- 
Wer leatures, giving you three machines in one. There low because of Hercules quality and efficiency. So I can 
isn’t astump. green tree or hedgegrown that the Hercules | easily afford to sacrifice my profit on the first machine in 
won’t pul! sut without straining or breaking any castings. each locality. Take advantage of this big profit and 
It’s the only low-down constructed puller that has self- big saving opportunity now. Besides my 30 days’ free 
anchoring and stump-anchoring features—the only one trial offer and money-saving price I give you a 

with double safety ratchets that insure the absolute 


safety of men and team. I want to send you a Hercules on 3-Year Guaranty 


that means something. The all-steel construction, the triple-power 


9 o 
3 Da oS ree ra feature that saves your team and gives a tremendous increase of 
power, the double safety ratchets and the carefulturning and grind- 





. a a ‘ . ing of every part ull these things make it safe for us to guar- 

s0 Vou can see Dou powerful if 1s and how ecsy it works. antee the replacement of any casting of a Hercules that breaks any time 

I want vou to know for vourse’f that the all-steel construc- within three years, whether it is the fault of the machine or your fault. 
. Could any guaranty be fairer or stronger? 


tion means 60% iess weight and 400% greater strength 


than any cast-iron or “semi-steel” puller made. Besides Hercules Hand c= Pow er 


that, I want tosave you big money on thecost. I’m makinga St P Wi 
Special Price Proposition 120,000 pounds a —_ , pullers 


to the first buyer in 5,000 different parts of the country about the Hercules ' 


This Free Book Tells Ali 


Just simply send your name and address on the coupon or on a postal so I can senc 
I : I 

















HERCULES MFG. CO. you the convincing facts about the superiority and efficiency and value of the Her- 
620 Twenty-F ourth St. cules Stump Puller. Only 5,000 of these machines will be sold at this remarkable 
CENTERVILLE, IOWA introductory price, so get your name in now My new book is a beauty. See 
the real pictures of big stumsit has pulled out as you would pull weeds. Read 


he many interesting letters from farmers, lumbermen and land promoters 
Stumps, stumps, stumps, pulled out quick, making fortunes for owners of 

Hercules Stump Pullers. I want you to know the facts. Just 
es 


ip Puller , Mail Coupon or Postal Now 


I'll send the book and price by return mail. I'll tell you the best crops to 
raise on virgin land where stumps were before. I simply want to get my 


Dear Mr. Full 
Mail me yo 
Bpecial price of 






ee free book to you at once, so that you can read the remarkable facts about 
the Hercules All-Stee A -Power Stump Puller and how it does such 
splendid work, making big profits for owners everywhere. Mati me 
the on or postal right now, before you forget, or take down the 
ttt sutddedd dtenswdeawe name and address and write Me as soon as you get a postal card. Get 
Address me personally. This 
- B. A. FULLER, President Book 
, HERCULES MFG. CO., 620 24th St., CENTERVILLE, IA. Pree 
Pe Te 
ee 
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On This Great 


60 Days 


Feeding Offer 
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60 Days\ 


Pil Feed Your Stock &2.22"s 


Hundreds of thousands of farmers have already accepted my remark- 
able offer to rid their stock of worms or no pay. The coupons are 
still pouring in by the thousands. Now I want yow to accept this remarkable offer if 
you have not already done so, You will find it a money-making move. All you need 
to do is to fill out the coupon below—tell me how many head of stock you have and I 
will supply you enough SAL-VET to last them 60 days without a cent of pay in 






The Great a The Great 
Worm : | Live Stock 
i Conditioner 


Destroyer w= 


SAL-VET is a medicated salt—with whith your farm animals can doctor themselves. Your 
worm infested stock get the medicines they need in the salt they crave, and the disease- 
breeding, profit-eating worms are driven out. Could anything be more simple? There is 
no bother or trouble for you. When the leech-like grip of these blood-sucking parasites 

is released from the tender linings of the stomach and intestines, the animals take on new 
life — have better appetites — digestion improves— they gain in flesh faster because they 
get more good of all your feed—they grow into profits fast. 

See ee eee a See what a change SAL-VET makes—how it keeps off dis- 
ease—saves the loss of thousands of dollars worth of stock, 


THE FEIL MFG. CO. and increases stock profits, 


Dept.1°5-12-15 Cleveland, Ohio 


Supply me enough SAL-VET to Send N Mon J the ou 
last my stock ants vi aye l agree to Oo money ust Coupon 
pay the freight, feed it as directed, a ee ee ee ee 
and will then, pay for it if it does what I don’t ask you to send me a cent in advance. Just get 
you claim I ails an 80 report spe- . ° ° 
a ekdaun san ane tn mat ae out your pencil and write in the coupon the number of 
charge and I will owe you nothing. sheep, hogs, horses and cattle you own. Fillin your name, 
address an shipping station and mail the coupon to me at once. 
rhave hone sheep I'll do the rest. W hen you get your SAL-VET, feed it accord- 
ing to directions for 60 days. At the end of that time, make a 


— specific_report of the results—if SAL-VET has not done 
sftle. what I claim, the test will not cost you a cent—you will 
Y not boos one penny. Road the a at the right. Then 
n _— ill out the coupon, mail it to me today and this 
remarkable feeding offer. Address eas 
, — A THE FEIL MFG. R. FEIL, Pres. (226) 
Bhipping a 


MFG. co. Chemists, pf 3. 



















SIDNEY R. FEIL, 
Pres. 

















“After two years’ experience feed- 
ing SAL-VET,I can say that asa son- 
ditioner, tonic and worm destrcys >r, it 
has no equal. Before feeding SAL- 
VET my ewes were in bad condition 
from worms, Last season I had sixty- 
eight ewes, every one of which was 
kept in healthy condition by the use 
of your remedy. They had 78 lambs 
¢ pairs of twins) all healthy and fine; 

id not lose a single ewe, and attrib- 
ute my success to SAL-VET which I 
am cheerfully recommending to all 


ae A me 
. M. THOMPSON, Rt. No. 2. 
Cable, Ohio. 


“T had sixty head of hogs; twenty- 
five of them died, so I sent for some 
SAL-VET By the time it got here 
eight of those I had left were sick and 
one of these died. I started to feed 
SAL-VET; the other seven recovered, 
but { believe I would have lost the 
sore beeen if it had not been for 


L-VET. 

These hogs 414 not {have cholera, 
but they were very wormy and be- 
sides, I over-fed them with new corn 
and did not give them enough exercise, 
However, the SAL-VET straightened 
them up allright. You may use this 
statement for the benefit of others."’ 

ROY JONES, Girard, Kansas. 


“The seven head of horses to which 
I have been feed! SAL-VET are 
now feeling fine, and look as sleek as 
ground moles. Have 
feditto my pics, and every one on 
the place has his tail tightly curled 
and{s always ready for his feed."* 
SAMUEL BRICE Prop. Walker 
Stock Yards, Rt. No, 13, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Look for this Label on E SAL- 
VET Package. Wever sold in bulk. 


PRICES: 





Ibs. 
the 60 day trial offer 
Shipments for 60 days’ trial based on 1 
lb. of SAL-VET for each sheep or hog and 
4 lbs. for each horse or head of cattle, 

















